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Aworner Ministerial crisis! or, as Mr. Disraeli prefers to call it, 
“ a dissolution of the Cabinet.” Four of the principal members— 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. 
Cardwell—have seceded; but the Ministry goes on favour 
of a compromise with Mr. Roebuck and his backers. e week 
began with every sign of settled mutiny in the House of Com- 
mons; not the less formidable because it did not burst forth with 
impatience or vehemence, and was not unaccompanied by profes- 
sions of a desire to support Ministers. The business of that even- 
ing was the passing of the Army Estimates—not felici- 
tously laid before the House by the new Under- for 
, War, Mr. Peel. The military scheme was of a kind to the 
sountry ; showing, at least, that a great number of men would 
required, that enough money would be expended, and that 
sacrifices would not be wai The total military force, in- 
cluding foreigners, is to be 193,595 men; and the total expenditure 
will be not less than 13,721,000/. A recruitment of 60,000 more 
men will be demanded, and the Militia will be placed in a state of 
completeness. On the previous Friday, as we stated in our last 
Postscript, Lord Palmerston had offered to the House of Com- 
mons that Government would be its Committee !—told it that Go- 
vernment had in fact sent out commissions, or was sending them, 
to inquire into all the great abuses all to exist in our military 
administration Eastward. The Commissioners have a power to 
replace disorder by order—in the Commissariat, the Sanitary, and 
the Medical rtments, and in Lord Raglan’s Staff. Sir _ 
Graham, in asking for the Navy Estimates, had drawn the picture 
of a great steam fleet—steam and nothing else—both in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic ; with a force of 70,000 men, and 
arrangements for producing fresh ships which render our dock- 
yards an effective reserve. Ministers, therefore, in the first two 
nights of the assembled Parliament, had laid before it a plan for 
a inquiry, reorganization, with two great fleets and a 
ird in preparation, a | pare army, a complete militia, and mea- 
sures for continuing and extending these establishments. All this, 
however, was not enough. Mr. Roebuck stated on Friday night 
that he persevere with his Committee; and he nominated 
an extremely hostile list, evidently, in its personnel, constructed 
to inquire for the purpose of convicting Government—a jury com- 
~ of counsel against the prisoner. And on Monday evening, 
: sasdhemevtm parma es oye | .he Army an Mr. 
aya’ with a speech of mingled extravagance and matter 
of fact, of “ greenness” Tn polities and sturdy demands for better 
administration. Describing the miserable es in the East, the 
determination and generous resolve of the English people, he sug- 
ested measures so wild as that of a commission to be appointed 
by Parliament to overrule the military commanders, like the com- 
missioners of the National Convention of Revolutionary France. 
Nor did Mr. Layard appear to stand alone: although the other 
speakers did not act as if by concert, there was an evident com- 
munity of feeling, not only in the pouring forth of complaints, but 
in the net at the want of something strikingly novel 
in the new Government. There was a mutinous manner about 
the House. 

Such was the position in Parliament when the Cabinet Council 
was held.on er par and although what at that meeting 
is of course not publicly stated, it is well known that the position 
of the Government towards the House of Commons was discuseed, 
aud that the difference which eventually showed itself there came 
to a crisis. Three of the members held firm to a tacit understand- 
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mitted merits of the case, that Mr. Roebuck’s motion for an in- 
criminatory inquiry was to be resisted. This position appears to 
have been contested by Lord Palmerston, with the of the 
majority in the Cabinet. Negotiations had been going on with 
Mr. Roebuck, and he had consented to what Ministers considered 
a material change in the terms of his motion; and- instead of a 
Committee composed entirely of Members presumed to be anxious 
for a conviction, the list consisted of four gentlemen usually re- 
garded as supporters of Government, four opponents of Govern- 
ment, with three regarded as independent, but certainly not of a 
highly Ministerial cast. With the motion thus modified Lord 
Palmerston proposed to agree; and from the sequel it appears 
that the majority of the Cabinet acquiesced in his course. The 
difference between the majority and the three dissentients proved 
to be irreconcileable: on Thursday the secession was announced, 
and on that day Mr. Cardwell was added to the list of retiring 
Ministers. 

The withdrawal of these Ministers, after the retirement of Lord 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle, may be considered to ter- 
minate “ the Coalition,” and to constitute a Whig restoration. The 
combination of leading men belonging to different parties there- 
fore has ceased, and some journals are already exulting in the pu- 
rity of the Liberalism in office. Before we can triumph we must 
see the upshot. We have now had two Ministerial disruptions 
within a short month, besides an interregnum during which two 
other Ministers proved to be impossible; and we have remaining in 
office a Cabinet whose ey wf seems likely enough to be main- 
tained only at the cost of a dissolution of Parliament, if even by 
that means. The question now is, what Ministry is likely to sue- 
ceed where these have failed? The events of this agitated session 
seem to have proved that two or more great parties in the state can- 
not, even in the presence of a foreign war, come to an agreement 
sufficiently to sustain a Government in office. The only possible 
Government seems to be that which is impossible—namely, a 
Ministry acting under the direction of the House of Commons. 
Government, following the steps of its rs, had alread 
made considerable | in giving that which the House posteennd 
to seek—inquiry and reorganization. To be effectual, an 
inquiry such as that proposed would need to be conducte 
on the spot; and unless the House of Commons were to adopt 
Lord Palmerston’s suggestion and send its Select Committee to 
the Crimea, to sit perhaps at Balaklava or in the trenches before 
the walls, it cannot have the subject of its inquiry before it. It 
does not secure, but it prevents inquiry; it does not secure im- 
provement, but obstructs the wheels of Government. Very 
serious considerations are involved in the present situation. The 
Commons have usurped the functions of direction and administra- 
tion, though they can execute neither. Can better administration 
be attained, until the Representative Chamber be sent back to 
its proper duties and disarmed of its mobbish elements? A 
crowd of more than six hundred men, overburdened with local 
work, implicated in all kinds of private interests, impelled 
by constituent influences to dabble in jobbing with public 
patronage, now presents itself as trading on the national 
clamour of the day, frittering away its legitimate powers, and 
nullifying Government by a pretended democratic control. The 
conduct of the House will, necessarily new and perhaps 
more effectual attention to these incidents of its present state. 
There may be other inquiries besides those into the state of the 
army before Se : there is the state of the corps in West- 
minster. At the same time that the Roebuck inquiry, as one 
of its advocates admits, is “stretching the constitution,” it is 
carried to the extent of reducing Ministerial responsibility to a 
farce; and the question naturally arises, whether the country ob- 
tains any stronger hold over its Ministers by rendering them liable 
to a visit into the provinces every time there isan adverse yote ? 
The question of official seats is reyived. The present plan, indeed, 
only secures a very entary official responsibility: the heads 
of departments are made answerable for those beneath them; but 
as itis notorious that in most cases they know nothing of the 
details, and are only crammed by their subordinates, they operate 
as shields for those subordinates, by obtaining a softened pressure 
of responsibility upon themselves because they are incompetent. 
And it is impossible to exact a ps’ strict account from a man 
whose transitory occupation of office prevents his mastering 
his business. hile he is let off, the permanent official who car- 
ries on affairs is irresponsible. The House of Commons has 
set a precedent for calling officials to account, which would 
be reduced to a more practical and definite shape if the acting 
heads of departments were called into the presence of Par- 
liament, and made to render an account for the detailed 
business of their office; leaving, possibly, to the political heads 





ing, strengthened by Lord Palmerston’s conversation and the ad- good conduct of the higher statesmauship of Government. Specu- 


—who might be diminished in number—the responsibility for the 
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lations like these are forced upon the thinking part of the public 
by the actual position of affairs, which almost proves that some- 
thing more thorough is demanded than any kind of reform yet 
suggested, official or Parliamentary. Our institutions require 
some invigorating renovation, unless they are to stand convicted 
of incapacity, me | to be swept away by such a change of the whole 
system and practice as would constitute, however bloodlessly, a 
political revolution. 





Several events of importance in foreign affairs have to be posted 
up, although they are not of a kind to demand discussion. Lord 
John Russell has passed through Paris on his way to Vienna, bear- 
ing with him the instructions of his Government for the Conference, 
and learning by the way the new secessions from the Cabinet that 
he deserted. At Paris, Lord John must have met the Prussian 
oot envoys, Wedel and Usedom; who are reported, on uncon- 

rmed authority, to have made some progress towards a separate 
treaty between their Government and the Western Powers. Doubt 
is thrown upon the probability of this report by the last published 
note of M. Manteuffel to the Prussian Minister at Vienna, express- 
ing the feeling of King Frederick William at the “sad and sur- 
prising symptoms” in the acts of the Allies. At Paris, too, Lord 

ohn met General La Marmora, the commander of the Piedmontese 
contingent, who is there to complete the understanding as to mili- 
tary operations, and whose very presence in the French capital is 
a sign of joint action in the Allies. Not long since, there was a 
report that Naples would follow the example of Piedmont in join- 
ing the alliance; but instead of doing so, she has joined the neu- 
trality convention between the United States and Russia,—a step 


which implies more in the European than in the Transatlantic Go- | 


vernment: it is in Naples a cowardly way of avoiding alliance 
against Russia. And the Czar shows no signs of yielding; for in 
a new manifesto to his people, professing a desire for peace, but 
adhering to his mission of defending the rights of his coreligionists 
in the Kast, he announces the formation of the entire militia of the 
empire. 

One event of the week belongs to the future more than to the past : 
it is the repeated and confident announcement that the Emperor | 
Napoleon intends to proceed to the Crimea in person, with the | 
Empress. The date has more than once been fixed, now standing 
between the 10th and 15th of March; and persons of the suite 
are named. The announcement has called forth a continued cry 
of dissuasion, fortified by reasons so certain to have occurred to 
the Imperial mind, that we might suppose the dissuasion to have 
been the object of the announcement. 





The iron hand of Winter presses upon us more severely than it 
has for many a year ; and unless the pressure be relieved, it seems 
likely that the “ difficulty ” now felt by trade and labour will be- 
come disaster. The navigable rivers are frozen ; cotton-laden ships 
have been kept off by adverse winds; land is closed against in- 
dustry that depends directly upon the soil ; frost renders many | 
constructive trades, such as building, impossible; and commerce, 
already shaken by the overtrading in the great extra-European 
markets, and shaded by the apprehensions of war, is suspended by 
a season that puts down alike the business and the pleasures of 
coming Spring. The poor suffer fearfully, not only with means 
denied, hunger, and cold, but from circumstances which are only | 
inconvenient to other classes. The ordinary duties of household life | 
become painful to a frame nipped with hunger, and to hands aching 
with cold. The vicious take advantage of the season to mingle with | 
the distressed : “ bread riots” have disturbed Liverpool, and have | 
been imitated at the Eastern end of London; where a flag in- | 
scribed “ Bread or Blood ” imparted a revolting air of melodramatic | 

uackery to the pretended rebellion of hunger. Policemen have | 

eared the streets of the rioters; the workhouse officers and | 
charities are labouring to keep down the growth of destitute mobs; | 
but any increase to the suspension of work threatens to necessitate 
measures on a much greater scale. 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovss or Lonps. Friday, Feb. 16. The Government War Measures; Lord Pan- 
mure’s Statement—North American Fisheries Bill read a third time and passed. | 

Monday, Feb. 19. Royal Assent to the North American Fisheries Bill—Pur- | 
chasers’ Protection against Judgments ; Lord St. Leonards’s Bill committed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 20. Army Service Act Amendment ; Lord Panmure’s Bill read a 
second and third time and passed—Lord Ellenborough’s War Speech. 

Thursday, Feb, 22. Day of Humiliation; Lord Roden’s Question, and Earl 
Granville’s Answer. 

Friday, Feb, 23, No business of importance. 


Hovse or Commons. Friday, Feb. 16, Lord Palmerston’s Statement—Sir Charles 
Napier; Mr. A. Duncombe’s Question—Supply; Navy Estimates—Transport Ser- 
vice ; Sir James Graham’s Statement. 

Monday, Feb. 19. East and West India Dock Bill thrown out—Transport of 
Invalids; Mr. Watson’s Question—Earl of Lucan; Mr. C. Berkeley’s Question— 
Supply ; Army Estimates; Debate on Government Measures— Newspaper Stamp; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions— Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, Feb. 20. Tenants’ Compensation (Ireland) ; Mr. Shee’s Bill read a first 
time— Business of the House; Mr. Sotheron’s ee Ae ag (Scotland) ; 
Mr. Dunlop’s Bill ordered—Public Prosecutors; Mr. J. G. Phillimore’s Bill 
ordered—Trade with Russia; Mr. Collier’s Statement on Motion for Papers— 





Newspaper Stamp; Mr. Gladstone’s Bill read a first time—Mutiny and Marine 
Mutiny Bills read a first time. 
"edn . Feb. 21. Nuisances Removal and Public Health; Sir Benjamin 


Hall’s Bills read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee—Ways and 
Means; Committee—Army Service Act Amendment; Lord Panmure’s Bill read a 
second time— Mutiny and Marine Mutiny Bills read a second time—Court of Chan- 
a ey! Mr. Whiteside’s Bills read a first time. 
ursday, Feb. 22. Ministerial Crisis; Lord Palmerston’s Statement— Common 
Law Pr d Act Ar (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed—Army 
Service Act Amendment; Lord Panmure’s Bill committed. 
Friday, Feb. 23. Ministerial Explanations—Speeches of Sir James Graham, Mr. | 
8. Herbert, and Mr. Gladst Mr. Roebuck’s Committee of Inquiry appointed. | 











TIME-TABLE 








The Lords, The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment 
Priday..... -(m) 12h 

Monday . +(m) 1h 45m 

Tuesday ... -(m) 12h 45m 

jo Wednesday h ee. Sh 6m 

eee Thureday .. sees 5h 30m 

cece SR 35m — | Pridmy....seeeeseveses -(m) 2h lim 

Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 6h. 5m Sittings this Week, 6; Time, 4ih 50m 

Session, 23; — 46h —— this Session, 29; — 129h 55m 


Tue New GoverRNMENT AND ITs MEasuREs. 

When the motion was made in the House of Commons on Monday, to 
go into Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates, Mr. Layarn took 
occasion to make some remarks on the aspect fags affairs ; alleging 
the probability of some arrangement between Mr. Roebuck and the Go. 
vernment which would preclude discussion, as a reason for the course he 
took. The country, which stands on the brink of ruin—which has fallen 

into the abyss of di and become the laughingstock of Europe— 
' would not enticed onion on opportunity be given for the expression 
‘ of opinion. The late Government had been censured by the House, and 
had gone out in consequence; yet the present Government is almost 
identically composed of the same individuals. How far do the Members 
retained deserve the confidence of the country? Starting from this posi- 
tion, Mr. Layard freely dealt out censures upon the acts of the late and 
the measures of the present Government. The blockade had been carried 
out so as to cause immenge mischief; the transport service is in hopeless 
confusion ; the diplomacy has been mismanaged; nothing has been done 
to carry out the Foreign Enlistment Act ; the French, by taking contracts 
offered to us, have obtained the command of the supplies in Asia Minor; 
and, after permitting the Turks to be insulted by British officers, we 
have taken 20,000 into our pay. Such are the “ antecedents”’ of this 
Government. With regard to the future—the inquiry will be injurious 
to the public service, if honestly worked, and especially if it sit in judg- 
' ment on the present Cabinet ; but it could only be rejected on the ground 
that there were new men and a new programme. To show that such is 
not the case, Mr. Layard condemned the recent appointments of Com- 
missioners, and store that no inquiry is needed as the facts are so well 
known. The country is sick of commissions; it wants “‘a man.” The 





i 
| 
| 


| plan which should be adopted is that of the French National Convention ; 


who, on the failure of their army, sent out their own members, men 
who had no party considerations, who cared not for aristocratic influences, 
who “ went out determined to sacrifice those who were guilty, regardless 
of persons, and who did so. The result was, that in a few months that 
army achieved deeds which were unparalleled in the history of the world.” 
The system at the Horse Guards, the fear of responsibility, an undue re- 


| gard for family consideration, which leads to the neglect of merit, and 


the passing by of men like the officers of the East India Company, who 
have seen war,—these are the causes of the present intolerable state of 
things. Lord Palmerston, whom the whole House were ready to support 
when he took office, no longer gives satisfaction. The country wants to 
see whether it cannot be governed by “ something new”; it don’t want 
to see the same parties in power over and over again. He implored Lord 
Palmerston once more to reflect, for by continuing in his present course 
he will lose all confidence and all support. 

[General Peel and Lord Palmerston rose together; but the Premié 
gave way to the cries for the General. } 

General Pex said, that he was not in the least surprised at the feeling 
of despondency abroad, after Lord John Russell hud spoken of the state 
of the army as he had done, and after the publication of other accounts, 
It was their duty first to inquire into the cause of evils, and then to con- 
demn those who had brought the evils about ; but the House of Commons 
reversed that principle, and condemned before they inquired. He had 
voted against the inquiry, not from confidence in the Government, but 
because the propo tribunal of inquiry was unconstitutional and im- 
practicable. The causes of the evils are so plain that no Committee is 
needed to inquire into them. The Government commenced a great war 
with inadequate means; and with those inadequate means they attempted 
more than any army could possibly execute. All had been called upon to 
do more than they could, from Lord Raglan down to the smallest drum- 
mer-boy. The men have died because they were overworked and under- 
fed; there has been less mortality among the officers because they are not 
called upon to perform manual labour and are better fed. The men who 
were well clothed were healthy enough. These evils arose from sending 
out at first more troops than the reduced state of our peace establishment 
admitted of. It would have been better to have sent out ten or fifteen 
thousand men and to have attempted what ten or fifteen thousand men 
could accomplish. When the siege began, the numbers of the French 
and English were nearly equal, and the siege operations were divided be- 
tween them. After the battle of Inkerman our position was different. 
The French force increased, ours diminished, yet we continued to con- 
duct the same amount of siege-works as the French ; and while our men 
passed three nights out of four in the trenches, the French passed only 
one night out of four. Then Lord Raglan{called for reinforcements ; and 
those sent out were so young and unseasoned that they rapidly died off or 
became unfit for service. But when the Government looked elsewhere 
for men fit for immediate service, and proposed to employ foreigners, the 
House made it a party question. General Peel defended the existing sys- 
tem. To complain of regimental officers as unfit for staff employment 
when they have never been allowed to qualify themselves, is the same as 
if a man who only kept a gig should turn round upon his servant and 
complain because he could not drive a four-in-hand. Representative go- 
vernment is an admirable thing, but it is not all that is required to carry 
on agreat war. It may be a fine thing to have a morning state of the 


| army laid duly on the breakfast-table: that, as was said of the Light 


Cavalry charge at Balaklava, may be very magnificent, but it is not war. 
Led Passenneoun protested against the | of Mr. Layard, who 
said the country had been disgraced ‘and had me a Jaughingstock to 
Europe, and who mingled with his observations “ vulgar declamation 

ainst the aristocracy of this country.” Deeply lamenting the sufferings 
of the army, he said it would be a great mistake to suppose that the suf- 
fering had been confined to our troops. Without speaking of the F rench, 
who have endured a good deal, he knew, on pretty good authority, that 
there are 35,000 Russians in hospital, sick and wounded; and, however 
the sufferings of our troops have been increased by want of arrangement, 
they have arisen in great part from tbe nature of the service—the incles 
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wate 
mency of the weather, and visible causes in the power of no man to con- 
So far from feeling ashamed, he felt proud of events from the merit 
of which Mr. Layard sought to detract. Tell us of the aristocracy of 

d!—why, in that glorious charge at Balaklava, leading were the 

and wealthiest in the land, following were the representatives of 
the e of this country—neither the peer who led, nor the trooper who 
followed being distinguished the one from the other. Mr. Layard says it 
js trifling with the interests of the army to send out Commissioners, who 
willapply a remedy at once. What does he recommend? A Committee 
to send forth a blue-book, and Commissioners after the manner of the 
Committee of Public Safety. in the French Revolution, empowered to 
execute summary justice. “Why, you might take the honourable gen- 
tleman at his word, and if you were to add this instruction to the Com- 
mittee, that the members thereof proceed instantly to the Crimea and re- 
main there during the rest of the session, perhaps that would be satisfac- 
tory.” (Laughter.) Mr. Layard said that Lord Palmerston, between 
Friday night and Monday, had fallen in the estimation of the country, 
because he did not frame a different Cabinet. If Mr. Layard would be 
good enough in succession to the Members of the proposed Committee to 
add those of the proposed Cabinet, the House could judge between them. 
But he was sure that, when the people see a Government constituted 


the failure of two other attempts to form a Government, they will | 
feel that the men who have undertaken the task have done so because | 


they feel the country should not be left without a Government. 

War will be carried on with adequate vigour. If the opportunity for con- 
cluding a safe and honourable peace be real, the Government will avail 
themselves of it. But if *‘the adversary has not been brought to that 
temper of mind which will induce him to consent to those conditions upon 
which permanent peace can for the future be established, why then, Sir, we 
shall appeal with confidence to the country for support in those greater ex- 
ertions which a continuance of the contest may im upon us as a neces- 
sity; and, whatever may be said by the honourable Member for Aylesbury, 
poy others who may rise after me in debate, I feel confident that this 
country will give its oy we to a Government which honourably and 
honestly stands forward to do its duty ia a moment of emergency; a Go- 
vernment which has not forced itself upon the country by any vote or mo- 
tion in this House, or by any Parliamentary maneuvre; a Government 





which has arisen in consequence of the failure of others who might, if they | 


had chosen, have undertaken the work, but who shrank from doing it at the 
time when the offer was made tothem. I do not mention this as reflecting 
blame =_ them, but simply as the fact which led to the formation of the 
present Government. Two endeavours having been made to form a Govern- 
ment, and those two endeavours having failed, I should have thought myself 
a degraded man if I had not undertaken the task. I feel wy of the sup- 
port which my honourable and noble friends have afforded 

myself with confidence upon the generosity of the country and of Parlia- 


me. I throw | 


ment; and I am convinced that, if we do our duty—and we shall do our | 
duty as long as we have the support of the country to enable us to do it— | 


if we are enabled by the support of the country to do that which we con- 
ceive to be our duty, in spite of temporary reverses, in spite of the mo- 
mentary aspect of affuirs—we shall succeed in carrying matters to a suc- 


cessful issue, be it for peace now or be it for peace hereafter; but, whether | 


by negotiations now, or whether by force of arms afterwards, we shall be 
able to place this country upon that proud footing of future security which 
its greatness and its power so well entitle it to occupy.” (Loud cheers.) 

The debate was continued fora short time. Mr. J. G. Puriumore u 
inquiry ;‘and vindicated representative institutions from the charge thatthey 
are ill adapted for carrying on war. Mr. Warner thought that Lord Pal- 
merston’s explanations were unsatisfactory, and the measures he proposed 
not those expected from him, But if he would undertake to inquire into 
the grievances of the army, Mr. Warner would rather it should be done 
by the Government than the House of Commons. Major Rerp denounced 
the Horse Guards as “rotten.” Mr. Murroven roughly characterized 
Lord Palmerston as “an old man whose hands are tied by red tape.” 

Army Estates, 

The House went into Committee of Supply; and Mr. Frepertck Prev 
moved the Army Estimates for the ensuing financial year. He begged 
the indulgence of the Committee, as he had scarcely had sufficient time 
to become acquainted with the details of the service; and as Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, who prepared the estimates, and on whom he had relied, was 
unable to attend the House in consequence of indisposition. 

Exclusively of the number of men employed in the East Indies, the 
force proposed to be raised under the Foreigners Enlistment Act, and the 
Militia, the number of men it was proposed to maintain was 178,645 —or 
an increase of 35,869 upon the whole number voted last year. But last 


| 
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Lord Szymovur defended Mr. Hume, who had never opposed a vote 
tending to promote efficiency, and whose proposals for reducing the Esti- 
mates were always defeated. In fact, the party which had most reduced 
the Estimates was the Conservative Government of 1835. He further 
remarked, that our cavalry force is too small,—a miserable 9000 ; yet 
we maintain the Household Brigade, which is ineffective for the purposes 
of war. The 90,0007. spent upon these horses and men, so heavy as to 
be unserviceable, would maintain four effective cavalry regiments. Mr, 
Henry Batu said, that after having been insufficiently supplied with 
transports, the Government are going to the other extreme—the land 
transport is to consist of 8000 drivers and 12,000 horses. Lord Cardigan 
said the light cavalry horses had been starved—why had they been 
starved? There is plenty of barley at Constantinople. Sir Ersxive 
Perry defended Mr. Layard from the charge of uttering vulgar decla- 
mation against the aristocracy; and expressed his disappointment that 
Lord Palmerston had not put forth a more vigorous programme, When 
he heard his plans on Friday last, he felt a chill of dissatisfaction. If 
they were satisfied with Lord Raglan, let them disregard popular clamour 
and popular ignorance; but if they are not satisfied—the course is ob- 
vious. Any man, however gifted in the art of war, must be paralyzed 
with these Commissions hanging round his neck. Sir Erskine pointed 
out defects in the hospital arrangements. One was this: several hun- 
dred soldiers came down sick; they had lost their kits, and, of course, 
their knives and forks; the hospital authorities refused to supply new 
ones, because the regulation is that a soldier must find his own knife and 
fork! Mr, Layarp observed that tents must be supplied to the army 
better than those now in use, and sufficient to protect the soldiers. 
Government, it was said, had sent to Thessaly to raise cavalry; if they 
sent to Asia Minor they could obtain sufficient numbers of irregular 
cavalry inferior to none. Mr, Joun M‘Grecor complained of the mode 
in which supplies had been sent out, and held up Green and Co.—who 
are not “green” in their mode of transacting business, like the Ad- 
miralty and the Commissariat—as an example to the Government. Mr. 
Ricu suggested that 20,000 was too low an estimate of casualties. Mr. 
Drummonp did not object to the vote; but nearly the same sum had 
been voted last year. Sums were voted for clothing, which the army 
never got. They had horses, and starved them, Would the men get 
the clothing, and the horses their food, this year? What man had they 
got to say these things should be done? If he could get no proper 
answer, he would turn out every man from first to last. You require 
aman to act, and not a mere pack of twaddling red-tapists who do 
nothing. Mr. Newprcare commented on Mr. Layard’s charges against 
the aristocracy. They have not shown themselves to be a degenerate 
race. The failure has not been in the aristocratic branches of the 
service. 

Mr. Orway recommended the employment of Indian troops in the 
Crimea, and Indian officers, like Edwardes or Outram ; and, taunting the 
Government with having done nothing to raise a foreign legion, he told 
an amusing story to illustrate that subject. Some weeks ago, an excel- 
lent officer, Baron Von Stuttenheim, was sent for by telegraph; he came 
without a clean shirt, so hurried was he, and every day for six weeks he 
was kept running between St. James's and the War Department ; but he 
never succeeded in getting past the porter in the hall, 

Lord Patmersron met, without preface, the various points raised by 
the preceding speakers. To Mr. Boldero he said, that anaval war, merely, 
would not have placed sufficient coercion upon Russia. He utterly de- 
nied that the fleet had come back from the Baltic without having done 
anything. Was it nothing to have destroyed Bomarsund—intended as a 
naval station on a scale greater than Cronstadt? There were twenty- 
seven or thirty Russian sail of the line and as many frigates in the Baltic : 
if we had not had a large naval power in the Baltic, the whole of this 
fleet would have scoured the sea, ravaged commerce, threatened our shores, 
and inflicted disgrace on the country. Instead of this, not even a por- 
tion of the Russian fleet escaped. As to the military operations, it be- 


| came necessary to strike a blow somewhere: a victory might have been 
| gained in central Russia, and not one step gained towards a decisive re- 


sult ; it was therefore resolved to strike the blow where it was most sen- 


| sibly felt—at the great power of Russia in the Black Sea, which lies at 


Sebastopol. The difficulties have been greater than were anticipated. 
But the House must look with some indulgence upon the errors of men 


| who had everything to learn. It is one thing to learn tactics at an academy 
| and another actually to perform them ; and in this respect the Continental 


year 30,000 men were provided for under two supplementary votes; and | 


therefore the entire augmentation upon the original estimate of last year 
was 65,869. It will be necessary to recruit 40,000 men this year to raise 
the arniy to the strength proposed, and 20,000 more to fill up vacancies ; 
and therefore provision had been made for recruiting 60,000 men. The 


total charge for the land forces is 7,353,804/.—or an increase upon the | 


original and supplementary estimates of last year of 2,630,5162 Mr. 
Peel entered minutely into the details of the vote; and stated among 
other things, that 322,000/. would be required for 7500 horses for the 
cayalry,which would enable them to mount almost the entire cavalry 
force; that there would be 8000 drivers in the land transport corps or- 
ganized by Colonel M‘Murdo; that the estimated charge for the foreign 
corps is 400,000/., supposing it to consist of thirteen regiments 1000 
strong; and that the 150 embodied regiments of Militia would cost 
3,813,383/. The total charge for effective and non-effective is 13,721,000/. 
The first vote submitted to the Committee was for 193,595 of all ranks, 
of whom 14,950 would be foreigners. 

Several Members took the opportunity affurded by the Committee to 
express their opinions on the conduct of the war, the military system, 
and the present Government. Mr. Botpsro complained that the war 


armies have advantages over ours. Mr. Williams had condemned the 
Household troops as usual. We are often told to imitate the military or- 
ganizations of foreign countries if we would be successful: now a privi- 
leged corps exists in nearly all armies—in the French, the Austrian, the 
Prussian, and the Russian; in all these there are troops corresponding to 
the brigade of Guards; and if there is a desperate resistance to be made or 
distinguished service to be performed, the Guards are there to do it. Lord 
Seymour had objected to the Household cavalry as too heavy for use : 
did he forget Waterloo and the Peninsula? These regiments have not 
been sent to the Crimea, because it is too distant, and the nature of the 
ground does not require troops of this kind. Mr, Williams Goss to 
the expense of the War Department in the Estimates: but no @nsolida- 
tion can supersede the necessity for clerks, and provision must{be made 
for the discharge of the duties of the civil service. It is not correct to 
say that the war was begun without any land transport. The change that 
has taken place is the transfer of that corps from the Commissariat and 
the making of it a special department. Mr. Baillie had alladed to the 


| want of forage, and ascribed that want to the neglect of the Commissariat ; 


had been other than a naval war; and that, having sent an army to con- | 


tend against the Russians, it had not been better supplied. Mr, Witttam 
Wiu1AMs would not object to the number of men, but there were several 
items upon which reductions might be made: such as the charge for the 
War Department, which surely might be reduced, now that the office of 
Secretary at War has been abolished; and the higher pay of the Guards 
—450 per cent higher than the pay of the other regiments. Colonel 
Knox attributed the present state of the army mainly to Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Hume. As to the Guards—have they done their duty or not? 
are they worth their hire? The pettifogging economy of Mr. Williams, 
cavilling and fighting over every estimate, had crippled the hands of 
Government, so that they had entered on the war with inadequate means. 





but it must be remembered that forage for twenty days was lost in the 
hurricane of the 14th November. Mr. Baillie had also asked what steps 
had been taken to form a foreign corps ? 

“It is perfectly true that hitherto we have not succeeded in acting upon 
that bill, and why? I must tell the House the truth, however unpleasant 
it may be to some to hear it; but the reason why we have not succeeded 
has been the language—I am forced to say it—has been the language which 
was used in debates in this and the other House of Parliament, and which 
created such a feeling of resentment and indignation throughout the Con- 
tinent of Europe, that those persons who had before been prepared to take 
letters of service to raise troops in Germany threw them up, and said that 
under the circumstances they were unable to raise a man. The condition, 
also, which was imposed on the Government of not giving half-pay to the 
officers, likewise tended to impede the execution of the plan. I undertake 
to say, that if Parliament bad not put in a clause prohibiting the ore | 
of half-pay to the officers, and if language of so insulting a kind had not 
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been held with regard to what were called ‘mercenary troops, Germans, 
Belgians, Heaven knows who,’ thus raising the national feeling of the Con- 
at against us, by this time we should have had a very different story 

0 tell.” 

With regard to allowances for outfit to non-commissioned officers on 
promotion, it would be seen in the Estimates that the sum of 5000/7. has 
been allotted for that purpose, and 2000/. in good-service gratuities for 
life. Instructions have been given to provide knives and forks for the 
sick and wounded; and to provide a new supply of tents. The French 
officers have felt so greatly the inconveniences of their tents, that General 
Canrobert sent to France for tents upon our model. If light cavalry can 
be obtained in Asia Minor, as Mr. Layard suggested, it would be far 
better to get them there than bring troops over from India. And as to 
transferring such officers as Colonel Outram and Major Edwardes to the 
Crimea, perhaps the President of the Board of Control would have a word 
or two on that point, and the Governor-General would not thank the Go- 
vernment at home, if it deprived him of these officers; for India might 
have to be defended as well as the Crimea invaded. The Government 
have given their earnest attention to the supply of horses and men in the 
Crimea. No army was ever before so well supplied, so fully equipped. 
The deficiencies arose for want of arrangement for conveying to the men 
and the horses the things sent for them. There was great force in Mr. 
Newdegate’s remark, in answer to the attacks on the aristocracy, that 

- - - - “ Where your system has broken down—where evil has arisen 
from the want of capacity, of energy, of intelligence, or of the accurate and 
zealous performance of duty—it was not that the gentry, not that the aris- 
tocracy, not that the noblemen in the Army were in fault, but persons be- 
longing to other classes of the community. It is in the Medical department, 
the Commissariat department, and the Transport department, which nobody 
contends are filled with the sons of the aristocracy or the gentry.” 

He could assure the House, that no effort shall be spared to despatch 
the new clothing provided for the next campaign. Government will or- 
ganize a sufficient army of reserve to enable it to place in the field a force 
sufficient to contend against any difficulties. 

After some further conversation, the votes for the men and also for the 
money were agreed to. 

Army Service Act AMENDMENT Bitz. 

The motion for the second reading of Lord Panmure’s bill, giving the 
Crown power to enlist men of mature age for limited periods under ten 
years, gave rise to a discussion on the conduct of the war and the state of 
the Militia. 

The Earl of Etnennorovcn took Lord Panmure to task because he 
had omitted to make a statement on the operation of the present mode of 
enlistment and of the effective force of the Army. He looked with alarm 
on the mode of furnishing the force required : 60,000 recruits are wanted, 
but even that number will not materially increase the effective force ; 
and no provision is made for casualties which may be set down at 30,000. 
The only solid foundation for an effective army is the Militia: unless 
very energetic measures be taken, by individuals who have influence— 
unless some measure of coercion is applied by Government—it will be 
impossible to keep the Militia up to a full complement. If the Poor-law 
Unions were the districts to which the quotas were apportioned, and a 
fine imposed where the quota should not be supplied, the Chairman of 
the Board, in cotperation with the Guardians, would effectually exert 
himself to procure militiamen. The system about to be adopted of enor- 


make good casualties in time of war than in time of peace; but he did 
not fear there would be any difficulty in raising the supply by recruitin, 
To some extent recourse has been had to the Militia, but some of the - q 
giments have not shown the activity expected from them in furnishj . 
their quota. Energetic measures will be taken to obtain a supply ahe 
an appeal has been made to the commanding-officers. The system of 
fines now recommended was tried, and failed, during the last war: and 
would not be likely to succeed now. ‘ The attention of Government has 
been much directed to the recruiting of the army; and there can be no 
question that means must be found, if not gentle, then they must be 
found by compulsion, for recruiting the ranks of her Majesty’s service, jn 
order to enable this war to be carried on with vigour.” With regard to 
the composition of regiments : there will be two Lieutenant-Colonels, one 
in the field and one at home, each in command of a portion of the regi- 
ment. There will be 1000 men in the Crimea, 400 in the Mediterran, 
and 600 at home. The inconveniences resulting from what Lord Ellen. 
borough called shuffling regiments together, at the outset of the war, were 
temporary, and have disappeared months ago. 

It might be inferred from some of Lord Ellenborough’s observations 
that the war was undertaken for the special interest of this country, 
Now it was undertaken honestly, not for aggressive purposes, but to re« 
strain Russia ; and Lord Panmure would be sorry to see this country turn 
to her own advantage a force collected for a higher and nobler ‘ 
With regard to India, it would be a serious consideration that could in- 
duce us to withdraw the troops referred to by Lord Ellenboro No 
further than withdrawing the Queen’s regiments—in whose withdrawal 
the Governor-General fully acquiesced—would he venture, for the sake 
of employing Indian troops in the Crimea, to deprive India of troops on 
which she relies to resist attacks and maintain order. 


A debate ensued on the subject of the Militia. The Earl of Mawes. 
BURY strongly objected to the way in which the Militia regiments 
had been treated. They were raised on a promise that they should 
not be embodied except in the event of an invasion—which they 
thought visionary; yet within a year an act was passed to em- 
body them in case of a war. That had been never understood ; 
and it had produced the worst effects in preventing recruiting. Ad- 
mitting that the ballot might be needed, he urged the Govern- 
ment, whatever it did to be frarx and intelligible. Earl Grey took 
the same view; but added, that the Militia is a defensive force, and 
should not be used as a nursery o/' the Army. At present it is neither a 
reserve nor a nursery; for officers cannot be expected to discipline their 
men, if the men as soon as they are disciplined be draughted off to the 
regular army. He fully concurred in the bill before the House. At the 
close of his speech, Lord Grey took occasion to argue against Lord Ellen- 
borough’s views regarding the danger to India from Russia: the pr 
that India should take part in the war was wild and impolitic. With regard 
to Poland, he trusted the war would not be converted into a war to carry 
out magnificent schemes for the restoration of that country,—an act 
which can only be accomplished by the Poles themselves. 

The Earl of Eatinron suggested, that power should be given as soon 
as possible to the Lords-Lieutenant of counties in Scotland to call meet- 
ings for carrying out the Militia Act, which at present they cannot do 
without a special sanction from the Crown. Earl FirrzwitiiaM supported 
the arguments of Earl Grey, and objected to the practice of making’ the 








mously increasing the numerical strength of regiments, and dispersing 
them in fragments, partly in England, partly in the Mediterranean, and 
purtly in the Crimea, would practically nullify the army. There will be 
fragments at home, but no army; and that is contrary to all military 
principle. Deeply did he regret to come to the conclusion, that our mili- 
tary institutions are inadequate to support an army of the original 
strength of that which went to the Crimea; and earnestly did he con- 
demn the practice of shuffling regiments together then adopted, thus de- 
stroying discipline and the esprit de corps. In consequence of sending 
out every man and boy upon whom hands could be laid, regiment after 
regiment was thrown into a bottomless pit, where they could do the pub- 
lic no service. 

Amidst a great deal of regret at the conduct of the war, he congratu- 
lated Lord Clarendon on two events,—the convention concluded with 
Sardinia, that most admirable transaction of a long-sighted Government 
which gives Piedmont a new position in Europe ; and the convention for 
the employment of Turkish troops in British pay. If Turkey can be 
saved, it will be only by the revival of her army. He would like to see 
a Turkish contingent officered by British officers to serve in Asia, and 
another officered by French officers to serve on the Pruth: for some 
means must be taken to make diversions somewhere, otherwise our 
army will not be able to withstand the enemy in the Crimea. He saw | 
with regret that sufficient attention has not been paid to the war in Asia, 
for we are an Asiatic as well as an European power, and in addition to 
the Turkish troops we should secure the aid of the Persians; and these, 
together with the available forces—especially the artillery and irregular 
cavalry—in British India, paid by the East India Company, would form 
an army of 50,000 men, which would be strong enough to give us Georgia 
and Tiflis, Surely the Government of India will not be the Prussia of 
the East, and let others fight her battles? In Georgia, we should have the | 
people and the Circassians by our side, and attack Russia with the arms | 
she used to subjugate Europe. 

“ You may depend upon it that in this war you must fail unless you de- | 
termine to appeal to nations, and not alone to armies—unless you will avail | 
yourselves of the means which the national feeling of the people more re- 
cently annexed to Russia places at your disposal, This is a war, I regret to 
say, ad internecionem ; and it is absolutely necessary that you should avail 
yourselves of every means in your power for the purpose of bringing it to a | 
conclusion honourable to this country, safe for us, and safe for the rest of the | 
world.” 

These sentiments were loudly cheered ; and the Earl of Harrowsy, | 
taking up the theme, urged an appeal to the nationalities of Europe, and | 
the reconstruction of Poland, with the concurrence of Austria, as a barrier | 
to Russia. From Poland Russia commands the whole of Germany ; on | 
the side of Poland and the Caucasus alone can Russia be affected ; and he 
trasted that Lord John Russell had not gone to Vienna pledged to carry | 
out the opinion he rather hastily expressed in the House of Commons, 
that under no circumstances should any change be made in the territorial 
possessions of Russia. 

Lord Panmvr:E first took notice of some of the points raised by Lord 
Ellenborough, Of course, a greater number of men will be required to 





| R 





Militia regiments nurseries for the Army. 

After some minute explanations by Lord Panmure, the bill was read a 
second time, and through its remaining stages. On the tbird 
reading, words were inserted, at the suggestion of Lord ELLENBorovan, 
limiting the duration of the act to three years, 


Tre Mrnisteriat Crisis. 

From his place in the House of Commons, on Thursday evening, Lord: 
PALMERSTON announced, that Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, had resigned their offices, and only held them until their 
successors be appointed. Under these circumstances, he proposed that 
no public business should be entered upon, except those orders to which 
there was no objection. His right honourable friends would attend in 
their places on Friday, and state the grounds which had led them to 
resign. 

Mr. Disraxtt said, he heard with deep regret, and some consternation, 
that the Cabinet so recently formed, and which he hoped would have had 
a much longer existence, had come so suddenly to a disruption. Inthe 
absence of the gentlemen who had resigned, it would be improper to 
make any remarks on their conduct; which on a proper occasion, as well 
as the conduct of Lord Palmerston, would be canvassed. 

It was subsequently arranged, that Mr. Roebuck’s motion for nomi- 
nating his Committee should on Friday have precedence of the orders of 
the day, and that then the three outgoing Ministers should make their 
explanations. 

, TRADE witH Russta. 

Mr. Corxrer moved for a return of the Russian exports from Arch- 
angel to this country during the present year; and in doing so, he drew 
the attention of the House to the whole question of the trade with Rus- 
sia, its evasion of the blockade, and its continuance through Prussia. 
He intimated that if the explanation of Government were not satisfac- 
tory, he might subsequently set forth the policy which he thought ad- 
visable, in the form of a substantive resolution. The wealth of Russia 
consists almost entirely of serf-labour, and in the products of the soil ; 
tallow, hemp, and linseed, being the chief commodities produced for the 
benefit of the nobles. At the outbreak of the war, it was expected that as 
much would be done by injury to the commerce of Russia as by our 
prowess in the field; that her wealth would be so crippled as to render 
continuance of the war impossible. Upon former occasions, as when 
ussia joined Napoleon in the Continental blockade, she became a se- 
rious sufferer, and a rouble, “the pulse of Russian commerce,” declined 
in value. At the outbreak of the present war, it fell from par—38 pence— 
to 32 pence; and bankruptcy for the Russian land and Government was 
anticipated. The results to been the reverse. Notwithstanding the 
blockades, the exports have been greater thanever; the decline of English 
money sent to Russia has only been from 11,000,000/. to 10,000,000/,, and 
the rouble has risen to par. That amount has not been sent in goods but 
in money, the most convenient form for Russia under present circum- 
stances. The blockade in the Black Sea and Sea of Azoy—where much 
was expected, because the land-carriage would be too lengthy for evasion— 
has not been maintained ; it was notified in June, in July, on the Ist of 
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February, and the 16th; but if any has existed at all, it has only been 
within the last few days. The shipments of linseed from the ports 
jn those seas have been unprecedented in scale; 700,000 quarters from 
to December 1854 against 640,000 and 445,000 quarters in the 
whole of the two preceding years. By blockading the Danube, Turkish 
in has been kept back from this country, while the vexatious blockade 

of the other ports has only thrown the trade and its profits into the hands 
of the Greek merchants, who took it up where our trade has abandoned 
jt, and the sea is so small, that a single steamer might have blockaded the 
straits of Kertch. The blockade of the Baltic has been evaded by the 
transit through Prussia: 1000 thalers a day have been taken for import- 
duties on the Prussian frontier; 500 loads of hemp and flax have arrived 
day at Memel. This route has occasioned an increased cost on Russian 
uce of not less than 2,500,000/., which falls upon the consumer ; so 
that besides the expense of imposing the blockade, we pay 2,500,000/. 
for its evasion. This trade is organized to a great extent by the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Prussia for the purpose of evading the blockade ; 
a convention has been entered into for the formation of a railway, 
and Prussia derives a great revenue. It is a new trade, carried on 
to the detriment of ourselves. Now, by “the rule of 1756,” a neutral 
js at liberty to carry on his accustomed trade in time of war, but 
a new trade, to the prejudice of either of the belligerents,—a rule 
laid down by Lord Stowell. Mr. Collier glanced at the means for ren- 
dering the blockade effectual,—the actual closing of the Black Sea 
and the Baltic on the Prussian frontier, the search of neutral vessels 
for 8 from a blockaded port, and the prohibition of Russian produce 
jn this country. The merchants in St. Petersburg informed Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, that if the trade were prohibited they would have nothing to 
do with it; and a similar conclusion was come to in London. On that 
declaration, the rouble fell from 36 to 32. Substitutes for the produce 
of Russia could be found in other countries—India, Africa, and Italy. 
The measure might entail some sacrifice upon this country; but unless 
this country is prepared for sacrifice necessary to render the war effectual, 
it may as well declare itself a nation of shopkeepers, stay at home, and 
give up hostilities ; and if the present Government went on like the last, 





proposing half measures, and requiring to be goaded into activity by the | 


press, the sooner they fall the better. 
In seconding the motion, Mr. Mircue xt, as a Russian merchant, stated 
several facts to establish Mr. Collier's conclusion, that the best way 


to bring the war to a termination was to stop the trade with Russia. | 


The income of the nobles, who are the possessors of military power, is 
derived from serf-labour and the produce of the soil. Most of them 
live up to their income; they are now paying war-taxes and losing their 
revenue. If Government made up its mind that trade should go on dur- 
ing peace, there would be no necessity for maintaining a fleet at all. 


Mr. CarpweEtt did not oppose the motion for papers; he admitted the 
interest of the subject, and the ability of Mr. Collier's statement. He re- 
plied by a counter-statement. At the opening of the war, we found that 
the ally with whom we were to be united had differed from us as to the 
laws that ought to prevail during war, and that it would be desirable to 
adopt a maritime policy most beneficial to neutral powers that would 
ae with us. Hence the declaration of policy which accompanied 

e declaration of war. The blockade of Russia, however, has not been 
so ineffective as Mr, Collier represented. The stoppage to the advance of 
capital from this country rendered it necessary to give time for withdraw- 
ing British interests in the Baltic and the White Sea; and communication 


with the Allies on the manner of carrying out the blockade also affected the | 


date of enforcing the blockade in the Baltic and the Black Sea. The Rus- 
sian mercantile navy has, for the purpose of commerce, been entirely anni- 
hilated ; while, on the other hand, our own commerce has ridden unharmed 
in every sea, and is saved the higher insurance that would have been paid 
against risk of capture by Russia. Allowing for the transit trade with 
Russia, the Russian flax trade has diminished by 670,000, or about 52 per 
cent ; in hemp the diminution is 53, and in tallow 63 per cent. Russia 
takes great pains to become a manufacturing country ; but her manu- 
factures have been arrested by the effects of the blockade. Nor has the 
loss of the overland trade been exclusively on our side. 
risen here they have diminished in St. Petersburg. Goods have beer three 
or four months on their way, have lain perdu in woods and villages; and 
in fact the pressure which is felt by the consumer is equally felt in Rus- 
sia. There are two difficulties in putting a further arrest upon the Rus- 
sian trade. The slightest kind of manufacture renders the produce of one 
country lawfully to be regarded as the goods of the other. And if Russian 
produce were prohibited, the British consumer would be cramped in ob- 
taining his raw material in the market of the world, with the proba- 
bility that increased cost would transfer some of our manufactures to Ger- 
many, where prices leave us a very small balance. The blockade as it is 
enforced inflicts a maximum of injury on Russia and a minimnm of injury 
on ourselves. Customs-regulations against Russian produce would inflict 
a maximum of injury upon ourselves and a minimum of injury upon 
Russia. As to the proposed substitutes of produce from other countries, 
that change cannot be effected suddenly ; or if prices were equal, traders 
would already have sought the markets of India, &c, The first Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Colonel Stanley, and Lord Ashburton, saved this country from 
the deplorable consequences of a similar project forty years ago. Then, 
again, certificates of origin have always proved inefficacious; and any 
enforcement of a hostile restriction upon commerce beyond the one uni- 
versal rule which is unaccompanied by privileges or licences would em- 
barrass us with friendly neutrals or allies, such even as France. 
Subsequently, the position taken by Mr. Collier was supported by Mr. 
Watson and Me. Heaptam. Mr. Ricarpo and Lord Duncan rather gave 
their support to Government. Sir James Grauam said a few words to 
rove that the delays or imperfections of the blockade did not lie with 
is department—the Admiralty. He stated that when the orders for a 
blockade were received by the French and English Admirals in the Black 
Sea, they consulted, and arranged to effect it by blockading the entrance 
at the Bosphorus; but the French and English Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople had great doubts whether that would be legal; the question was 
referred to their Governments, and three months were lost. Then came 
the great expedition to the Crimea, and there was a difficulty in finding a 
combined fleet for the blockading duty. At present every port in the 
Black Sea, except the mouths of the Danube, is closely blockaded. Mr. 
Duncan, in the name of his constituents, thanked Government for the 
considerate delay in the White Sea,—without which it might have been 
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difficult to feed 40,000 people in Dundee, thrown out of employment for 
want of flax, already paid for, 
Motion agreed to. 


Nationa Humiation. 

The Earl of Roprn inquired whether the Government had taken any 
steps to appoint a day of prayer and humiliation throughout the country, 
on account of the disastrous condition of our army in the Crimea? He 
feared that the answer given some time ago to the Duke of Grafton by 
Lord Aberdcen would draw down some grievous calamity on the nation. 

The Earl of Anerprrn explained, that the Duke of Grafton had pro- 
posed to introduce a prayer for ordinary use into the Liturgy; that it was 
to this he objected; and that he had written to the Duke of Grafton to 
7 he should advise her Majesty to order a special day of humiliation in 

ent. 

Earl Granvitxe said that her Majesty's Government intend to advise 
her Majesty to appoint a day of humiliation. 

Tne Unnoasrev Corres. 

During the debate on the Army Estimates, on Monday, Mr. Wirson 
told the story of the unroasted coffee. Coffee had been first served out 
to British troops during the Caffre war, where it was served in an un- 
roasted state, and preferred in that state, because more easily carried and 
in better condition. Coffee was not sent out as rations to the troops in 
the East at first, but for sale at prime cost. On the 28th June, Lord 
Raglan ordered that coffee should be part of the morning rations; and on 
the 5th July, Sir Charles Trevelyan, without any representation from the 
East, sent out 5000 pounds of roasted coffee as an experiment, request- 
ing Mr. Filder to report whether it was desirable that the coffee should 
be roasted. That letter did not reach Mr. Filder until September or Oc- 
tober: on the 6th November, he wrote to the Treasury, and on the 7th 
a minute was made that 225,000 pounds of roasted coffee should be at once 








If prices have | 


sent out, and that a monthly supply should follow. Unfortunately, 
transports were so much in demand for the conveyance of troops, that the 
first consignment was not shipped until the 16th December. Up to the 
| 13th February, 211,000 pounds had been sent out. 
Loxv Lucan. 

In reply to Mr. Craven Berkevey, Lord Patmerston said that Lord 
Lucan was some time ago recalled, “* in consequence of differences between 
| him and the Commander-in-chief, which rendered it quite impossible for 
| them to act together.” 
Transport or INVALIDs. 

In reply to Mr. Watson, Lord Patmerston stated that the Duke of 
Newcastle had sent out a commission to inquire into the condition of the 
| hospitals; to recommend such measures as they might think right and 
| proper; and to report, not merely to the Government, but to Lord Rag- 
| lan; and Lord Raglan was requested to act upon those recommendations 
without delay. Lord Panmure intends to organize a periodical transport 
service between Constantinople and the Crimea and England, for the 
purpose of bringing home invalids. 
Tue Newsrarer Sramr. 

On the motion of Mr. GLavsrons, the following resolutions were passed 
in Committee, and a bill founded on the resolutions was ordered to be 
brought in— 

“ That it is expedient to repeal the exemption of newspapers from postage- 
duty ; and in lieu thereof, to charge on newspapers and printed books and 
papers transmitted by post rates of postage according to weight. That it is 
expedient to alter and amend the laws relating to the stamp-duties on news- 
papers, the printing and publishing of newspapers, and registration and 
giving securities in connexion therewith, and the regulation of the duties of 
postage on printed ‘papers.”’ 

Tue Heatran Bitts, 

In moving the second reading of the Nuisances Removal Bill and of 
the Public Health Bill, in order that they might be referred to a Select 
| Committee, Sir Bensamin Hau. stated some alterations which it would 
| be advisable to make in the former. The provisions of that bill will be 
confined to England and Wales alone, as the Lord Advocate for Scotland 
and the Secretary for Ireland have consented to the introduction of sepa- 
rate bills for those parts of the United Kingdom. The bill contains two 
parts, one of general application, the other to be applied under special 
circumstances. It will be an amendment if the bill be divided into two 
parts. The clauses of the bill adopted from the Building Act will be 
struck out. He trusted that the Select Committee would set their faces 
against any great prolongation of evidence, and not suffer any delay 
through the opposition of the gas and water companies, but enable him to 
carry the measures this session. 

Both bills were read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee. 

Mopet Hovses ror THe Poor. 

Mr. Duntor obtained leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the erection 
of dwelling-houses for the working classes in Scotland, The number of 
houses has diminished although the population has increased, and the 
most pernicious effects are produced by overcrowding. The object of the 
bill is to induce capitalists to associate and invest money in buildings for 
the poor. For this purpose, his bill contains a clause limiting the lia- 
bility of the shareholders ; and provides a cheap and safe mode of convey- 
ance, by requiring the lodgment of a plan and book {of reference at the 
office of the Sheritf’s Clerk, and the keeping of a corresponding register 
in the office of the association; the transfer to be effected by an entry in 
the book at an expense of 5s. or 10s, The bill would also empower an 
association, with the consent of the Magistrates and Town-Council, to 
apply to the Court of Session for possession of houses having no ascer- 
tained owners, upon payment into court of the purchase-moncy in ex- 
change for a Parliamentary title. 

Tenant CoMPENSATION, 

Mr. Sergeant Sure asked leave to bring in a bill to provide compensa- 
tion for improving tenants, and to consolidate and amend the laws re- 
lating to leasing powers in Ireland. What he proposed was, to bring in 
the Leasing Powers Bill as it came down from the House of Lords last 
session, with one slight alteration; and to add toit the Tenants Improve- 
ment Compensation Bill introduced last session by Sir John Young. Mr. 
Shee reminded Lord Palmerston, that without the support of the Irish 
Liberals his Government was not worth two months’ purchase; and he 
called upon him to say frankly whether or not he would support this 
bill. Unless he did, the Irish Members would not support him, Sir 
Joun Youne said, he would relieve Mr. Shee’s apprehensions, by stating 
that the Government would not oppose the introduction of the bill,— 
Leave given. 
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Pusiic Prosecutors. 

Mr. J. G. Puitimorg, in moving for leave to bring in a bill for the 
appointment of a public prosecutor, made a briefer statement of the ques- 
tion than has been customary, as he understood that the motion was not 
to be opposed by the Government. Before a prisoner is committed, the 
whole management of the case is in the hands of the police; after com- 
mittal, the Crown is supposed to be the prosecutor, but really the pro- 
secutor is either the injured party or the police. But the unlimited 
power of connivance on the part of the police gives rise to the grossest 
profligacy. Now it is important that every step in a criminal prosecu- 
tion should have the sanction of public salu. The Arrorngy-Ge- 
NERAL perfectly approved of the object of the bill, provided that it 
can be effected with a due regard to expense, and that the creation of 
an overwhelming amount of patronage be avoided. But he thought 
the subject was not ripe for legislation. He had consulted the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and had been told by him that when he 
filled the office of Attorney-General he had found it impossible to devise 
any satisfactory plan. If a large body of agents were created, they would 
need a staff for the collection of evidence, and an immense expense would 
be incurred. Then who is to have the patronage? It is obvious that 
the whole thing would become a matter of nepotism and favouritism ; 
which would produce bad effects on the administration of justice. Our 
code for the administration of justice is almost inconsistent with the ex- 
istence of a public prosecutor. 

In the conversation which these remarks called forth, Mr. M‘Manon 
contended that the system proposed to be introduced in England had 
failed in securing confidence in the administration of justice in Ireland. 
The people look upon a prisoner as persecuted by the Government. But 
Mr, Narrer, Mr. J. D. Frrzceratp, and Mr. Groner, himself a public 
prosecutor, took the opposite view, and urged Mr. Phillimore to go on 
with his bill. Mr, Ewanr, admitting that the question is beset with dif- 
ficulties, said that confidence in the administration of justice in Scotland 
is not shaken by the existence of public prosecutors. He suggested that 
the bill should be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. Puinn suggested 
“difficulties,” but concurred in Mr. Ewart’s suggestion, Leave given. 

Business oF THE Hovse, 

Mr. Sorneron moved the following resolutions on Tuesday— 

** That this House will not allow any public bill to be read a second time 
after the Ist day of July, without special leave. That this House will not 
allow any bill to continue an act ster to expire to be read a second time 
after Easter, without special leave. That orders of the day have precedence 
of notices of motions on every day of the week after Whitsuntide.” 

Mr. Bouveriz, Mr. Witi1aMms, and Lord Patmersron, directly op- 
posed the motion. Lord Paumerston declared that he was opposed to 
any restrictions on the conduct of public business. In private business 
persons are bound to conform to the known rules of the House; but 
matters of public interest cannot be subjected to fixed rules not applicable 
to fluctuating circumstances, Looking to the House as a great machine 
for legislation on great interests, he thought that their hands ought to be 
free and unshackled either by rules that at a certain hour of the night a 
certain kind of business should come on, or that Members should be 
limited in the length of their speeches,— Motion withdrawn. 

Tue Dock Butts, 

On the motion that the East and West India Dock Bill, one of three 
bills practically conferring a monopoly upon the Dock Companies, should 
be read a second time, Sir James Duxe objected, that it would be in- 
jurious to the trade of London, and would impose a severe tax on the 
publie : he moved that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 
In this opposition Mr. Canpwe.t concurred : he did not think the Dock 
Companies bad made out a case sufficiently strong to warrant an alteration 
of the bargain made at the time they originally obtained their bills. On 
a division, the bill was rejected by 249 to 26; and the other two bills, 
_ London Dock Bill and the St. Katherine’s Dock Bill, were with- 

wn. 


Che Court. 

An event probably unparalleled in the history of the British Court comes 
under notice this week—the Queen received some of her wounded Guards 
at Buckingham Palace. On Tuesday, thirty-two Grenadier Guards, 


wounded at Alma, Inkerman, and in the siege operations, were drawn | 


up in the grand hall of the Palace, under the orders of Colonel Wood ; 
and there, accompanied by Prince Albert, the Colonel of the regiment, 


and the young Princes and Princesses, the Queen saw and showed a warm | 


interest in the gallant fellows. Again on Thursday, her Majesty received 
twenty-six wounded men of the Coldstreams, under Colonel Gordon 
Drummond, and showed the like interest in their condition, 

The Queen and Prince Albert drove out in a sledge, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday ; and on Wednesday the Princess Koyal and Prince Arthur 
took the same exercise. Prince Albert skated in the garden of Bucking- 
ham Palace on Thursday. 

On Monday, Prince Albert visited some wounded men of the Grena- 
dier Guards at the Wellington Barracks, He afterwards presided at a 
meeting of the Patriotic Fund Commission. 

Twice this week, the Queen, Prince Albert, and some of the children, 
have visited the theatres; on Tuesday the Olympic, on Thursday the 
Haymarket. 

‘he guests of the Queen have included Prince Nicholas of Nassau, 
the Portuguese Minister, the United States Minister and Miss Lane, 
Earl Grey, Lord and Lady Canning, Lord and Lady Wodehouse, 
Lord Seaton, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord Panmure, Mr. Speaker, 
the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Lord Hardinge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, Major Arthur Hardinge, Major-General Simpson, Earl Gran- 
ville, and the Karl of Aberdeen. 


Che Aletropalis. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the 
Lord Mayor read a letter from the Bishop of London, suggesting that a 
collection should be made for the suffering poor of London at this incle- 
ment season. Mr. Bower presented a petition from 1600 destitute coal- 
whippers of the port of London, praying for relief; and moved that 500/. 
be granted for that purpose. To this Alderman Kennedy moved an 
amendment, to the effect that 1000/7. should be granted for the relief of 


the suffering poor of the City of London; and that the ublic generally 
be invited to contribute. This amendment was carried. ’ y 

The copy of an opinion of counsel, Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr, Wy] 
was read, stating that the usage has always been to elect an Alderman of 
the City of a President of Christ’s Hospital ; that that usage fur. 
nishes the true criterion of eligibility ; and that the question might be 
raised on a guo warranto. Mr. Bower gave notice of a motion, that the 
City Solicitor should, next term, apply for a quo warranto with a view to 
trying the question. 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, the Town-Clerk 
read a letter from Mr, Fitzroy, requesting that Sir George Grey might 
be informed what progress has been made in selecting a site for the pro. 
posed Pauper Lunatie Asylum for the City of London. Alderman Wilson 
said he was ashamed of the delay. Alderman Sidney looked upon the 
letter as a reflection on the Court of Aldermen, Alderman Wire and A]. 
derman Copeland said that the lunatics are as well treated as if they werg 
in the proposed asylum. It was agreed to appoint a deputation to wait 
on Sir George Grey. 

The inhabitants of Marylebone held a meeting in the Literary Instity. 
tion, Edwards Street, Portman Square, on Wednesday, to support the 
demand for Parliamentary inquiry into the state of the army before Se. 
bastopol; Mr. Clement George in the chair. Mr. Lewis, Mr. Nicholay 
Mr. Jacob Bell, Mr. Mowatt M.P., and others, addressed the meeting. 
The assent of the meeting was asked and obtained to this resolution— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this meeting, the great sufferings and disasters 
to which the English army in the Crimea has been exposed imperatively 
call for a searching investigation into the causes and the defects of the sys. 
tem under which such misfortunes have occurred ; that, the House of Com. 
mons having, in answer to the unanimous call of the nation, voted bya 
large majority in favour of a committee of inquiry of that House, this meet- 
ing earnestly deprecates the reversal of such vote by any means, direct or 
indirect, and calls upon the Government and the House of Commons, as an 
act of justice to those who have suffered such unparalleled privations and 
distresses, to institute, by means of a fair and impartial committee, an im- 
mediate, honest, and vigorous inquiry.” 

Another resolution was carried, promising the support of the country 
to any Ministry that will honestly reform abuses, and conduct the war 
with unflinching energy and vigour. petition is also to be presented to 
| Parliament; for “the public-spirited men of Marylebone”’ are convinced, 
| said Mr, Lewis, that “the time has arrived” to speak out. 


An action of considerable importance was tried in the Court of Queen's 
Bench on Wednesday. The question involved was the right of money 
changers to take Bank of England notes in disregard of notices that they 
had been stolen. The action was brought by Messrs. Adam Spielmann and 
Co., of London, as correspondents of Messrs. Meyer Spielmann and Co., of 
Paris, to recover the amount of two Bank of England notes for 500/. each, 
which had formed portions of notes for the value in all of 3000/. stolen from 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co., of Liverpool. The notes were stolen in 
November 1852; and it was proved that notices of the robbery were delivered 
at the places of business of both firms. One of the notes was alleged to 
have been received by Meyer Spielmann and Co., in Paris, from a person 
giving the name of G. F. Howard; and the other from A. Monteaux, a 
money-changer in Paris, which note also had the name of G. F. Howard 
upon it. Both notes were remitted by Messrs. Meyer Spielmann and Co, to 
Messrs. Adam Spielmann and Co., and received by them in London on the 27th 
June last. On Mehalf of the plaintiff it was contended, that the notes having 
been taken in the ordinary course of business, he was entitled to recover apon 
them. Lord Campbell left to the Jury the question whether Meyer Spiel- 
mann took the notes bona fide and for value; whether Adam Spielmann 
received them bond fide as a remittance ; and whether the notices were 
at the places of business of both parties. The Jury found that Meyer Spiel- 
mann and Co. did not take the notes bona fide for value ; that Adam Spiel- 
mann and Co. did take them bona fide as a remittance; and that the notices 
were duly received. Upon this finding Lord Campbell directed a verdict to 
be entered for the Bank of England. 


There were serious riots at the East End of London on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Tens of thousands of the poor are deprived of employment by 
the severity of the weather, —eney in all voeations connected wi 
river. Measures have been taken by the Guardians and Police Magistrates 
to supply the destitute at least with food ; but the number ee = was 
| 80 great that the officers could not relieve them fast enough. collected, 
| under the leadership, for the most part, of stalwart and turbulent Irishmen ; 

who, loudly demanding “bread,” paraded the streets, and pillaged the 
| shops, not only of food but of money. In this alarming state of things, 
| most of the shops were shut ; anda kind of terror prevailed from White- 
| chapel to Hackney. The Police, however, regardless of numbers, rushed 
upon the ringleaders and arrested many. All day on Thursday, the Magis- 
trates in Stepney, Worship Street, {and Southwark—for there was some 
rioting in Bermondsey—were engaged in dealing with the fellows under ar- 
rest, and several were committed for trial. They also received deputations 
from the inhabitants asking for protection, begging that special constables 
might be sworn in. The Thames Police Magistrate declined to graut the 
latter request; but Superintendent Howie was present, and assured the a) 

plicants that be had a large and increasing force at his disposal, and that he 
| would be able to maintain order. It was evident that the example of Liver- 
| pool had not been without effect, for it was spoken of with zest by the 
| rioters. 


| Joseph Cleary, a builder of West Ham, has been committed by the Lam- 
beth Magistrate on the serious charge of firing two loaded pistols at Mr. 
| Leah, an auctioneer of Beresford Street, Walworth. Mr. Leah had pro- 
cured a purehaser for some houses at Kingsland, originally belonging to 
Cleary, but heavily mortgaged ; they were sold for the benetit of the mort- 
agee; Cleary thought they had been sacrificed, and was irritated against 
Leah. The other morning he called on Mr. Leak, began to talk angrily, 
| took out a pistol and fired ; the intended viciim shrank to one side, and the 
bullet passed by him and shattered some dishes on a shelf. Cleary produced 
| another pistol; Mr. Leah ran into the street, shouting ‘‘ Murder!” fol- 
| lowed by the assassin; when within three yards of Leah, he fired, but again 
| missed his victim: a number of persons now seized him. He avowed that 
| he meant to shoot Mr. Leah, on account of the “grievance” of the sale of 
| the houses. 
The Police Force have lately had their good reputation perilled by the 
| conduct of some of their number. On Saturday, no fewer than three were in 
custody. One had been stupidly drurk in the street while on duty ; another 
had been drunk and violent when off duty, creating a disturbance at a public- 
| house ; and the third was committed for trial for perjury: the last offender 
| is named Hall; he swore that a publican served many customers during il- 
j legal hours on Sunday; and it been shown that his depositions were 
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scandalously false, if many witnesses are to be believed in preference to his 
unsuppo testimony. 

King, Policeman and juvenile thief-trainer, has_been fully committed for 
ttial by the Bow Street Magistrate. 

The Jury who inquired into the cause of the accident at Islington, where 
seven persons peri by the fall of an old house, which had been rendered 
doubly insecure by of it having been removed to make a gateway un- 
der it, have returned this verdict—“ The Jury are of opinion that the de- 
| persons lost their lives by the falling of a house from inadventure ; 
and that there was great and culpable neglect on the part of Mr. Henry 
Fownes, the owner of the house, in employing an incompetent person to re- 





ir the premises without previously giving notice to the district surveyor. | 
aod the Jury cannot separate without expressing their approbation of the | 


conduct of the late Francis Stoker, Police-constable, who lost his life in 
endeavouring to save the lives of several others at the said period. They also 
wish to testify their admiration of the conduct of William Calvert in saving 
the lives of eight persons; and they regret the injuries sustained by the 
witnesses Jauncey and the Police-constable Best.” 

The great fire in Holland Street at the end of last week was even more 
extensive than was at first reported. The premises destroyed were—Rout- 

and Co.’s timber-yard and saw-mills; the granaries of Water and 
Steel, flour-factors; the buildings of Rosher and Co., lime-merchants; the 

uses of Rickman and Co., and Radley and Co., bottle-merchants ; 
the stores of Scott and Co., linseed-cake-merchants; and a large part of 
Messrs. Rennie’s engineering works. There were several dwelling-houses 
connected with the places of business—all were swept away. Some marine 
engines, ordered for Government, were destroyed at Rennie’s. The area 
over which the fire raged was two acres in extent; and the damage is esti- 
mated at 150,000/. 
ployment. 

There was a fire at the Jews’ = synagogue, in Great St. Helen’s, on 
Sunday he oe caused by the over-heating of a flue. Fortunately, the body 
of the y structure was saved; but the chief entrance and other parts 
were destroyed. 


Some hundreds of workpeople are thrown out of em- 





Che Provinces. 

Lord Stanley, at a meeting specially called for the purpose by his own 
desire, addressed a political lecture to his constituents at Lynn-Regis, last 
week, on the state of affairs in general since Lord Aberdeen entered on 
the duties of office ; not forgetting to enumerate the legislative failures 
of last year. He 
senters to the Universities of Oxford had been carried by a union of 
Liberal and Conservative Members ; and that Government succeeded 
with their India bill because the House of Commons took little interest 
in the subject, but that he was more satisfied than ever that the subject 
should have been postponed. Upon his vote for the abolition of church- 
rates he dwelt with manifest relish, and predicted that “ the principle of 
self-support in matters of religion ”’ will be the principle of the next 
generation. On the topic of national education he remarked, that parties 
seem drawing nearer to one another; and he laid down three principles as 

unds for a satisfactory compromise,—“ first, the recognition and the 
inclusion of existing schools ; secondly, that religious instruction shall 
everywhere be offered, but everywhere be made optional ; and thirdly, by 
recognizing the right of self-government.” Touching on “ Parliamentary 
reform,” he expressed an opinion that the extension of the suffrage is “ a 
question of degree and time”: he said he was ready to deal with small 
constituencies, which favour corruption, so as to distribute the franchise 


“more equally over the country. 


At length touching on the war, Lord Stanley was at pains to 
make out that the Emperor of Russia bas been always anxious to 
avoid a war with England; that he had been led to believe Eng- 
land and France could never become cordial allies; 
been led to believe, by the language of the late Government and 
its supporters, that war was deprecated here, and that Turkey could 


wd also om the fact that the admission of Dis- | food or which they had previously sacked. 


| 


| this campaign.” 


speak with patience.” “The General has not shown the activity and 
zeal we had a right to expect” ; and when we compare what he has done 
with what Sir Arthur Wellesley did when he had hardly a commissariat, 
no waggon-train, and was badly supplied with money, we must be struck 
by the humiliating contrast. 

The abuse of public patronage has been the vice of the campaign. “ Merit 
is not promoted; the only thing considered is personal connexion and fa- 
vour.”” The Emperor of ute can fill up offices as he pleases, recall gene- 
rals, and — wrongdoers without remorse ; but in our country the states- 
men in whose hands the gift of these offices is look rather to their own 
profits or that of their friends, or their Parliamentary influence, than to the 
interests of the people. There is no use in talking of any kind of reform till 
you get this altered. Mr. Lowe objected to the remedy proposed by Parlia- 
ment, the inquiry, and the remedy applied by the Government—commissions 
tothe Crimea. His remedies would be, first, the recall of Lord Raglan. “ But 
there was a reason which he believed operated with the Government to pre- 
vent the recall of Lord Raglan, and no doubt it was an important one: it 
was, that he had acted throughout most harmoniously with our gallant 
allies, and had never by any intemperate sally or unnecessary opposition 
interrupted the excellent terms on which they had acted with us during 
is His second remedy would be the reconstitution of our 
military system, so that merit shall be the road to promotion. But that is a 
— for the constituencies. ‘They must be content that their Members 
should cease to distribute Parliamentary patronage among them with both 
hands ; Members must cease to sell themselves to Government for the sake 
of this patronage; and Ministers must give up this system also; because, 
until merit is the only avenue to the public offices, we are fighting with a 
leaden sword against a man who uses a steel one. If we had a spark of true 
greatness and patriotism left, we should immediately make this change; 
seeing that the position, honour, and perhaps the existence of the country, 
depended upon it.” Finally, he would support the Government. Lord 
Palmerston’s name is a pledge of our determination to resist Russia, and his 
fall would be regarded as the triumph of the principles of the Peace party. 





The real distress endured by the dock-labourers and other workpeople at 
Liverpool at this inclement season has been used as a pretence by a set of 
thieves and disorderly ruffians to get up * bread riots.” All Monday morn- 


| ing, gangs of lads and violent women, headed by a few desperadoes, unfa- 


vourably known to the Police, rushed from street to street, demanding food 
from bakers and provision-dealers, and pillaging where they could, Many 
shops were ransacked both of food and money ; money was also stolen from 
public-houses; and to prove that they were not merely hungry, the mob 
wantonly smashed the windows of shops where they had been solloved with 
One shopkeeper, Mr. Philli 

stood in his doorway with two loaded pistols—the mob quickly retreat 

from that demonstration. For a time the rioters met with no resistance 


| from the Police, for the outbreak had been quite unexpected; and even 


that he had | 


not be saved; and that he thought we were not in earnest, but in- | 


tended to limit ourselves to a protest. Russia had no intention to 
conquer Turkey; and if the quarrel has arisen out of mutual misunder- 
standing, out of cross-purposes among the Governments, Lord Stanley 
sees no reason why we should not secure an honourable peace, nor why, 
if secured now, it would be a mere truce. He is for a “ vigorous prose- 
cutioa of the war, as leading to a speedy peace; and moderate terms of 
peace, as tending to put a speedier end to war” ; more especially because, 
with our great debt, and the facilities for emigration, our resources are 
not inexhaustible. He is for an irresistible display of power, “ because 
we cannot afford a long war.’’ In dealing with the conduct of the war 


when the Police mustered in force, the ey were in so many bands, and 
were so widely spread about the town, that it was difficult to cope with them, 
Ifowever, a number of the ringleaders were captured, and eventually the 
disturbances were quelled. Most of the prisoners were Irish, and known 
bad characters: one had got possession of Pur loaves and 2/, in money. 

On Tuesday, sixty of the rioters were sent to prison, the term for the worst 
offenders being three months. In passing sentence, the Magistrate pointed 
out the peculiar misbehaviour in getting up “bread riots” at Liverpool, as 
the affluent had been so ready to provide food for those in need of it. He 
mentioned that a baker who had been employed to make bread for gratuitous 
distribution had been compelled to ask for the protection of the Police against 
marauders, 


Two young gentlemen of Eastbourne—Mr. Bethell and Mr. Cobb—went 
along the coast on Friday sennight on a shooting excursion. In the evening, 
very tired, exposed to great cold and an East wind, they were unable to re- 
gaia the town. Mr. Bethell fell on the beach; Mr. Cobb strove to continue 
his course, in the hope of obtaining help for his friend; but, after a little 
time, he too sank exhausted. He was found next morning by a Coast 
Guard-man, insensible; but he soon revived. Mr. Bethell was less for- 
tunate: while he lay helpless on the shore, the sea rose and washed him 
away. 

Robert Wharton, an occasional waiter at Abingdon, has been found frozen 


| te death on the road at Hinksey Hill. 


and its disasters, Lord Stanley exonerated our system of Parliamentary | 


government from all blame, but our military organization only partially ; 
and threw the weight of his censure upon the late Ministry. 





Mr. Lowe addressed his constituents, on Tuesday, in the new Music 
Hall at Kidderminster. He explained, that he had, six weeks after en- 
tering Parliament, accepted office, because he had helped to win the 
battle, and desired to acquire some official experience ; and he believed 
that he had assisted Sir Charles Wood in laying the foundations of the 
greatest benefits for India. He had ceased to hold office, because he had 
held it long enough for the purpose for which he took it—to gain an in- 
sight into official life, and to fit himself for any higher office hereafter ; 
and because he was not any longer disposed to surrender his free speech as 
anindependent Member. He took pains to explain to the meeting, in ex- 
tenuation of some of his votes that might not have pleased them, and did 
not altogether please himself, that when a man joins a Government he is 
expected to sacrifice his individual prejudices to general duty. He would 
not have joined the Aberdeen Government had he not felt confidence in 
its members; but he did not expect that he should have been called upon 
to vote for the exclusion of Dissenters from the University of Oxford, 
nor against the abolition of Church-rates. On these questions he ab- 
stained from voting. 

Mr. Lowe cordially approved of the war. Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment had met with great success in pacific times, but the same success 
did not attend them in war. “The expedition to the Crimea was well- 
planned, and sent forth with men and appliances adequate to the execu- 
tion of its object.” All went well as far as the battle of the Alma; but 
after that battle, instead of marching directly to Sebastopol—instead of 
entering it on the 2lst or 224 September—the Generals were sluggish 
and neglected the opportunity. From that time there has been nothing 
but “blunder, mismanagement, and incapacity, of which none of us can 


| butcher of Hull. 


Two fatal accidents occurred last week, during snow-storms, on the Barton 
branch of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. In one 
case, a Coast Guard-man was trespassing on the line, and he was run down : 
no blame is attributable to the driver. But the other disaster arose from 
culpable misconduct of aoe people. The branch is a single line, A 
train was over-due at New Holland; Peacock, the foreman of locomotives, 
proposed to send an engine to look after it, thinking it was impeded or 
stopped by the snow; Mr. Lewis, the station-clerk, protested against so dan- 
gerous a proceeding, and a driver refused to take the engine; but Gutzmer, 
second foreman of locomotives, volunteered to drive. He set off on his peril- 
ous journey; when he perceived through the falling snow the train ap- 
proaching, there was not time to prevent a crash; the drivers and firemen 
of both engines jumped off into the snow, and escaped unhurt; a crash en- 
sued, but as speed had been slackened it was not so destructive as might have 
been feared, the engines and tenders being most crushed. A carriage next 
to the tender of the train was upset and broken, and a bench struck Mr, 
Thomas Jubb on the neck, causing his instant death; other passengers were 
hurt. Mr. Jubb was a young man, clerk at a Hull newspaper-oflice, 

A second passenger has since died from his hurts—Mr. James Young, a 
The Jury which sat on the body of Mr. Jubb gave a ver- 


| dict of ** Manslaughter” against Gutzmer. He is in custody, 


IRELAND. 


Lord Clanricarde has sent the following letter to the Daily News, apro- 


| pos of the Handcock case. 


“‘ Sir—I have seen the article in your impression of Tuesday last upon a 
late trial in the Irish Court of Chancery, professing to give ‘a plain unvar- 
nished tale of the Handcock family.’ ‘Phe substance of it, so far as it con- 
cerns me, is almost entirely untrue; and when you say the statement you 
give has not been contradicted, you ought to know and to add, that as I was 
not made a party in the cause, I could not, even if I would, have anticipated 
such calumnies, or have appeared by counsel to refute them. Neither was 
I, nor could I, be any party to the compromise by which the suit is ended. 

“The main allegation, upon which the story you relate upon the authority 
of the Irish Attorney-General seems to rest, is that in the year 1841, ‘in 
consequence of a suspicion of too great intimacy between Lord Clapricarde 
and Mrs. Handcock, a separation took place, and Mr. Handcock went to 
France.’ This is wholly and notoriously false, and I cannot learn that any 
attempt was made to sustain such a statement by a particle of evidence, In 
fact, it is perfectly well known that Mrs. Handcock left her husband on ac- 
count of his conduct with her French maid, who thenceforward lived openly 
with him until his death. This was happily concealed from the daughters; 


‘and Miss Handcock in her diary attributes the separation to the 
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tions of persons in her father’s employment. My affidavit was not, as = 
say it was, inaccurate in dates upon this matter. It states that I saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Handcock in the autumn of 1840, and, ‘ having passed the winter 
of 1840 in Russia,’ I did not see either of them again until after their sepa- 
ration, which took place in the spring of 1841, while I was still abroad. All 
this is indisputable out of the Irish Court of Chancery. My affidavit, how- 
ever, was not made to explain or defend my conduct in any respect, but it 
‘was made upon the application of one of the litigants, that I should bear 
testimony to facts within my own knowledge, to contradict statements sworn 
0 by the opposite party as having been ‘heard and believed.’ If no other 
evidence existed to show that Mr. Handcock entertained no such suspicion 
as is attributed to him, his own conduct when I met him in Paris and in his 
last illness affords good proof of it. 

“‘ That a man, when told that an old acquaintance, of whose hospitality 
he had frequently partaken, and with whom he had enjoyed field sports, 
was dying without decent attention or companions, should visit that person, 
and should advise him to remove to the best air within reach, to consult 
an eminent physician, to call in the clergyman of the parish, and to see his 
child—that a man should do this without a base design, seems beyond the 
comprehension of the Irish Attorney-General, and not to have occurred to 
the writer of your article. 

I, however, do not wonder that when I had acted thus to Mr. Handcock, 
his daughters, who had known me from their childhood, should recur to me 
for aid and advice. And whenever I was so called upon, my interference was 
uniformly not in furtherance of, but in opposition to the views of Mrs. Hand- 
cock; who was determined to secure for herself, in any way she could, the 
fortune of each of her daughters after their deaths. Persons who knew her 
well are aware, that she was highly incensed against me for aiding Miss 
Handcock to make a will, whereby - A left to her mother, in pursuance of 
her own and her deceased sister’s wishes, 10,000/. instead of her entire pro- 
perty. When the youngest daughter communicated to me her intention to 
convey her estate to her mother, I prevented her executing any deed to that 
effect which should not contain the power of revocation thereupon inserted, 
and I delayed the execution of any such deed for some months. Mr. Blake- 
ney, Mrs. Handcock’s late solicitor, was thoroughly aware of this. These 
seem to the main points upon which I have been falsely accused and 
vilified. There are other minor points, — unfounded, which you relate 
upon the authority of the Attorney-General : yet no man ought to be more 
cautious than ought to be the Irish Attorney-General in uttering and circulating 
scandals and calumnies ‘heard and believed,’ or founded upon inferences 
wrongly deduced from testamentary disposition of property. 

“I have to request you to give the same publicity to this letter which you 
gave to your article. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** Loughrea, Feb. 16, 1855. CLANRICARDE.” 





Farrigu aut Colonial, 


France.—Throughout the week, the great question in France has 
been, “ will the Emperor go to the Crimea?” The reports on this subject 
have been abundant, but uncertain. It seems to be generally received 
as authentic, that the Emperor has formed an intention of joining the 
army before Sebastopol; and that preparations have been made to go 
somewhere. The Constitutionnel, in its country edition on Monday, 
stated positively that the Emperor would not go; but, by orders “from 
the very highest quarter,” that flat denial was struck out of the Paris 
edition. In a letter published by the Morning Post, dated “ Paris, Tues- 
day,” there is this statement— 

*Iam enabled to inform you that his Majesty has finally resolved on 
going to the camp before Sebastopol ; but his departure will not take place 
so soon as had been originally contemplated—it is fixed for the 10th or the 
15th March, or one of the intervening days. The Emperor will, I under- 
stand, cause himself to be accompanied by a rather large military force,— 
namely, 400 of the Guides, the Cent Gardes, and a battalion or squadron of 
each regiment of the Imperial Guard. It is not likely that Sebastopol will 
fall before his Majesty contemplates setting out; but, even if it should, I 
am assured that that even would make no change in his intention.” 

Another report is, that the Emperor is about to attend a congress of 
sovereigns at Vienna, where Lord John Russell will represent Queen Vic- 
toria. One effect of these rumours is that the Emperor has been im- 
plored on all sides not to hazard the stability of the French Government, 
and the interests of Europe, by carrying out his intention ; and it is even 
asserted that Lord John Russell was the bearer of an autograph letter 
from Queen Victoria to the same purport. 

General Niel returned from the Crimea, on Sunday, and immediately 
had an interview with the Emperor. 

The Moniteur of Tuesday contained a report to the Emperor by M. 
Magne, the new Minister of Finance. It announces the reimposition of 
the duties on commercial receipts and obligations as they existed before 
the law of the 7th August 1850; and states that with this aid there will 
be a surplus of 4,000,000 francs. The advance of 30,000,000 francs made 
by the Bank having been reimbursed from the proceeds of the recent loan, 
the floating debt is at this moment nearly the same as last year— 
697,339,400 francs. The’bons du trésor do not exceed 218,000,000 francs, 
nor the fonds des caisses d’epargne 180,000,000 francs. 


Rvss1a.—The Emperor’s manifesto, ordering the forming of a general 
militia, is an important war document. 

** We, by the Grace of God, Nicholas I, Emperor and Autocrat of All the 
Russias, &c., make known : 

** Our faithful and beloved subjects know how much we desire to obtain 
without recourse to the force of arms, without a greater effusion of blood, the 
object which we have had constantly in view—that of defending the rights 
of our co-religionists, and in general of all the Christians in the East. ‘That 
desire is also ieows to all those who have followed with attention and im- 
partiality the progress of events as well as the invariable tendency of our 
acts. We have been and will still remain strangers to any other mainspring 
of action, to any other view in matter of faith or conscience. Even now, 
true to those principles which we have adopted, we have announced our con- 
sent to the opening of negotiations with the Western Powers, who, with the 
Ottoman Porte, have formed a hostile alliance against us. We think that 
we are entitled to the same sincerity on their part, to the same disinterested- 
ness of intentions, and we do not lose the hope of obtaining the reéstablish- 
ment of peace, so much desired, and so precious for the whole of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, in the presence of the forces which they array against us, and 
of the other preparations which they are making to contend with us,—pre- 
parations which, despite the measures taken for the opening of negotiations, 
are not discontinued, but, on the contrary, daily assume larger dimensions, — 
we are constrained, on our side, to think of measures to increase the means 
which God has — us to defend our country, to oppose a firm and power- 
ful barrier to all attempts hostile to Russia, to all projects that menace its 





“ This, the first of our duties, we accomplish, and invoking the support of 
the most High, with entire faith in His grace, with full confidence in the 
love of-our subjects, animated like ourselves with the same sentiment of de. 
votion for our faith, for the Orthodox Church, and for our beloved country 
we address this new appeal to all classes of our subjects, ordaining : ° 

“The formation of a general militia of the empire. 

“ The measures relative to the formation and organization of this militia 
have been examined and confirmed by us, and are embodied in detail in 
special regulations ; they will be everywhere carried out with punctuality 
and zeal. 

“* More than once Russia has been menaced, and has undergone sad and 
cruel trials ; but she always found ber salvation in her humble faith in 
Providence, and in the close and indissoluble bonds which unite the 
Monarch with his subjects, his devoted children. Let it be so again today ! 
May the Almighty, who reads every heart, who blesses pure intentions, 
grant us His assistance. 

“ Given at St. Petersburg, the 29th of January, of the year of Grace 1855 
| and in the thirtieth year of our reign. Nicnoras.” ” 

The crews of the Russian fleet in the Baltic, according to the Russian 
Marine Magazine, suffered most severely from disease. The ships were 
fitted out in April, when there was still a foot of frozen bilge-water in 
the hold. They put to sea, and made two reconnoissances, and the crews 
were most carefully treated ; yet they were attacked by inflamed eyes, 
(20 per cent of the whole of the cases,) cholera, typhus, diarrhwa, 
catarrhal and gastric fevers. In the sailing which was only at sea from 
the 28th May to the 3d June, the rate of sickness ranged from 206 to 40 
per cent ; in the steam squadron at sea for the same space, at a later pe- 
riod, the rate ranged from 202 to 60 per cent ; and the whole number of 
cases of sickness amounted to 60 per cent ofjthe whole naval force. 

The losses sustained by the crews of the vessels at Sebastopol are 
stated in the same number of the Marine Magazine to have been, up to 
December 15, including officers, 789 killed, and 3872 wounded ; 39 
officers and 749 privates were slightly wounded, but remained on duty ; 
13 officers and 1331 privates have in the mean time been restored to 
health. Besides these, four women and ten children have been killed, 
and nine women and six children wounded. 

The Russian Government has abolished all processes before the civil 
tribunals against all persons engaged in the defence of their country. The 
measure will remain in force during the war. 


Greruany.—At the sitting of the Diet, on the 15th instant, a report of 
present interest was read—that of the military commissioners respecting 
the reviews held in the year 1854, and the military inspection of the dif- 
ferent contingents. The report speaks favourably of the state of the 
troops in general, and acknowledges that several states have even ex- 
ceeded their engagements, notwithstanding the increase of the numerical 
strength lately decreed by the Diet. But, on the other hand, great com- 
plaints are made against many of the minor states, and especially of a 
great want of the necessary barracks, arms, ammunition, baggage-wag- 
gons, ‘tents, ambulance corps, and other requisites for active service in 
the field. The report claims the mediation of the Diet for abolishing 
this unsatisfactory state of things. The Assembly accepted the report, 
and promised to take the necessary steps with the states in question, to 
put an end to this abuse, and make them conform more strictly to their 
federal engagements. 

The Prime Minister of Tuscany has forwarded to Count Buol the ad- 
hesion of his Government to the treaty of December 2. On the 16th, 
Count Petralla, the Neapulitan Ambassador, had an interview with Count 
Buol; and from what passed it is surmised that Russian influence is still ~ 
paramount at Naples, and that there is no prospect that Naples will join 
the alliance of the Western Powers. 

a Hess and General Schlick have already arrived at Lemberg in 
cia. 
It appears that the negotiations carried on between Berlin and Paris 
were impeded by the crossing of despatches. The King’s project of a 
treaty crossed that of General Wedel. The result has been an amalga- 
mation of the two, which it is supposed the King will accept. An in- 
telligent writer in the Indépendance Belge states that the treaty, although 
not what was expected, “is at least satisfactory” ; that Prussia accepts 
the interpretation of the four points; and that one effect of the treaty 
will be to stop the Russian transit trade through Prussia. 
Baron Manteuffel addressed a note, on the 30th January, to Count 
Arnim, Prussian Ambassador at Vienna, taking very significant notice 
of Count Buol’s confidential circular of the 14th January, wherein he 
invited the German States to cast their lot with Austria and share with 
her the gains of the war. M. Manteuffel remarks, that the confidential 
despatch, although issued at the same time as an official circular com- 
municated to the Prussian Government, was not forwarded to the 
Prussian Government: yet he doubts not its authenticity. 
“ As this document, as I have already observed, has not been communi- 
cated to us by the Austrian Cabinet, I feel myself relieved from the painfa 
task of making any overture to your Excellency on the subject. It is useless: 
to dwell upon the impression which it must have produced here, and, I may 
add, in all Germany. His Majesty the King our master will not allow him- 
self, despite the sad and surprising symptoms, to be shaken in the conviction 
recently communicated to the Federal Assembly,—namely, that the funda- 
mental disposition of the federal act secures a sufficient guarantee for its 
maintenance; a guarantee which does not want strengthening by private 
assurances, and which no seductions could seriously compromise.” 


Tue Crimea.—The accounts by the post reach down to the 9th, and 
by telegraph to the 12th February ; and besides these we have a despatch 
from Lord Raglan. 

The statement that the British infantry had been marched down to Ba- 
laklava to form a corps of observation there in conjunction with the Im- 
perial Guard has been repeated, but has not yet been placed beyond doubt. 
The recent letters, indeed, speak of the constant carriage of huts to the 
front by means of a corps of 250 Spanish mules in splendid condition ; 
and describe the beginning of the railway, of which, a fortnight since, a 
length of three miles had been constructed. The letters from the French 
camp confirm the statements that the condition of the British troops was 
rapidly improving. The English, clad in warm garments, they say, are 
already forgetting that they were on half-rations; while in the French 
camp, if we may believe the same informants, the expectation of the 
assault had thinned the hospitals and reinvigorated the whole army. 
Nevertheless, it is reported, on good authority, that they had in hospital 
20,000 sick on the 6th February: so that the dreadful distress is not 





safety and its greatness. 





wholly on our side, It is estimated that the Allied forces now amount to 
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70,000 men. The telegraph reports the arrival of Omar Pasha on the 


110, and the holding of a council of war on that day. 

‘All the recent accounts seem to indicate renewed offensive operations 
on the of the relieving army. Liprandi’s corps, we are told, re- 
appeared before Balaklava, 35,000 strong, on the 7th, and began to in- 
trench themselves on their old position about Kamara. On the two fol- 
Jowing nights the Allies were under arms. It is conjectured, however, 
that the main object of this movement is to place this division of the army 
in readiness to fall on in case an assault should be attempted on Sebasto- 
pol; and in the mean time to obtain a position, if possible, whence the 

railway can be shelled. Large convoys of provisions—one account speaks 

of 400 waggon-loads—have been seen to enter Sebastopol; and on all 
sides renewed activity among the Russians is said to be visible. The 

ition of the Allies at Eupatoria continued to be strengthened by the arri- 
val of Turkish troops; but the report of an intended attack on that post 
by the Russians is again repeated. 

[From the London Gazette, Feb. 20.] 
From Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
* Before Sebastopol, Feb. 6, 1855. 

“My Lord Duke—I mentioned to your Grace on Saturday that the weather 
bad broken. The frost was very severe on that night, and the thermometer 
down at 13, and the wind was very high and piercingly cold. Sunday was 
rather milder, and yesterday was fine. Today the glass has fallen, and there 
is every appearance of rain. 

“Tam #ppy to state that the medical officers consider that the general 
condition of the men has improved, although apparently there is no diminu- 
tion in the number of the sick. 

“The enemy has made no movement of importance ; but great convoys of 

ns have been observed to go into Sebastopol laden either with ammu- 
nition or provisions. 

“T enclose the casualties to the 4th instant. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Collingwood Dickson, of the Royal Artillery, an ex- 
cellent officer, whom I have before had occasion to bring to your notice, was 
slightly wounded on the 4th instant, when making a reconnaissance in com- 
pany with some French officers. T have, &c. RAGLan,” 

Return of Casualties from January 26th to February 4th, 

Royal —a officer wounded. Ist Regiment of Foot—2 rank and file 
wounded. 7th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. 30th Foot—1 rank and file 
killed. 44th Regiment—1 rank and file killed. 49th Regiment—l rank and file 

led. 97th Regi t—l rank and file wounded, 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade 
—1 sergeant wounded. Total--2 rank and file killed; 1 officer, 1 sergeant, 5 rank 
and file, wounded. 

Telegraphic Despatch from Prince Menschikoff, dated 12th January. 

On the 30th we succeeded in discovering subterraneous works of the 
French leading towards the fortifications. With the aid of artillery we de- 
stroyed, on the 2d, a portion of the enemy’s gallery. 

“On the 6th, the French, trying the same means, attempted our counter- 
mines. The attempt turned to their own disadvantage. 

“On the 8th, the play of a new mine enabled us still more to destroy the 
enemy’s works. 

** Meantime, our artillery successfully replied to the fire of the besiegers. 

* At night detachments of volunteers continually harass the enemy in 
their trenches, and, by obliging them to beat to arms, compel them to sus- 
pend their works.”’ 

A New Spectacle.— The entrance to Balaklava presents a most extraordi- 
nary appearance at present. After descending into the valley from the 
plateau on which the camp stands, and passing over the plain, all torn and 

en into mud by incessant traffic of horses, men, and carts and camels, 
which extends up to Kadikoi, you suddenly turn round by a mound on 
which stands a battery, sweeping the plain, and behold a new wooden world 
that has arisen by magic in a few days along the hill-side over the road to 
Balaklava. Rows of white huts strew the ground. A little town, called 
Buffalo Town, Log Town, Hut Town, or Sutler’s Town, according to the 
fancy of the speaker, has been erected on the right-hand side of the path, 
about three-quarters of a mile outside Balaklava, for the expelled sutlers; 
and, from the din and clamour, one might imagine he was coming to some 
well-frequented English fair. A swarm of men, in all sorts of grotesque 
uniforms, French, English, and Turks, throng the narrow lanes between the 
huts and tents, and carry on cues in all the languages of Babel, with 
Greek, Italian, Algerine, Spaniard, Maltese, Armenian, Jew, and Egyptian, 
for all sorts of merchandise. ... . There are about 150 huts and tents 
vlustered together on this hill-side. Close beside it is the new battery. 
Then more huts and tents, a by the cavalry. On the other side of 
the cleft in the mountain ridge through which the town is approached are 
the huts and tents of the Highlanders, Turks, French, Marines, and Rifles, 
guarding the lines towards Kamara, and rising one above the other till they 
cover the tremendous crag which frowns down at the sea 1200 feet below. 
. . . « The buts and-tents of the Fourteenth, and long rows of wooden sheds 
for the mules, and the tents of the sailors guarding stores, and the huts of 
the landing-wharf, are all crowded along the steep and at the edge of the 
bay on the other side of the town ; so that the place altogether would give 
one the idea that he was looking at some great migratory population just 
settled for a week, or had fallen across one of the mushroom canvass cities 
of Australia. Of course, those who are nighest get first served to the huts, 
and are best able to put them up. If Birnam Wood were formed of white 
deal boards, Macbeth would see Nis worst suspicions realized could he but 
witness the moving forest of timber marching up to the front. He would 
behold literally miles of men and of mules and ponies all struggling along 
through the mud with boards, boards—nothing but boards. In calm wea- 
ther they get on well enough, but a puff of wind puts an end to all progress, 
and a strong gust lays men and horses in the mire. However, they are 
slowly working up towards the camp ; but it cannot be conceived by a per- 
son not on the 7 how hard it is to take up even one hut, and what a 
great quantity of timber has to be moved ere the building is complete. The 
weather is fine, but cold. It is not transport we want, it is a road to put 
our transport on.””— Zimes Correspondent, Feb. 6. 

The Railway.—“ The pick is at work, and the peculiar idiom of the navvy 
strikes the ear as he salutes ‘the sojer,’ and asks after ‘ the foitin afore 
Sebastopowl,’ from his perch up among the rocks outside Balaklava. The 
line of railway is nearly surveyed, but it has not yet been marked out be- 
yond the mound outside Kadiekova, over the plain which leads up to the 
plateau on which our camp stands.””— Times Correspondent, Feb. 6. 

Turxey.—Kosrew Pasha, a or quite a century old, died, at Con- 
stantinople, on the Ist instant. He was brought, when a child, to Con- 
stantinople from Georgia, and sold to the Sultan Abd-ul-Hamed. He 
lived to see that Sovereign die; Selim, his successor, murdered by Mus- 
tapha ; and Mustapha, in turn, dethroned by Mahmoud. Under the last- 
named Sultan, Kosrew rose rapidly to fortune. A friendship subsisted 
between them ; Kosrew became Pasha of Egypt ; but there Mehemet Ali 
| ayes too strong for him, and he was forced to give way ; subsequently, 

became Capudan' Pasha, when that post led to huge fortunes; but 
since the accession of Abd-ul-Medjid he has lived retired. He and Men- 











schikoff were personal friends, and Kosrew was opposed to the present 
war. As he was a slave of the Imperial house, he could not be liberated, 
and his wealth lapses to the Sultan. 

By a convention recently agreed upon between the British and Turkish 
Governments, 15,000 or 20,000 Turkish troops will be taken into British 
pay, and officered by Englishmen. The convention has not yet been 
ratified, nor will it be for some weeks; but that is only a matter of form. 

The Tenth Hussars, 650 strong, now gradually arriving in Egypt from 
Bombay, will not, it is believed, proceed to the Crimea until the spring. 
Other cavalry regiments are on the route from India. 





Piscellanvons. 


There have been three Cabinet Councils this week. On Tuesday, the 
whole of the then members of the Cabinet, including the Earl of Carlisle, 
attended the sitting of the Council. On Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone only 
was absent; on Thursday, Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr, 
Sidney Herbert, were absent. 








Lord John Russell set out for Vienna at seven o'clock on Tuesday 
morning. He travelled by express-train to Folkestone, accompanied by 
Lady John Russell and two of his daughters. Lady John and one of the 
daughters reurned to town. 

Baron yon Usedom has arrived in London on a special mission from 
the King of Prussia, He is accompanied by his wife. 

Rear-Admiral Henry Eden has been appointed a member of the Board 
of Admiralty, vice the Honourable R. 8, Dundas, C.B., appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Baltic fleet. 

Rear-Admiral Plumridge has been appointed superintendent of Devon- 
_ Dockyard, vice Seymour, appointed second in command of the Baltic 

eet. 

Major-General Bentinck will resume his command in the Crimea early 
next month. 

Sir John Forbes has resigned the office of Medical Superintendent of 
the new Civil Hospital at Smyrna. 

It is understood that officers of the East India Company’s army now 
on furlough in this country, and also those who have retired from that 
army but are fit for duty, will, on tendering their services at the proper 
department at the East India House, be recommended to her Majesty’s 
Government for employment abroad during the war with Russia. 

Dr. Sutherland has been sent out to superintend the sanitary arrange- 
ments at Balaklava, and Dr. Gavin those at Scutari. They will be accom- 
panied by Mr. Robert Rawlinson, civil engineer, long associated with 
the late Board of Health, and favourably known by his elaborate reports 
on the sanitary condition of many of our great towns. His duties will 
be to organize the labour required by the other two Commissioners, and 
extend over the whole area of our operations. The Commission is gua- 
ranteed against all interference, and is invested with the fullest powers 
to carry out whatever it may deem most conducive to the public interests. 
It is understood that the corporate authorities of Liverpool, on being ap- 
plied to, have readily consented to place at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion a large portion of their sanitary staff, including the officer charged 
with the removal of nuisances in that town; so that a brigade of skilled 
scavengers and the necessary apparatus under his control may soon be 
expected to be at work wherever needed, whether in the camp, the har- 
bour, or the vicinage of the hospitals. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Grey of St. George’s Hospital, a circular ha® 
been issued from the War Department appealing to the medical establish= 
ments of the great Metropolitan Hospitals for aid in the organization o' 
a special Civil Medical Staff to assist the Military Medical Staff of the 
Army at the seat of war. 

Lord Panmure thinks that this could be “best effected by your selection 
of two or more medical — for the posts of physician and surgeon, of 
four or more other gentlemen of a junior standing, as assistant physicians 
and surgeons, and of such proportion of advanced medical pupils as you may 
deem necessary to perform the duty of dressers; but his Lordship considers 
that such an arrangement will fail to secure the services of the most highly 
qualified of your officers unless you can at the same time, by an internal and 
private arrangement of your establishment, protect the gentlemen selected 
from a permanent professional loss resulting from their humane exertions. 
. . . » Ihe remuneration which Lord Panmure would propose for these offi- 
cers would be that already fixed for the civil medical officers at Smyraa ; 
which are as follow—physicians and surgeons, 2/. 2s. per diem; assistant 
ditto, 1/. 5s. ditto. But his Lordship will be ready to consider any sugges- 
tions you may desire to make on that head.” 





Mr. Layard, in a letter to Mr. Drummond M.P., explains two points 
in his famous letter from “ the main top” which have given pain to Admiral 
Dundas. He admits that he placed a construction on the words of Admi- 
ral Dundas expressing joy at the sinking of the Russian fleet, which those 
words will not bear, and regrets that he did so. He distinctly states that 
he did not intend to reflect on the personal courage or private character of 
Admiral Dundas, but only on his public character—his “ reluctance to 
meet responsibility”; and he regrets that his expressions should have 
caused the Admiral any pain, Admiral Dundas, writing on the 17th in- 
stant to Mr. Drummond, says—“ After the explanation you have received 
from Mr. Layard, and which you have forwarded to me, I have no desire 
to think more of the matter between that gentleman and myself.” 


The gradual disappearance of Mr.’ Hume from his familiar place in the 
public eye, his seat in Parliament and on the platform, followed by recent 
notices of his declining health, will have warned the public that even his 
iron frame was about to succumb. Mr. Hume died on ny at 
Burnley Hall, Norfolk, at the ripe age of seventy-eight. On Thursday 
the Zimes published a memoir of his life, which we believe to be nearly 
accurate ; and from that, chiefly, we have compiled this summary. 

Joseph Hume was born in 1777, at Montrose. He was the youngest 
son of a large family, and was yet a boy when death deprived him of his 
father. How much of his sterling qualities Mr. Hume owed to his mother 
is well known; and a single incident of that worthy woman’s conduct will 
serve to impart some idea of her character. Mr. Hume the elder wasmaster 
\ of a coasting vessel which traded between Montrose and some 
| ports ; when he died, his widow took the command of the little ship, and 
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by her presence on board directed the navigation in several yoyages to 
and fro. 

After her son Joseph had acquired the rudiments of common education 
current in Montrose among people of his class, he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon-apothecary of that place; with whom he remained three years. 
His next step in life transferred him to Edinburgh as a medical student, 
in 1793; and in 1796 he was admitted to the Edinburgh College of Sur- 
geons. In the following year he travelled Southward, and passed the 
London College of Surgeons as surgeon of an Indiaman. In that ship 
he voyaged to India and back ; and in 1799 he was elected full assistant- 
surgeon, on the nomination of their Chairman, Mr. J. Bosanquet, and 
reported for the ship Houghton, Presidency of Bengal. On his way out 
in this ship, the purser died, and Joseph Hume, with characteristic ar- 
dour, volunteered to fill his place. He performed the duties so well that 
the captain and passengers gave him a public testimonial on landing at Cal- 
cutta. The native languages and religions were then little studied by the 
Company’s servants; but Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Hume was made of other | 
metal, and he soon mastered the languages. The result was soon manifest. 
In 1802 the Mahratta war broke out. It was found that the gunpowder in 
store was useless from damp; Mr. Hume restored it to efficiency. He wasa 
regimental surgeon; but Major-General Powell wanted an interpreter, 
and he selected Mr. Hume. In this war he seems to have performed 
all kinds of useful services,—filiing important posts, not only in the medi- 
cal department, but in the offices of Paymaster and Postmaster of the 
forces, in the prize-agencies and the commissariat. ‘ So recently as the 
late Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Military, Ord- 
nance, and Commissariat Expenditure, he astonished his colleagues by the 
intelligence and acuteness of his examination of witnesses. On some 
expression of surprise in the Committee, he observed, ‘You forget that I | 
was once Commissary-General to an army of twelve thousand men in 
India!’”’ It was in India that he gathered up the fortune with which he 
returned to England. But he did not sit still in the fruitless enjoyment 
of leisure. “In 1809 he made a tour of the United Kingdom, visiting 
all the principal ports and manufacturing towns of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; and as ‘ fact-hunting’ was his pleasure, he devoted the greater 
portion of the years 1810 and 1811 to tours on the Continent, extending his 
travels to Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, the Ionian Isles, Sicily, 
Malta, Sardinia, &c.” 

Mr. Hume entered Parliament in 1812, as one of the “Tory” Mem- | 
bers for the borough of Melcombe Regis—a seat which he purchased | 
from the then proprietor ; but a dissolution following closely on the pur- 
chase, the patrons declined to fulfil the contract which included a second 
return, and for six years Mr. Hume was excluded from the House of 
Commons. In the interval he acted on the Central Committee of the 
Lancastrian School system ; formed an acquaintance with the late Francis | 
Place; became an East India Director; and married Miss og the | 
daughter of an East India Director. When he next appeared in Parlia- 
ment, sitting for the Montrose district of close boroughs, (Aberdeen, 
Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, Bervie,) it was no longer as a “ Tory,” 
but as a Reformer, first of the public expenditure, and afterwards of the 
representation. He sat for the Montrose boroughs until 1830; then he 
was elected for Middlesex, unopposed ; in 1837 Colonel Wood defeated him 
there, and Mr. O'Connell found him a refuge in Kilkenny; in 1841 he 
contested Leeds, and was defeated ; in 1842 he was elected for the re- 
formed boroughs of Montrose, Arbroath, &c., and continued to represent | 
that district until his death. i 

‘* How are we to characterize or even note the Herculean labours of this 
prodigy in representative government?” exclaims the Zimes. “ It is im- 

ossible, within the limits of volumes, to record his i able speeches in 

arliawent, his motions, his returns, his Select Committees, his reports, his 
personal and party contests in the House of Commons, much less bis various 
agitations out of doors. His speeches alone, during thirty-seven years, oc- 
cupy volumes of Hansard. In some Mr. Hume’s speeches occur in 150 
pages, on various political and legislative questions. We cannot attempt 
even an analysis of the chief subjects of his active and busy discussion. 
He is the modern Prynne, who defies all reprint, comment, or review. In 
this age of levelling legislation on social interests he was always ‘on his 
legs.’ He spoke oftener, and peguenty made longer near than any | 
other Member of the Commons since England enjoyed a House of Commons. 
In the Court of Directors and in Parliament he stood for many years almost ; 
alone, contending for the freedom of trade against the East India monopoly. 
He proposed sweeping and repeated plans of reform of the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance, and of almost every civil department, of the Established Churches | 
and Ecclesiastical Courts, of the civil and criminal laws, of the system of 
public accounts, of general taxation, duties, and customs. He cay advo- | 
cated the abolition of military flogging, naval impressment, and imprison- | 
ment for debt. He carried, almost single-handed, the repeal of the old Com- 
bination-laws, the prohibition of the export of machinery, and the act pre- 
venting workmen from going abroad. He led forlorn hopes against Colonial | 
abuses, against town and — municipal self-elect government, election 
expenses, the licensing systems, the duties on paper, print, ‘on tea, tobacco, 
and snuff.’ He assaulted and carried by storm Orange Lodges and close | 
Vestries, to say nothing of his aid of Catholic Emancipation, the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and the Reform Act of 1832, He was the 
unrelentin rsecutor of sinecurists, drones, and old men pretending to do 
the work of the young in the state. Out of doors he was a member of every 
Liberal and Radical club and association. He occupied for years the throne 
at the old Crown and Anchor Tavern, in Palace Yard, and in Covent Garden 
meetings.” 








Lord Palmerston gave a grand banquet to the Duke of Cambridge on 
Saturday. Among the guests were many of the Foreign Ministers and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Later in the evening Lady Palmerston held a re- 
ception. 

The Speaker’s second Parliamentary dinner, on Saturday, was attended by 
Mr. Disraeli and a number of the Derbyite section of the House of Commons, 

The Countess Walewski had a grand ball on Tuesday evening. Though 
it was almost an impromptu entertainment, the invitations having been sent 
out at a very short notice, there was a full attendance. 

The Ear! of Cardigan ae Se elected a member of the Senior United 
Service Club, about twenty of his fellow members entertained him at dinner 
on Tuesday evening. 

The Navy Club had their second dinner of the season, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, on Thursday ; Admiral Charles Fremantle presided, 

General La Marmora, who is to command the Piedmontese army at the 
seat of war, has been on a visit to Paris this week, to see the Emperor. 

The Prince of Prussia was prevented by illness on the 15th instant from 
setting out for the Rhenish provinces. 





re 

The obsequies of the Duke of Genoa were performed at Turi 
with military honours: a vast concourse of the people assembled. Pa lih, 
pulture of the beloved prince. > 


Result of the Registrar-General’sjreturn of mortalityin the Me! i 
the week ending on Saturday thr ve tropalis for 



















Ten Weeks 

of 1845 "54. ot tah 
LyMOotic Diseases ..errecesessssevensccsrecseserecsscsrsseseeees 214.8 4... 989 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat. 47.1 .,, 46 
Tubercular Diseases ........ececccecccesccssssssescesesseness oo 180.9 wo. 216 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . co 128.9 sooo 138 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......+.++++ssee0 eee 43.4 one 62 
of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ... 225.6 ..,, 395 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ., 62.0 .,., 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. .....ssessseeeseees *. TS ccce OD 
Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, &c. ........ 30.3 cece lo 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c OS sees 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 1.4 cece 4 
Malformations. ..... 3.2 secs 4 
Premature Birth 27.4 seco 45 
Atrophy ..ssccces 21.6 seco 41 
ID ccccecccccececce 62.2 eee 83 
Budden, ....cccccccccccsscvccccsocscsecccesseccccsese: seesecese 10.8 cece Lb 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ......+ PTTTTTTTTT © 29B cove 30 
— 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...++-ssessesesece 1,086.2 14% 





The total sum received up to this time by the Commissioners of the Pa. 
triotic Fund exceeds three-quarters of a million sterling. 

In the week ending the 3d instant, the Central Association distributed 
21492. in relief to soldiers’ wives, widows, and children. 

It is said that a portion of the French troops at Guadaloupe are to be 
withdrawn to France. 

It is now stated that Mr. Lindsay’s visit to France was not an official one: 
he went from a desire to gain information on which to found a plan for the 
benefit of the wounded soldiers, and a regular transport service. 

A new screw liner, the Bretagne, has been launched at Brest. She will 
carry 130 guns, and her engines will be of 1200 horse-power. She was 
begun in February 1853. 

The Crimea is not the only place where British troops have suffered greatly 
from disease. A letter from a soldier of the Second European Bengal Fusiliers, 
stationed at Rangoon, published in the Calcutta Englishman, gives a lament- 
able account of the loss of his regiment and other corps by death, the 1] 
numbers of sick, and the weakly condition of those ‘fit for duty.” But 
states that every necessary and a rovided for the suffering soldiera, 
and he speaks even affectionately of the officers. The climate appears to be 
the great enemy to the soldier. 

From every ang of the coun 
of the frost. In all localities it has been the cause of much suffering to the 
poor, and in many it has thrown great numbers of workmen idle. 

Lake Windermere is frozen from end toend. It is proposed to earry on 
Ee across it with a cart—a thing umremembered by the “ oldest inha- 

itant.”’ 

A correspondent of the Times, writing from Leicestershire, records that on 
the night of the 17th his self-zegistering thermometer, on the South wall of 
his house, marked 4° below zero—36° of frost. 

A skater can now make a journey of Dutch ~ ee on ,the ice; in Lin- 
colnshire—from Lincoln to boston, thirty-five miles, 

The long-continued and severe frost has produced an unusual phenomenon 
in England—ice on our sea-shores. A good deal has been seen on the South- 
ern coasts, floating in the sea or stranded on the beach. 

This week the Thames has presented a Polar aspect—vast quantities 
of ice borne up and down by the tides, and at low-water huge hummockg 
on — shore and shallows. Nearly all navigation above bridge has been 
stopped. 

There has been a cricket-match on Gosfield Lake, near Chelmsford. The 
ericketers wore skates, and broken noses were plentiful from falls in at- 
tempting to catch the ball. 

The severe weather has caused immense numbers of birds to migrate 
Southwards, and the coasts of Cornwall have been swarming with water- 
fowl] of many kinds. 

The weather seems to be as severe in France as it is here. 


The plan adopted some six months ago for the payment of customs-duties 
at the London Customhouse by means of checks, which have first to be passed 
at the banks before the order is given for taking out goods, has pss a 
failure, from the trouble and delay, A new scheme is about to be tried. 
pene checks are to be printed by the Bank of land, to be issued 
through bankers, whieh be received at the Customhouse in payment of 
duties—the only purpose to which they can be applied. 

Mr. J. T. Hammack calls attention, through the Times, to the proceed- 
ings of the Mormons, who are striving to supply their harems in America 
with young women from England ; and they appear to be but too successful. 

An “Indian Court” is to be formed at the Crystal Palace, to illustrate 
Indian manners, art, and manufactures. : 

There is a report that the city of Catania has been destroyed by an earth- 
quake or by an eruption of Ztna, 

The seven mints of France are busily employed and have been since 1853 
in making vast quantities of copper coin bearing the. effigy of the present 
Emperor. 

The Wanderer of Vienna states that the body of the Duke de Reichstadt 
will be conveyed to the French frontier in the course of the present month, 
as soon as the railways are clear of snow. 

It is proposed to extend the electric telegraph from Piedmont along the 
coasts of the Italian peninsula to ye thence across the land to the 
Adriatic, and by submarine wires to Constantinople. The Director of the 
Piedmontese Telegraphs has gone to Modena and Florence to further the 
project. 

The Governor-General of India has determined that the heirs of all Na- 
tive Princes shall acquire a knowledge of the English language, at the 
nearest Government school to their residences. 

ie Calcutta Railway is completed to the coal-mines of Raneegunge, 120 
miles. 

Mr. Beardsley, a paper-maker at Albany, in the United States, has dis- 
covered what promises to be an efficient substitute for rags in making -_ 
Basswood shavings are reduced to a pulp, which is then manufactured 
rag-pulp. It is cheap. The pulpcan be supplied in bags and bales ready for 
the paper-maker’s use. The 4 ny Evening Journal has been printed on 
this paper, and a New York journal reports favourably of its appearance, 
Mr. Beardsley says there are other abundant kinds of native wood that can 
be used instead of basswood in his process, 


Crystat Parace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 23d Febru- 
ary, including season-ticket-holders, 4697, 


come reports of the extraordinary intensity ° 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


The House of Commons, at an early hour last night, was unusuall 
wded and unusually excited; and the whole sitting, from five o'cloc 
ti] two in the morning, was devoted to the last Ministerial resignations, 
and the expediency of Mr. Roebuck’s Committee. Mr. Gladstone took 
his seat between Sir James Graham and Mr. Sidney Herbert, on that 
pench below the gangway which is occupied by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, 
and others of that section. Mr, Cardwell took a seat immediately be- 

hind the Treasury-bench. 

Sir James Granam opened the series of explanations, on the formal 
motion that the Committee on the Army before Sebastopol should take 

ence of the orders of the day. Sir James vindicated the course he 
had taken, by at once entering upon a statement of reasons against the 
appointment of the Committee, which his late illness had disabled him 
from doing before. : 

First, be remarked upon the amended list of names for the Committee. 
“Jf the Executive Government have, on the whole, made up their minds 
tbat the appointment of a Committee of this vast importance in the present 
cireumstances of the country shall be granted, I regret extremely not to find, 
in the list of names to be proposed, any b her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment included in it. Ihave a strong opinion, that if this inquiry is to be 
conducted, in circumstances so delicate, with due regard to the interests of 
the country, there would have been great advantage in having a Minister of 
the Crown present on the Committee, from whom, if subjects of inquiry were 
opened which, from his knowledge of our foreign relations, appeared to him 
jnexpedient and dangerous, warning might be given to the Committee, and 
some influence exercised to check inquiry, when venturing upon dangerous 


Further, he objected to a Select Committee. Would it be open, or secret ? 
“If it is to be a Secret Committee, all check of public opinion which has 
so operated on its — will be withdrawn; the proceedings of the 
Committee will not be known, and the persons implicated by the evidence 
will not have the opportunity of a themselves, of preparing for the 
defence, of cross-examining the witness, of rebutting false accusation. Un- 
til the termination of the inquiry the tendency of the examination will be 
secret and unknown. If it be an open Committee then the evidence will 
from day to day be published, and the most adverse comments of a party 
character will be applied to the evidence so published. Again, the most er- 
roneous impressions, bearing hard on distant individuals, who have mo power 
of cross~examination or of defence—the most v imputations on the 
character of those filling high stations will be deduced; and altogether, du- 
ring the conduct of the inquiry, there will be no appeal from any member of 
the Committee to this House, when once the delegation has been made until 
the Committee have presented their report.” Such a delegation would be 
most dangerous. He would prefer an inquiry at the bar, for which there 
are some precedents, to inquiry by a Committee, for which there are none. 

The motion for a | was intended us a vote of censure. But if so, how 
are the circumstances altered by what bas occurred? If it were a vote of 
censure in January, surely the nomination of the Committee is a vote of 
censure in February ; for, with the exception of Lord Panmure, all the im- 
—— members of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet were members of Lord Aber- 

n’s Cabinet. 

“ Allow me in passing to observe, that on Friday last, when the head of 
the Government, the noble Viscount the Member for Tiverton, opened the 
policy of the Cabinet, he appeared to me to distinctly recognize the exist- 





~ ence of this Committee of inquiry, if passed, as a difficulty not to be lightly 


regarded. He volunteered to the House the functions of the Executive as 
theirCommittee. It will be said to me, how came you to accept office under 
the noble Viscount, if such were your impressions with respect to this Com- 
mittee? I wish to state the case with perfect frankness. I had great diffi- 
culty, when the noble Lord paid me the undeserved compliment of wishing 
me to b a ber of his Gover t. The House will pardon me for 
saying that I was confined to my bed, and not in a condition to carry on a 
lengthened correspondence, or to make <a Se I should tell the 
House that there was one difficulty on which I required explanation. 
I wished to know from my noble friend whether there was to 
any change in the foreign policy pursued by Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, 
to which, as colleagues, we had given our united consent; and whether, 
with reference to negotiations now pending at Vienna, any alteration was 
contemplated in the terms which in our opinion were held consistent with 
the attainment of a safe and honourable peace. I thought it my duty to 
satisfy myself on that single point. My noble friend, in the most frank 
manner, gave me an explanation on that head which was entirely satisfac- 
tory. The explanation having been satisfactory on that point, I made no 
further difficulty on any other subject; neither did I make any other in- 
quiry. I frankly said, that, having been satisfied on that point, I would do 
m if he thought my services necessary, to serve him and to assist his 
efforts. Sir, perhaps greater caution might have been exercised with 
respect to this Committee.” He had been of opinion until lately, that 
the changes made—two Ministers sacrificed and unjustly loaded with ob- 
loquy, and the measures proposed—would have sati the country. 
He thought the Committee unnecessary, unjust to officers, and dan- 
gerous. Taking his own department, Sir James showed one source of 
danger by a reference to the question of the blockade. ‘Suppose the Com- 
mittee calls for the Admiral who was charged with the execution of that 
duty, and asks him to go into the reasons to which I have referred. He, 
under the compulsion of the Select Committee, is forced to disclose all the 
reasons which led to delay. It depends on the questionable prudence of six 
out of eleven gentlemen whether this inquiry Il not be so prosecuted ; 
and if, unhappily, imprudence should prevail, I state positively that 
am confident this inquiry will run directly into questions connected 
with our great and powerful ally with whom it is of the last import- 
ance nothing unfriendly should occur. I warn the House, distinctly, 
that it is delegating its powers, unaccompanied by any check or control, to the 
chance-medley of six out of eleven gentlemen, and that it may thus involve 
the country in the most fatal consequences. I have said this with respect to 
the delay. Let me carry this one step further, and let me allude to the position 
of Lord Raglan, which bears distinctly on the question of the state of the 
army in the Crimea. I imagine that of all the difficulties with which the 
most splendid human talents can be tried, the successful command of an 
army in the presence of superior forces of the enemy is the most severe trial 
—tbat the elements of success in that command rest mainly on an undivided 
authority. It has been truly said, I think, by one of the greatest commanders 
of antiquity, ‘Id est viri et ducis non deésse Fortune preebenti, se, et oblato 
casu flectere ad consilium’—that is, the operations of one undivided superior 
intellect. But if you command an army by the side of an ally, there must be 
constant communications, involving complicated considerations; there must 
be differences of opinion ;.there must be, more or less, a compromise of de- 
cision, which is almost weakness in itself; and in the direction of their rela- 
tive forces there must be inequalities.” 














He demurred to the doctrine that the demand for inquiry 
itself a most dangerous doctrine. He denied that he is a 
colleagues. “I took my position, in commen with them, on 
to resist this inquiry. It was resisted; the position was : : 
was firmly occupied ; I still stand to my guns, and the position is not-@mn- 
tenable. They have abandoned the position—they have proclaimed it to be 
untenable, and have spiked the guns and fled away.” 

If Ministers of the Crown are convinced that a course is dangerous, it is 
their duty to stand in the breach and resist; and that unpopular and pain- 
ful duty it was his to perform. Nothing can be more dishonourable than to 
assent to measures, adopted by the majority of your colleagues, which you 
believe to be dangerous, especially when you feel that you have not the con- 
fidence of Parliament. There were indications, not to be mistaken, that the 
new Administration constructed by Lord Palmerston did not really possess 
the confidence of the House. ; 

_ Sir James declined to say mach about the future. “ Honied words of part- 
ing with colleagues are almost always nauseous, generally delusive, and, like 
lovers’ vows in similar respects, always unavailing and laughed to scorn.” 





| But with strong friendly feelings towards them, he should generally support 





them, and prove by his conduct that with him the safety of the state is pa- 
ramount to all other considerations. 

Mr. Brieut, approving of the honest course taken by Sir James Gra- 
ham and his two colleagues, pleaded hard for peace, and strongly urged 
the Government not to draw back from the terms agreed upon by Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government and accepted by Russia. The Angel of Death is 
abroad, flapping his wings at every homestead. He trusted Lord John 
Russell had power to enter into an armistice ; and he implored Lord Pal- 
merston to close his political career by returning the sword to the scabbard. 

Mr. Sipney Hexsert, suffering from physical inability, took the same 
ground as Sir James Graham. Admitting the right of the House of 
Commons to institute the inquiry, he avowed his readiness to go before 
any Committee—there is nothing which he is afraid to place before the 
light of day. But he objected to the Committee, because it must en- 
danger our alliance ; could not inquire into the causes of calamities ; 
would be a “fraud,” a “ delusion,” an “immense sham.” He was told 
that the motion was “ irresistible”; but he had seen resistance made to 
feelings quite as strong and quite as universal as that which now operated 
on the House. He had seen the House, after reasons gravely and fully 
stated, rescind a vote at the bidding of Sir Robert Peel. Only two years 
ago, he had seen the eloquence of one man induce the House to reverse 
its conclusion that we could have none but a graduated income-tax in 
this country. Our one want is a strong Government; but you do not 
obtain a strong Government by inducing strong men to take a weak 
course, He would not be a party to what he knew to be wrong because 
he could not prevent other men from doing it. It was mere Parlia- 
mentary “ red-tapism ’’ to pretend that the Committee could accomplish 
what is professed to be sought. 

Mr. Gasket contended that the disasters warranted inquiry. Mr. 
Drusmmonp promised that the inquiry should be no sham. It would be 
dangerous ; but were they to be scared by the report of danger ? 

Lord Srymour [presumptively designated by several Members as 
Chairman of the Committec] believed that such an inquiry would be 
fraught with inconvenience to the public service, embarrassing to the 
next campaign, and dangerous to our alliance; but, on the advice of Mr. 
Ellice, he had suffered his name to be put on the Committee by Govern- 
ment. All the military departments would be engaged in prepara- 
tions for the spring campaign ; but the inquiry must be strict and search- 
ing, and they must have the officers of those departments before them. 
Those officials would say, “* We did all in our power, but the error arose 
in the Crimea”; and then charges would be hanging over officers there, 
for three months. There are great objections to a Secret Committee ; but 
if it were public, the whole accusations would be published in the news- 
papers the next day, unanswered, and inflicting injustice. He believed, 
however, that the public could be satisfied on the question how the mis- 
management in details had happened, without entering on matters which 
it would be dangerous to deal with. 

Mr. Lowe, Mr. Granvitie Vernon, and Mr. Stuart Worttey, ad- 
dressed the House against the Committee, General Pert took up a simi- 
lar position to that of Lord Seymour. Mr, Parx, Mr. Scort, Mr. Larne, 
Sir Joun Paxinoton, and Mr. Wa.poxe, argued for inquiry. 

Mr. GLApsToNE went over the same ground as Sir James Graham, with 
a more argumentative development of those reasons, practical and con- 
stitutional, against the appointment of the Committee, that had induced 
him to retire when the Cabinet took the “ fatal choice’’ of granting the 
my. But there were several important points in addition. 

le referred to the very inaccurate accounts of the communications that 
had passed when Lord Derby was endeavouring to form a Government, and 
particularly to one by Mr. Disraeli, so varying from what he had understood, 
that he was to this day in ignorance what “ offer’’ had been made to him. 
Mr. Gladstone read the letter that he wrote on that occasion, which was the 
beginning and the end of his communication with Lord Derby. 

* Downing Street, Jan. 31, 1855. 

“ My dear Lord Derby— Lord Palmerston has communicated to me the wish you 
have been so good as to express, that, in common with him and with Mr. 8, Herbert, 
I should become part of the Administration which you have been charged by the 
Queen to form. I also learn from him that he is not of opinion that he could himself 
render you useful service in that Administration, but that he would have every dis- 
position to give you the best support in his power; and he has just left me with 
the announcement of his intention to write to you an answer to this effect.” 

[I may, perhaps, here interpolate an explanation, that my noble friend did 
not, at the moment when he made the announcement to me of Lord poe 
wish, inform me that he did not think that he himself could accept the offer 
made to him. It was ata later period, when my noble friend made some 
further communications to me, that he expressed to me that opinion. My 
letter proceeded thus]— 

“I think it only remains to me to reply in similarterms. Any Government, owing 
its origin to the late vote of the House of Commons, and honestly endeavouring to 
do its duty, must have peculiar claims to support in connexion with the great na- 
tional interests involved in the question of war and peace. On public grounds, I 
am disposed to believe that the formation of a Government from among your owa 
political connexions would offer many facilities at this moment, w hich other alter- 
natives within view would not present; and, unless when my ——_ might not 
leave me a choice, it would be my sincere desire to offer to an Administration, so 
constructed under you, an independent Parliamentary support.” 

Having no differences with Lord Palmerston, but a warm and high regard 
for him, whatever he might think of the Parliamentary prospects of his 
Cabinet, he should have felt wanting in duty to his yay | if he had 
not accepted his proposals. It was acute suffering to him to be separated 
from Lord Aberdeen : in office it was difficult for Mr. Gladstone to defend his 
friend from attack, but now that he was out of office he was free to express 
his opinion. ‘Lord Aberdeen has been dismissed by a blow darkly aimed 
from an official hand... .. 1 believe him a man who has been much 
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misunderstood. Twenty years have elapsed since I heard Lord Aber- 

deen denounced in this House by one of the most honest statesmen 

of his day as a person holding principles that made him the enemy 
of mankind. Such was the idea that men could then entertain of Lord 

Aberdeen. I am unwilling to name the individual who uttered those 

words, but I am quite sure he has long since deeply regretted the attack he 

then made on Lord Aberdeen. But after that, Lord Aberdeen lived to become 
the trusted colleague, the admired colleague, the eulogized colleague, of Sir 

Robert Peel, his faithful ally, and the first to encourage him in every mea- 

sure that had for its object the benefit of the people. Now, again, Lord 

Aberdeen has fallen from his former friends; but as that, I will not call 

itcalumny, but error of twenty years ago, was dispelled, so, you may rely 

upon it, these prejudices will also be dissipated, and the fame of that man, 
not so much on account of the high office he has held, as from his elevated 
and admirable character, will not only live, but his name, I venture to say, 
will be enshrined in the grateful recollection of his country.” 

Objecting to the Committee on grounds identical with those employed by 

Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone showed that, not being a Committee of 

punishment, nor a Committee of remedy, it must be a Committee of go- 

vernment, taking from the Executive the most important and delicate of its 
functions, And he explained in a similar way, but with more clearness, 
how the want of an understanding with Lord Palmerston occurred. “I 
may be told that I ought to have thought of this three weeks ago, and ought 
to have known that the House of Commons would not reverse its judgment. 
It is a much smaller matter that my right honourable friends and 
myself should be convicted of levity and inconsiderateness three weeks 
ago, than now of a great public delinquency. Let it be granted that 
we have made a great omission; that would not justify us now in 
concurring in a policy which we say is false and erroneous. But I 
do not plead guilty to the charge of inconsiderateness. I never doubted 
that my noble friend at the head of the Government would and must enter- 
tain the same opinions with respect to the Committee which he entertained 
when he first besought the House in earnest language not to grant it; and 
my noble friend is aware that, before my acceptance of office under his Go- 
vernment was announced to the world, I had the satisfaction of conversing 
with him on the subject of this Committee, in which conversation he ac- 
quainted me of his continued opinion that the opposition of Government 
ought to be offered to its appointment. ‘This can be no secret, because the 
right honourable gentlemen opposite, and indeed, I might say, the whole 
world, must have observed that this, and this only, was the meaning of a 
ortion of the speech delivered by my noble friend when he addressed the 

ouse after the formation of his Government.” 

Lord Patmerston spoke briefly. He refrained from criticizing the 
conduct of his late colleagues ; he doubted not they had done their duty. 
His argument for inquiry was, that the demand could not be altogether 
resisted, and that the House could not be persuaded to rescind its own 
vote. If he had resisted the unanimous sentiment of the people by at- 
tempting to prevent inquiry, he should have been wanting in the per- 
formance of his duty. He did not cling to office from a paltry love of 
power; and so long, he said, “as we have the support of public opinion, 
the House may depend upon it we shall exert ourselves to the utmost, 
and we shall not fly from the posts in which the confidence of the Crown 
has placed us.” 

Mr. Disraeti almost disregarded the arguments for or against inquiry, 
and aimed at damaging Lord Palmerston. It is all very well to say, 
“We will retain our places so long as we retain confidence” ; but who 
are the “we’’? The noble Lord has rapidly changed his opinion, and is 
now prepared to do what a week ago he declared was unconstitutional. 
And is this the man whose firmness, consistency, and energy, are to save 
the country! Why, he formed his Government on the basis of resisting 
this Committee; and the people had recourse to its own House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Giapstonr and Sir Groncr Grey pointedly corrected Mr. 
Disraeli’s mistake : the Government was not founded on the basis of re- 
sisting this inquiry, but, said Sir George, on the basis of a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. Sir George had considered his resignation final ; 
he would have preferred that a totally new Government should have 
been formed. It was not ; and when the Government wasreconstructed, 
he thought the House would have abandoned the demand for inquiry. 
But he was mistaken. 

At the close of the debate, the Committee was appointed according to 
the amended list as follows— 

fr, Roebuck, Mr. Dr J, Sir John Pakington, Colonel Lindsay, Mr. 
Layard, Mr. Ellice, Lord Seymour, Sir George Lewis, General Peel, Mr. 
Bramston, and Mr. John Ball. 

There were two divisions on these names. Captain Scobell was proposed 
in the place of Mr. Bramston, but the motion was negatived by 101 to 
80; and Mr. John Ball’s name was retained by 98 to 62. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Rornvuck, seven to be a quorum, 


The retirement of four of the Ministers has been announced—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Colonial 
Secretary, and the President of the Board of Trade—for at least two days. 
Several public men have been currently mentioned in the interval as 
likely to be called to office ; but the total absence of any announcement, 
this morning, seems to cast a negative on all the speculative rumours, and 
the four great offices, apparently, remain vacant. 








A despatch from Lord Raglan, dated February 10, appeared in the Ga- 
zette last night, but it reports “nothing material or important.” 

“The health of the troops continues to improve in some slight degree. 
They are amply supplied with warm clothing and with provisions, Forage 
is our only want; and this arises chiefly from the Commissary-General not 
receiving from England the supplies of hay upon which he has reckoned.” 


The correspondent of the Daily News at Eupatoria sends the following 
interesting intelligence via Bucharest. 

“ Eupatoria, February 17.—The Russians attacked Eupatoria this morn- 
ing. hey were commanded by Liprandi; and their numbers were 20,000 
infantry and 6000 cavalry. They commenced the attack an hour before day- 
break, and had with them seventy guns. The conflict lasted three hours. 
The assault was signally repulsed. The steamers threw shells among the 
assailants. The Russians have 500 men hors de combat, the Turks 150. 
Omar Pasha commanded in person. Selim Pasha, the Egyptian, was killed. 
Vast masses of cavalry and artillery are now assembled round Eupatoria.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Frrpay AFrreRNoon. 
The English Funds have undergone some slight variations, but the closing 





“which have had most ee —_ re ~ 
approaching engagement before Sebastopol, and the reported intent; 

the Emperor of the French to proceed to the Crimea. This produeed arn,” 
some anxiety, until an improvement of nearly 1 per cent in French Stocks 
conveyed the belief that the intention was abandoned. Yesterday our Funds 
were disturbed by the disunion in the Cabinet, which caused them t: 
decline }; but they afterwards rallied §. Consols for Money have ranged 
from 903 to 91}; and they close this evening at 90§ 1 and 91 4 forthe Ac. 
count. ‘The usual Government notice has been given for the renewal of Ex. 
chequer Bills dated in March: they must be sent in on or before the 28th 
instant. Money is easy in the Stock a at 3 to 3} per cent on Go. 
vernment Securities; and out of doors the detention of vessels with gold 
from Australia and other places, through the prevailing winds, has not 
caused any inconvenient pressure. The only arrival has been 125,000/. from 
the West Indies. The exports have been light. The quotations of the fo. 
reign exchanges continue satisfactory. The frost has caused a suspension of 
business in the Corn-market. 

In Foreign Securities, very little activity has been exhibited: the prin. 
cipal alterations are in Peruvian and Russian, which are both 1 lower, 
Spanish and Turkish Scrip are a little higher. 

Railways have been remarkably steady, and scarcely any variations haye 
occurred during the week; as the speculators prefer waiting for some de. 
cided movement in the English Funds, rather than to act during the pre. 
sent uncertainty. London and North-Western continue at about par- 
Great Western, 65 }; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 743 §; Midland, 68} $ , 

Foreign Shares are from 2s. 6d. to 10s. higher in several instances; but 
there has been no disposition shown to enter into extensive operations, 


Sarurpay, TWELVE 0’CLocx, 

The English Funds are § better this a owing to an alleged defeat 
of the Russians by the Turks at Eupatoria. The bullion return by the Bank 
of England showing an increase of 223,017/. has also strengthened the mar. 
ket, Consols for Money are 914, and for Account 914}. Exchequer Bills 
69. In Foreign Stocks, Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents are 1 higher, 
being 702. ‘Turkish Bonds are dull at 753 6. In Railways, no alteration 
has taken place. Chester and Holyhead have been done at 123, and Mid- 
land at 69, 


se 
n the indications of an 






3 per Cent Consols ..... coos OMS Danish 3 per Cents......... 80 3 
Ditto for Account ......0.+- 91 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 612 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 91 Ditto 4 per Cents ........45 923 
New 3 per Cents,......+.008 91f 2 Mexican 3 per Cents....... 20} 1} 
Long Annuities .........+.. 4 Peruvian 44 per Cents...... 70 2 
Bank Stock ......ssecceee o- 213 15 Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills... 69 Portuguese 4 perCents..... 413 
India Stock ......+0. 220 3 Russian 5 per Cents . 98 
Austrian 5 per Cents $2 4 Ditto 44 per Cents . 

Brazilian 5 per Cents . 100 2 Spanish 3 per Cents . 

Belgian 44 per Cents .. 924 Ditto Deferred ........++.+. 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 102 4 Sardinian 5 per Cents 846 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cent3........ 847 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The London and Blackwall Railway Company, at their half-yearly meet- 
ing on Tuesday, declared a dividend of 4s. r share for the six months, 
and authorized the Directors to borrow 130,000/. to complete the works. 

The Midland Company held their half-yearly meeting at Derby on Wed- 
nesday; Mr. Ellis in the chair. The balance available for dividend was 
239,627/., and the appropriation resolved upon was 1/. 17s. 6d. upon each 
100/. consolidated stock, and upon other stocks in proportion. 

At the mm yl meeting of the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhamp- 
ton Company, held at the London Tavern on Wednesday, Colonel Rushout 
M.P. presiding, a dividend at the rate of _ cent per annum on preference 
shares was declared. ‘This is an increase of 2 per cent the dividend e&— 
the previous year. The Directors were authorized to borrow 166,000/. on 
mortgage. 

The Bristol and Exeter Company having a sum of 53,377/. 18s. 10d. at 
their disposal, it was resolved on Thursday to pay a dividend of 2} per cent 
for the half-year on the consolidated stock. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the North and South-Western Junction 
Company, held on Tuesday, it was resolved to pay a dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum on the original the new share capital. 

The Royston and Hitchen Company have authorized a dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum to be paid. 

The Hull and Selby Company have declared a dividend of 2/. 9s. upon the 
50/. shares, and upon the smaller shares in proportion. 
The Directors of the Great Northern line have issued their half-yearly re- 
port. They recommend a dividend on the original stock at the rate of 5} 
per cent per annum, being 2/, 17s. 6d. for the half-year; on the B stock 3/, 
os. per cent for the half-year, and on the A stock 2/. 10s. per cent for the 
half-year. 
The Directors of the Hull and Holderness line recommend a dividend at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
The Directors of the North-Eastern Company in their report propose a 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent to be paid upon the Berwick stock and 
shares, 2} per cent per annum on the York stock and shares, and 6 per cent 
per annum on the Leeds first and second preference shares. 
The accounts of the South Wales Company show a sum of 51,823/. 7s. 4d. 
applicable to dividend. 
According to statements made at recent half-yearly meetings, satisfactory 
rogress is making in the construction of the East India and the Madras 
ines. Financial arrangements had been stimulated by the East India Com- 
pany, increasing their rate of guarantee to 5 per cent. Of the East India 
ine 374 miles were open; and the expectation was, that on the first day of 
the present month the line to the Ranegunge Collieries, a distance of 121 
miles, wouid be available for traffic. The third-class fares averaged three- 
eighths of a penny per mile, and at that rate the Natives were travelling in 
reat numbers, As to the Madras line, it was expected that 50 miles would 
be open in June next, and 20 miles more in January. 


Che Cheatres, 


A very trifling farce, called Zoo Much of a Good Thing, which was 
brought out at the Lyceum on Thursday, is the only ripple that disturbs 
the theatrical calm of the closing week. A gentleman, growing tired of 
his wife’s excessive fondness, devises stratagems to elude her affectionate 
vigilance ; but his stratagems are discovered, and turned against himself. 
Turned tables are always popular, and we have no doubt the audience 
are more pleased to see the roving husband caught in his own trap, than 
they are satisfied with the professed moral of the piece, which is to the 
effect that too much fondness on the part of a wife is injudicious. For 
this mite we are doubtless indebted to our neighbours across the Channel, 
who have an instinctive propensity to regard excess of love in the mar- 
riage state as a most inconvenient intrusion. 


The St. James’s Theatre having failed to attract with a weak company, 
reopened on Saturday with a company far weaker than before. One 








prices this evening nearly resemble those of last week. The circumstances 





would have thought that the first experiment included the second. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMMERCIAL HOSTILITIES. 

AtruoveH the debate on Mr. Collier’s motion, this week, had 
no direct positive result, it was one of the most profitable dis- 
cussions of the session. It will greatly assist in enabling public 
men to define what can be dore with reference to the trade of an 
enemy during war, and what cannot be done under the present 
circumstances of the world. It will assist also in rendering more 
intelligible the public law of Europe. Our readers are aware that 
that law consists, first, in the texts of wise lawyers who have spe- 
cially devoted themselves to the study, and who are accepted as 
guides to the courts of all civilized states ; and secondly, in the 
decisions of those courts. But as the application varies with local 
jaw, and as there is no constituted tribunal of appeal, while the 
body of the law has remained to a certain extent indeterminate, 
it has for the same reason been protected against the importation 
of the technicalities and trivial corruptions which so greatly dis- 
figure the statute and domestic laws of all lands. It is, as we 
have said before, the rule of common sense applied by the light of 
the wisest learned men who have studied the subject, and by the 
practice of the highest courts. It follows from this nature of the 
public law of the civilized world, that it must necessarily be sub- 
ject to revision in particular portions of it with the advancement 
of intelligence and with the altered circumstances of civilization. 
At a former period, when the commerce of the world was conveyed 
by paths comparatively narrow, when countries possessed a more 
distinctive character for their marine, and the external trade of 
any state was more easily defined, those attacks upon the pro- 
perty of the enemy were not complicated with the relations of 
neutral or even friendly states. At present there is no countr 





the territory or marine of the enemy, you are clearly in the right, 
both on grounds of public law and of military expediency; but 
that when, apart from the territory and marine of the enemy, 
you are searching for inimical goods, you become entangled in 
innumerable relations with neutrals ok friendly states, and your 
own traders; and with a minimum of damage to the enemy you 
are inflicting a maximum of injury upon the commerce of the 
world. The lesson is, to encourage the tendency of modern times 
which limits hostilities to military operations, and discourages the 
oldfashioned plan of making commerce answerable for the misdeeds 
of one contributor to commerce. Shut up the enemy as much as 
you can; damage him as much as you can, bodily; but protect 
commerce against his ravages, and leave toits highways the utmost 
amount of freedom. 

There is no denying that the equivocal neutrality of Prussia 
complicates this question, by acting as a cover for Russian trade, 
and giving to the enemy a licence which is an innovation in the 
practices of war, and to a certain extent an unfairness to our own 
traders. Mr. Collier argues, and probably he would be supported 
by publicists, that Prussia has no right to foster this transit trade, 
since it is that species of new trade which a neutral is not permit- 
ted to create; because it is always presumed, in such cases, that 
the new trade is only a covered form of the enemy’s trade—that 
the neutral lends itself as a blind—that, in short, the case is 
just what it now is with Prussia. Technically and on the esta- 
blished principles of the courts, we believe that Mr. Collier is 
right; but if the case were made out on that point, it would, we 
think, only establish the necessity for that revision which we 
started with admitting. To enforce the old rule, would be quite 
counter to the modern rule of concentrating your hostilities as 
much as possible upon the enemy and leaving commerce free. But 
Prussia is not answerable to the civil courts, and there are other 





whose trade is not almost inextricably entangled with that of al- 
most every other commercial state in the world. The path of 
ecommerce is the entire ocean and every continent that is netted | 
with railways. Itis proportionately more diflicult to intercept 
the commerce of any one state ; and if the interception be effected, 
there is a greater risk of inflicting damage upon friends as well as 
enemies. 

The nature of the public law, and the progress in its revision, | 
are excellently illustrated by the course of the belligerents at the 
present time. During the last war, this country sustained the 
principle that an enemy’s goods might be onl wherever they 
are found. In the present war, that principle is abandoned, in 
favour of the rule maintained by America and several other states, | 
that free bottoms make free goods. Whatever military grounds | 
might favour our own former rule, it has been found necessary to 
surrender our individual views to the common opinion of the com- 
mercial world. But there is great reason to believe that the rea- | 


sons which have swayed the commercial world are preponderating. 
It is a great point to damage the enemy wherever you can get at 
him. No civilization can render war anything but sanguinary | 
coercion; it only protracts and exasperates the cruel influence to 
employ it in a feeble manner: its blows should be sharp, quick, 
and effectual; no plea for “sparing” the enemy, therefore, could 
militate against the search and confiscation of his goods wherever | 
found. But mixed as the trade of all countries now is, the goods 
of each are scattered over the marine of all. To discover these 
goods, it would be necessary that every neutral or friendly ship 
should be boarded; that the voyage of those vessels should be 
arrested by a squadron of observation, with hinderances to a transit 
in which even an hour’s delay entails commercial loss, with un- 
certainty, and with all the contraction of commerce that follow 
from delay and uncertainty. In order to discover whether or not a | 
small damage could be inflicted upon Russia by confiscating a par- 
ticular cargo of hemp, perdu somewhere, the commerce of all neu- 
trals must be hindered and alarmed, and an enormous injury in- 
flicted upon the world and ourselves. The military gain is ob- 
tained at too large a cost. 

In replying to taunts the other night, that nothing had been 
done with our fleets in the Baltic or Black Sea, Lord Palmerston 
very justly said, that the simple fact of shutting up the Russian 
fleets, besides a moral humiliation and damage to the enemy, had 
saved us the incalculable cost that would have been inflicted upon | 
us by invasion and by the ravaging of commerce throughout the | 
sea. That is most true. It is the boast of the Allies during the 
present war, that they have shut up hostilities almost within the 
territory of Russia herself; have rendered her positively harmless 
for the trade of the world, and have forced the greatest amount of 
commercial damage upon the enemy alone, with a minimum of 
injury to other states. In glancing at the methods by which 
evasions of the blockade might be prevented, Mr. Collier almost 
confessed that the last plan would be the only successful plan— 
that of prohibiting the import of produce into this country. Mr. 
Cardwell's reply appears to us to be complete : you would then arrive 
exactly at the — where you would inflict injury upon traders of 
your own and friendly countries, without reaching Russia. Rus- 
sia already suffers severely, as Mr. Mitchell admitted, by the ad- 
ditional cost in the conveyance of goods which could not be charged 
upon the produce in the markets of the world, and by the loss of 
ee in transitu over a circuitous land route. But the slightest 

legree of manufacture converts the raw material of the enemy into 
the produce of a friend, and the difficulty of tracing the origin aids 
other complications in this inquisitorial pursuit of goods with an 
inimical origin. The moral of the debate, taken as a whole, ap- 





pears to be, that, when you are striking primarily and directly at 


modes of making her know her responsibilities. It is not a ques- 
tion for the President of the Board of Trade, or the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court. It is a subject of foreign policy for the consi- 
deration of the Cabinet. If on commercial grounds it would be 
shown that Prussia, under the guise of a neutral, is subserving the 
enemy to such a degree as to be saving him from injury, increas- 
ing his means, and doing the good oflices of an ally, she is con- 
victed, ipso facto, of being an enemy to the enemies of Russia; 
and the true resort against that unfair behaviour of a state is, to 


| call upon her to abandon her fraudulent neutrality, and either to 


assist the Allies in blockading that part of Russian territory which 
is conterminous with herself, or, by avowing an alliance with the 


| enemy, to render herself amenable to the same blockade upon her 


own frontiers. Here again, without pursuing commerce, we get 
the desired object, by military means directed solely and bodily 
upon the territories and marine of an enemy ; Prussia being treated 
upon the premises according to her true character. 
THE COLD SHADE. 

Brsrpes those who are joining in a cry against “the governing- 
classes,” and deploring “the cold shade of aristocracy” which 
blights all our institutions, there are others who, though they hate 
the slang, feel alarm at the clamour, and think that there must be 
some truth in that which “everybody” asserts. There ts some 
truth, although it is mingled with falsehood, is exaggerated, and 
misapplied: but the danger is not so much that the mob should 
misinterpret its own instinctive sense and functions, as that certain 
classes should dismiss the truth with the falsehood, and slight a 
real danger because they slight the clamour,—like the shepherds 
who disbelieved the boy when there was a wolf. There are men, 
neither demagogues nor adventurers, who are half-inclined to 
think that “our aristocratic system has come to its end”; and 
although we do not share their apprehensions, it is better to be 
apprehensive than blindly indifferent. The general outcry is 
newer in its universality than in its causes. It is an old grievance, 
well known to this country; but never before, perhaps, felt so 
strongly, or exhibited so hazardously. When the French revolu- 
tionists were calling out, “ A bas les aristocrats!” “ Les aristos a 
la lanterne!” the bulk of the British people was sound enough in 
its loyalty to the upper classes as one to the Crown; but the 
example of France, which has shown that an aristocracy monopo- 
lizing particular privileges may be swept clean away, has not been 
entirely lost upon a country in which other classes have risen, and 
with their rise have acquired pretensions to political consideration. 
If in foreign countries privileges were more retained by express 
law, in this country the social usages of higher political life have 
been scarcely less exclusive or tyrannical in the eyes of the 
excluded classes. It is quite true that individuals of great ability 
and energy may elevate themselves in the social scale, and become 
a part of the limited order which enjoys the occupation of the chief 
places for governing the country. But this process of elevation 
rather removes the individual from his class than extends political 
consideration to the class which produced him. The consequence 
is, very great annoyance among the well-to-do classes who are not 
connected by birth with land, and among the town-settled gentry 
who have immigrated from the country to the urban districts, and 
who are very numerous in the professions and in trade. Four or 
five years ago the same classes furnished the special constables to 
put down the Chartist; but, under the impulse of patriotic chagrin 
at the disasters of our troops in the East, of indignation at the 
Government, and perhaps of some more invidious feeling, the 
special constable has in this present 1855 half a mind to take part 
with the Chartist. He almost complains that the working classes 
are “ so supine”; though, in truth, it would be a mistake to sup- 
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pose that the perfect hopelessness of doing anything by agitation, 
which at present possesses the mind of the working classes, has 
any resemblance to contentment. There is still the chronic dis- 
satisfaction of the unrepresented freemen at being denied the 
suffrage ; and this disaffection is not the less an unhealthy taint in 
the political system because it is as it were skimmed over. These 
are predisposing causes for the discontent which now shows itself | 
more conspicuously in classes very much above the working or 
even the retail-trading classes. | 

There are more immediate causes of irritation. There is no 
doubt that the action or inaction of Government is in discord 
with the settled and prevalent opinions of the great mass of | 
the community, divide it into what classes you will. Year after | 

ear, the settled opinions of the community are recognized by a 

ind of tribute in the ferm of “bills” brought into Parliament, | 
for various subjects of political, social, and material improvement, 
—education, sanitary rule, Parliamentary reform, local legislation, 
fw re amendment. Although these measures so far acknow- 

dge the universal wants, they scarcely get further than the stage 
of “ bills,”—a half-compliance which is at once a recognition and 
a denial. 

If public opinion is not more effectual in compelling the ruling 
classes to grant what is wanted, the means taken to blunt the force | 
of public opinion aggravate the discontent. The means consist 
principally in a the agency by which public opinion 
works, This is not done by payment of sums of money, or by 
giving an exciseman’s place to a patriotic poet. The machinery 
used at present is at once more delicate and more extensive, in 
accordance with the immense improvement of mechanics. We may 
have no rotten boroughs, but we have reduced the art of wheedling 
constituencies and organizing the misleading influences amongst 
them to a science and a branch of attorney’s business. Members 
of Parliament no longer hang back in the lobby to be bought up 
by the whipper-in; but the distribution of Treasury or other pa- 
tronage is not the less avowedly given because the route for dis. 
tributing it is more cireuitous and more decorously veiled. There 
is a kind of corruption still more effectual than any direct mer- 
— bribe ; it consists in the encouragement of rising men, and 
in help for them to get into this stratum of society, through which 
advancement to professional profit or place is levelled and smoothed. 
A rising man looks to be identified with the classes that get on in 
life, and no one can help him so effectually as a member of the 
Government. The causes of dissatisfaction arising from this state 
of things were in operation before the present year, but the cir- 
cumstances of the last month or two have brought them into very 
active working. 

By the — of the corrupting agency, the Representative 
Chamber of this country has been converted into a combination of 
— men of whom a larger proportion are sprung from certain fami- 

ies, while the rest of the assembly consists of nobodies conforming to 
the average requirements of the election agency. Professional 
and adventurous skill there is, but even this doubtful kind of 
wer has little hold upon the popular assemblage; because the 
Fmil ies who now are an object of popular attack have an exclu- 
sive and class hold upon influence, sufficient to neutralize all that 
do not conform ; and the herd of Members are too little swayed by 
the common, instinctive influences of the nation, to be amenable to 
appeals on that score. Hence, personal ability can make no way 
in Parliament, except by identifying itself with Administrative 
business or with the ——— and so with the expectation of 
being in the Ministry. Men who seek a more independent position 
marked men, and are not used up; or if they are adopted 

by either one of the great parties in the state, they are shelved in 
subordinate positions, and are allowed to rise to the higher places 
only when they have become thoroughly tamed to the system. 
Thus, with a fractional recruiting of “new blood,” the same families 
are continually running their rounds before the public. A conse- 
quence and a reproducing cause of the system is the incessant re- 
— of the same ideas. The whole governing system is har- 
ened into a routine; and it aggravates the displeasure of the ex- 
cluded classes to see the masters in office confessedly incompetent 
to break through the organized obstructiveness of their own ser- 
vants—the officials, civil or military. In addition to those now 
habitual provocatives of discontent, another has developed itself in 
great force. There isa marvellous tendency to the choice of old 
men for the most responsible and active posts. The Premier, the 
Commander-in-chief, the ]atest manager of the Staff, the last Com- 
missioner to overhaul a department—all these are men touching 
the proverbial boundary of human life. It is not only old fami- 
lies, but old gentlemen that seem to possess the exclusive prefer- 
ence for active employment; and the subversive clamour of the 
working classes against “the aristocracy” is now echoed by Liver- 
Manchester, the Stock Exchange, and the Zimes. It is true 

that men only become known gradually, and that public confidence 
is the growth of years; true that the older and therefore expe- 
i men form the natural advising “senatus” of every body 
politic: but they are properly the selectors and directors of the 
men of action, and the com 


plaint just now is, that our senatus 
have forgotten their true duty, in a 


pointing their companions 
and contemporaries to act, instead of looking out for the juniors 
whose rise and promise they ought to have watched. For there 
will be strong men after Agamemnon, and Waterloo did not see 
the last generation of British soldiers. 

There is some real feeling at the bottom of this clamour, al- 
though the cry does not express it. At the very moment when public 
writers and speakers are contrasting the faulty administration of the | 


aristocracy with the business of railway compamies, building firms 
and great contractors, Mr. Samuel Morton Peto becomes Sir Mor. 
ton Peto as a Baronet; and the complaint that George Stephenson 
cannot put an hereditary “Sir” before his name only utters the 
universal desire for titular hereditary distinctions. The aristo« 
cracy is not more aristocratic than any class in the country; and 
one of the many great causes which have conduced to the exclu- 
siveness of the so-called “ governing class” is the codperation of 
the commercial classes in keeping up that select influence. There 
is not a Peto of them all that =a not rather be admitted into 
the titled aristocracy than remain where he is to share extended 
influence with his whole class. 

One reason why the railway, building, and contracting class, do 
not readily obtain access to office, is because, throughout the course 
of a too exclusive life, they neglect to study or to cultivate politi- 
cal influences; just as, on the other hand, those who make the 


| business of political rule the profession of their life neglect to 


study the state of feeling, opinion, and influence, amongst the com- 
mercial and working classes. Exclusiveness begets ignorance as 
well as severance, and all classes are losing their faculty of acting 
upon each other or through each other. Of all people, those who 
retain to themselves the right of governing are most responsible 
for this divided ignorance; and they can only continue it with 
great peril to the country, our institutions, and their own influ- 
ence. Since the last change of Government has brought no de- 
cided change of ideas or plans, the popular hope of something to 
be got out of the usual round of Ministers ee immensely de- 
clined; and with it, if we may say so, there is a serious rise in 
the premium upon the political insurance of the tranquillity of 
the country. 


STATE WAGES. : 

At the first blush, nothing looks better-intentioned or more prac- 
tical than the circular issued, at the suggestion of Mr. Grey of St. 
George’s Hospital, from the War Department to the several Hospi- 
tals throughout the United Kingdom, asking the Governors of those 
establishments to help in forming a special civil medical staff to 
assist the medical staff of the Army at the seat of war. The Hos- 
pitals are asked each to select half-a-dozen medical gentlemen, as 
physicians, surgeons, and assistants, with a proportion of medical 
pupils as dressers. They are asked to give to all these gentlemen 
furloughs securing reinstatement on the return of the medical 
officers from the seat of war; and it follows that the vacancies 
will have to be filled temporarily by other gentlemen specially ap- 

ointed for the purpose. The Hospitals, therefore, are asked to 
furnish medical ofticers for the Army, and to make provision for 
the future of those officers, as the employment will only be tem- 
porary. In other words, the Hospitals are asked to perform the 
work of the State. 

Now, why is this peculiar mode of proceeding necessary ? It 
appears, we think, in the rate of pay offered to the physicians and 
the surgeons,—namely, 2é. 2s. a day for a full physician or surgeon 
and 1/. 5s. for the rank of assistant. The work is only to be tem- 
porary ; and after a year or two of employment in an expensive 
career, the physician or surgeon is only promised reinstatement. 
There are few physicians or surgeons of standing whose morn- 
ing business at home does not involve pocketing or booking a 
larger amount than that allowed by the Government, with the cer- 
tainty that every increase of income brings after it a further in- 
crease ; for perhaps there is no promotion more steady than that 
of the successful physician or surgeon in home practice. If the 
State wants professional assistance, there is no social law that can 
exempt it from the necessity of paying the proper market value for 
that assistance. If the employment offered by the State is ac- 
companied by a great risk, the charge of that risk should not fall 
upon the Hospitals, their subscribers or patients. If surgeons can- 
not be induced to go abroad because the employment is temporary, 
the deficiency should be made good in the form of compensation, 
either by a guarantee of employment, by the prospect of a pen- 
sion, or by a sufficient money payment. 

The Economist compares the bad administration of our public 
departments with the administration of our colossal mercantile 
firms, or railway companies, or great contractors, who will execute 
operations on any scale under ruinous penalties for non-perform- 
ance. Our contemporary traces the certainty of result attained by 
the commercial system, not only to a specific sense of duty and 
conscience, with a professional character at stake, but to “ the 
having a tremendous and personal interest involved likewise— 
having ruin on the one side and the fortune of a millionaire on the 
other.” No man in this situation would employ an incompetent 
nephew or “ connexion”; for the penalty on failure would be too 
great; and all such firms acting under that tangible form of re- 
sponsibility will engage the professional assistance which they re- 

uire at its market price. More than one of the contributors to 
the blue-books on the reorganization of the Civil Service remark 
that the only inducement for bringing a superior class of men into 
the service would be a superior range of pay. It is possible, in- 
deed, where the State is able to give a fixed certainty of prospect, 
to economize the augmentation of expenditure by graduating the 
pay—making it as low as you please at the portal, but allowing a 
certain number of prizes to be attainable from stage to stage. The 
history of lotteries proves that two men would be more likely to 


enter into a career beginning at 40/. a year if one of the two 


could attain to the salary of 120/., than if both had 80/. from first 
to last. The grand thing, however, is to offer the sufficient money 
inducement; and where established professional attainments are 
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ssary as the qualifications, the proper grade of servants can- 
jo ale caine the official fee bears some resemblance to the 
ordinary professional fee. Railway companies bave always em- 
ployed the engineers, the barristers, and even the medical men 
whom they require, at a sufficient remuneration. It is the same 
with insurance companies, whose business is so safe and regular. 
A fortiori, Government cannot escape from the rule. 

It might be said, train the doctors, then, specially for the State: | 
but to this remark there are two answers. First, in the present | 
instance, we want the doctors ready-made; and secondly, it is to | 
be doubted whether the State can train any profession half so well | 
as the profession can train itself. The safe rule is just the reverse : 
it would be better if the civil servants were required to see more | 
of practical life; better far than a scholastic examination for many 
of the departments would be an incentive held out to candidates 
for serving, during a year or more, in a countinghose, a warehouse, 
a wharf, or an engineering factory, where practical business, active 
operations on a great scale, and the command of others, could be 
learned bodily. The most efficient servants of the State would 
probably be found in the pick of the servants of the great trades 
and professions; but then, to secure those servants, or to train 
their equivalents, it would be necessary to offer the same induce- 
ments that are offered in the markets by the trades and professions. 





e THE LATE JOSEPH HUME. 

Joseru Heme filled too great a space in the public life of England 
to depart from it without leaving for the time a general sense of 
the vacancy. His position was one of apparent contradictions, yet 
they are easily reconciled. He had wealth, independence, long 
experience, and accumulated influence; he was just the man to be 
in office, yet he never was in office; and although the good public 
was often surprised at his never being “ sent for,” in truth that 
same public found no difficulty in accounting for the fact. Lis 
experience in life was large, but a natural limitation of faculties 
enabled him only to use a part of that experience; and to the last, 
with all his knowledge of the world, he was as liable to a simple- 
minded surprise as a boy fresh from school. He could apprehend 
things only in the concrete; and hence almost every question was 
to him a fresh and separate study. With much bonhomie, he was 
not without a spice of rancour; the same love of approval which 
made him court the sympathy of others, making him keenly alive 
to disappointment—and any censure disappointed his expectations. 
Yet his temper was one of the strong points which enabled him to 
persevere to success through opposition that at the beginning 
seemed hopeless. Perfectly independent, in feeling as well as 
position, he had too often made a profit out of opportunity not to . 
sympathize with those who could do the like; and if the most in- 
dependent Member in Parliament—the man who could and did 
shape his own course without awaiting the pleasure of others— 
made a larger use of the distribution of public patronage than 
many a more dependent man, was it more than “ the due” of long 
service, in which he had attained an almost extra-oflicial station ? 

Joseph Hume had seen life under almost every form. Himself the 
son of a little coasting master mariner and a small crockery dealer, 
he had become a morning visitor at court; the schoolfellow of 
James Mill had basked under the sun with the gentle Hindu, the 
sensuous Mussulman, the proud Spaniard, the artistic Italian, the 
degenerate Greek—had surveyed the world from the temple of 
Benares, the Escurial, the Acropolis, the Alhambra, the Capitol, 
and Westminster Bridge—had been surgeon, commissary-general, 
dealer, and legislator; and few men had seen so much for them- 
selyes. But if we observe that he had shown an inaptitude for 
perceiving anything until it assumed the form of fact, we shall 
understand i he never swam the Hellespont, nor struck the 
lyre of Ennius, nor penetrated through the materialism to the 
spiritualism of Budh. He began political life where he found 
himself, among the Tories; but when he saw the waste of public 
money, he constituted himself honorary auditor of the empire; 
when he found that votes were dictated by the Minister, he be- 
came a reformer of Parliament—that honest labourers could not 
use any joint action to improve their condition, a repealer of the 
combination-laws—that protection raised prices for the profit of 
nobody, a free-trader. 

The breadth of his action, the largeness of his influence, and 
the earnestness of a simple purpose, gave him a sort of greatness 
which was truly fine in its way. Thus, when the coal-miners of | 
Western Scotland used the freedom secured by his repeal of the 
combination-laws for a great strike, in a severe winter, and assem- 
bled at Edinburgh to ?— him with a handsome piece of plate, | 
he lectured them on the indiscretion and mischievousness of their 
course, with a stern but kindly earnestness that drew tears down 
their rugged and blackened cheeks—and declined their present. The 
faults of ‘‘ Joseph” were transparent: once they irritated friends as 
well as opponents; latterly they provoked a smile; but now both 
smiles and irritation are past, and we only remember that in 
days of talk to the detriment of work, Hume compensated enor- 
mous speeches by solid achievements, and was guided honourably 
through the temptations of a mind inclining to material tests even 
of moral subjects, by a singleness of purpose that made him called 
“honest” by those that knew his liaisons with patronage, and 
trusted by all parties. It was easier to criticize Hume than to 
outdo him in beneficial labours: so men left off criticizing, and 
helped him to get through a mass of work larger than that which 
the records of Parliament assign to any “ private Member” since 
Parliament began. 








THE EMPEROR'S EXPEDITION. 
ABSOLUTELY uncertain as we must all be what the Emperor means 
to do with the preparations that are made in his household for an 
“ expedition to the Crimea,” to the Rhine, to the Antipodes, or to 
some intermediate “bourne,” there is one thing of which we may 
be perfectly certain—that nobody knows the real intentions of the 
Inscrutable. There seems to be a movement in contemplation ; 
the Ladies of Honour for the Empress are under orders: but do 
these facts point with any certainty to the phical destina- 
tion? In one commodity France is perme. fertile,—the com- 
modity which an acute Frenchman discovered to be wanting in the 
happy homes designed by eminent “ societarian” reformers—that 
without which, it is believed, the most smiling Utopia would be a 
vapid residence : it is “the unforeseen.” An Enghsh philanthro- 


| pist finds some difficulty in understanding how this commodity can 


be provided beforehand in the arrangement of a system; bat our 
neighbours always have a stock on hand, and produce it exactly 
at the expected moment of a féte or a revolution, or any other po- 
pular recreation, An epoch in France would be voted as much of 
a “bore” as a soirée if it had not the due allowance of the unfore- 
seen; and are we to suppose that the first gentleman in France is 
so little up in bienséance as to neglect this essential spice im any 
grand entertainment for his admiring subjects ? 

Buffalo robes may be ordered, and sledges, wadded garments, 
and books on artillery or fortifications; appliances as convenient, 
it is observed, for use towards the Rhine as towards the Tcher- 
naya. The Emperor takes to horse, the Empress mounts her car- 
riage, Crimea is whispered on every side; but eil/ the Crimea be 
the destination? Does it necessarily follow that even a military 
result will be the end of the demonstration? Is invention so 
palled that it cannot find other probabilities? For example, the 
Emperor rides forth, gallantly aceompanying the Empress im her 
carriage; Ladies of Honour go before and behind; a guard of 
ultra-martial aspect marches with the cortége, less for protection 
from a loyal and admiring people than for dignity. The destrue- 
tion of Sebastopol is read in legible characters on the brow of the 
Imperial artillery-officer. A favourite cannon follows the Im 
rial carriage like a faithful dog; cannon-balls, inscribed “To 
Prince Menschikoff,” are cs gt as a sounding paraphrase of the 


Athenian archer’s missive “To Philip's right eye ”"—for the French 
always pursue classic models. But scarcely has the Emperor left 
his capital, before ten young girls ro in white, ir eyes 


bathed in tears, and accompanied by ten old men with white beards 
and hair, suddenly present themselves before him, throw them- 
selves at his horse’s feet, and beseech him, for the safety of his 
dear country, not to go forth. The importunate people are firmly 
but delicately set aside by the guards, and the cortége proceeds. 
At the next stage, twenty young girls, as before, accompanied b 
twenty old gentlemen as before, embody the same prayer, wi 
the same result. At the third stage the number rises to fifty, and 
the interest of the tears becomes contagious. It is a question 
where the Emperor will stop—whether it will take a hundred or 
some other numeral to overcome his royal resolution and reseat 
him upon his domestic throne; sacrificing the unaccomplished 
victories in the Crimea to the loyal importunities of his beloved 
French, 

Give the reins to invention, and still more startling imaginations 
would obtrude themselves. Suppose the Emperor found himself 
surrounded entirely by hostile spies, threatening to make his palace 
a prison, his throne a scaffold: would it need a greater invention 
than Alexander Dumas, or the Elected of December, to esca 
through an expedition to the Crimea, a storming breach of Sebas- 
topol, into the presence of Menschikoff, and to a magnificent estate 
in Russia under the Czar ? 

Need we look so far? Might not the Emperor disappear upon 
an expedition, as Lord John disappeared upon a back bench, only 
to reappear at Vienna? The envoy sent forth from Paris, perhaps, 
would be M. Drouyn de Lhuys or M. Persigny ; but when the re- 
presentative of France appears before the assembled statesmen, 
tearing off his travelling-cloak, he proves to be no other than the 
Inscrutable himself. The Emperor may leave his throne aux cris 
de “la Crimée,” but he will probably arrive where not one of us 
looks for him. In Buckingham Palace ? 

POLITICAL RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA, 
[PROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

When Frederick the Great raised Prussia to the rank of an European 
Power, this new state was destined by its geographical position to assume 
the place from which Sweden had been compelled to descend by the arms 
and intrigues of Russia. From that moment the interests of Prussia and 
the ambitious designs of Russia were naturally brought into collision. 
Russia accordingly entered the lists of the enemies of Prussia during the 
seven-years war which Frederick engaged in for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the position he had lately taken. At the end of this war, Frederick, 
being perfectly isolated, sought and obtained the alliance of the Empress 
Catherine, who, personally,* owed him everything. He soon, however, 
perceived (as he fimeclf states in his Memoirs) that the Russian policy 
only aimed at making Prussia the instrument for the accomplishment of 
her plans, without offering any reciprocity to Prussia. 

After the peace of Teschen, the alliance between Russia and Prussia 
having been already considerably weakened, was completely dissolved ; 
and at the time of his death Frederick was silently occupied in p i 
obstacles to the designs of Catherine, which aimed at the destruction 
Turkey in Europe. His successor and the Minister Hertzberg, who had 


been bequeathed to him by the Great King, and who was initiated in the 


* The Empress Catherine was a daughter of one of Frederick’s Generals, and 
obtained the hand of the Emperor through the instrumentality of Frederick the 
Great, 
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plans of Frederick, did not delay in putting them into execution by enter- 
ing into alliances with England and Holland, and in endeavouring to re- 
store to Poland her independence. But the French Revolution broke out, 
and completely upset the policy of Europe. Catherine of Russia preached 
a crusade against revolutionary France, taking care, however, not to take 
any active part in it herself. One of the principal reasons which induced 
Prussia to sign the treaty of Basle, a to adopt the system of neu- 
trality which she followed, was the necessity she felt of combating more 
and more the plans of Russia; which country, from the shores of the 
Baltic to the Bug, had become the immediate neighbour of Prussia. From 
1795 to 1805 the attention of Prussia was essentially directed towards the 
East, and at the death of the Emperor Paul she was on the point of de- 
claring war against Russia. In 1805, the Emperor Alexander, by the 

rsonal ascendancy he exercised over the Court of Prussia, succeeded 
in overthrowing the political system which that Power had hitherto 
pursued. 

The catastrophe of 1806 was the almost immediate result, and Frederick 
William III pees a | threw himself into the arms of his Imperial 
friend; who emphatically declared his readiness to stand or fall with his 
royal ally. This, however, did not prevent the Emperor of Russia, a 
few months after—when Napoleon held out to him, at Tilsit, the prospect 
of incorporating Moldavia and Wallachia, and, perhaps, of further addi- 
tional territory—from abandoning his Prussian ally, and from enriching 
himself by the appropriation of a slice of his territory. After the retreat 
of Napoleon from Moscow, it was in consequence of the defection of 
General Yorck, and his declaration in favour of Russia, that the Russian 
army were permitted to cross the Russian frontier in pursuit. It would 
have been only natural that Prussia should have resumed her former ter- 
ritory, of which she had been deprived at Tilsit in order to form the 
Duchy of Warsaw. When she, however, insinuated this demand, it was 
rejected by Russia; who, with some difficulty, consented even to abandon 
to her the Grand Duchy of Posen. The generals and statesmen of Prus- 
sia were alarmed at the demands of Russia to push her fronticrs beyond 
the Vistula, and even to the Wartha. General Knesebeck, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Prussian Cabinet, declared, in a me- 
moir that cannot be too often quoted in the present day, that in such 
an eventuality the independence of Prussia was at stake; and that, in 
such a case, Prussia could only regain her position by a general European 
war for the balance of power, the object of which would be to throw 
back the Russian frontier and to diminish Russian influence. Hardenberg 
entertained the same opinions, and at first united with the representatives 
of England, Austria, and France, who struggled against the demands of 
Russia. But Alexander exerted his personal influence with his friend 
Frederick William III, who peremptorily ordered his Minister to attach 
himself to Russia. From that time the favourable dispositions of Lord 
Castlereagh towards Prussia ceased. Prussia was thenceforth regarded 
as the vassal of Russia, who only supported her lukewarmly; and the 
final result to Prussia was, the very prejudicial “ delimitation” of which 
she still most bitterly complains. 

The infatuation of Frederick William III for Russia induced the Im- 
perial Cabinet to conceive the plan of gradually reducing Prussia to the 
position of a state dependent on Russia. Alexander's first step was to 
seek the hand of the eldest daughter of the King of Prussia for his brother 
Nicholas, who was not even then the direct heir to the throne. Frederick 
the Great had always repudiated the idea of “sacrificing a Princess of 
Prussia,” (as he himself terms it in his Memoirs,) and had contented him- 
self with providing the hereditary Grand Dukes, afterwards the Emperors 
Peter and Paul, with daughters of his generals of the rank of princes. 
Frederick William II], however, was well pleased to grant the hand of 
his daughter ; who accepted the honour at the price of changing her creed. 
It became the constant aim of Russia to win over the Prussian courtiers 
and influential members of the Prussian army by a deluge of Russian 
decorations and diamond snuffboxes,—the more so as the Prussian people 
manifested a constant repugnance to Russian sympathies. The Emperor 
Nicholas carried this principle to the greatest extent, in sedulously com- 
pensating Prussian employés for services rendered even to their own 
Sovereign, making himself appear to them in the light of a suzerain. 
Count Nesselrode, in a secret despatch addressed to the Grand Duke Con- 


stantine, and forwarded to Warsaw in 1830, emphatically termed these 


relations as ‘d'une intimité utile avec la Prusse.” ‘This tender friend- 
ship of the Czar for Prussia did not, however, extend itself to realities. 
At the se tion of the Grand Duchy of Posen from the Kingdom of 
Poland, yr ramen wl still managed to deprive Prussia of certain portions of 
territory allotted to her by treaty. Shortly after, Russia suddenly broke 
off a treaty of commerce into which she had entered with Prussia at the 
iod of arranging the Polish question, merely because she found it to 

2 pent advantage to do so. Prussia submitted in silence. In 1830 the 
Polish Revolution broke out. Frederick the Great would probably have 
rofited of this moment to drive back Russia across the Dwina and the 
mieper. Frederick William III most unwisely assisted the Emperor Ni- 
cholas in every way in his power to put down the Poles, and contributed 
largely to his successes. What advantage did Prussia obtain for such signal 
services to Russia? Was it the restoration of the treaty of commerce ? 
No indeed ; it was the incorporation of Poland by Russia, (a step as hurt- 
ful to the national as it was to the material interests of Prussia,) and the 
erection of a line of fortresses between the Vistula and the Bug, which 
form a vast military téte-de-pont, dangerous alike to the political in- 
terests and independence of Prussia. Not content with these important 
results, Russia has never ceased to cast a longing eye to the acquisition 
of the mouths of the Danube and of Dantsic, the loss of which to Prussia 
would have completely reduced her to the vassalage of Russia, and cost 
her her independence. All this, however, did not operate on the infatua- 
tion of Frederick William III for Russia, It was a subject which 
called forth severe criticism from the Prince Royal, now Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. The latter knew well that the sympathies of the Prussian na- 
tion were not in favour of Russia; and he was perfectly aware that any 
appearance of the v of Prussia to Russia create an insur- 
mountable barrier to the plans which Prussia might hereafter attempt to 
carry out in Germany through the instrumentality of the Protestant po- 
pulation. On succeeding to the throne, Frederick William IV sur- 
rounded himself with those who were known not to belong to the Rus- 
sian party. Almost his first decision was the fortification of Kénigsberg 
and of Lietzen, both directed against Russia; the Polish nationality of 
the Grand Duchy of Posen was more _—— than heretofore ; a marked 
coldness sprang up between the brothers-in-law occupying the thrones 
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of Prussia and Russia, which continued till 1848. At that ti i 
was ably oy mmenys at the Prussian Court by Baron Seratee 
ingratiated himself into the Royal favour and confidence by his ettive 
efforts to put down anarchy and to restore the dignity and influence of 
the Sovereign: he profited of his position and the circumstances in 
which he was placed to organize at the Court, and round the Court, even 
to its most distant avenues, a compact Russian party, and won over the 
nobility and military to his cause by representing Russia as the only safe 
supporter and protector of the aristocracy. A great part of the Prussian 
nobility were caught by the bait. It was precisely by a similar manwuyre 
that Russia had formerly captivated a portion of the Polish nobility, 
through whose instrumentality their country was eventually ruined. 
This Russian party has been since designated by the name of the “ Kreuz 
Zeitung party.” It comprises the whole entourage of the King. The 
Emperor Nicholas is far more the object of admiration and devotion of 
this party than his Prussian Majesty; who, however, is gracious enough 
not to take umbrage at this dereliction of allegiance. 

A difficulty arose: the King was neither disposed to sacrifice his Ger- 
man aspirations nor his Minister M. de Radowitz to Russian dictation, 
The Czar persisted, nor did he refrain from applying openly the severest 
epithets towards his Royal brother-in-law. It is well known that Count 
Brandenburg died of a broken heart on his return from Warsaw, where 
he had received from the lips of the Emperor himself expressions which 
stung him to the quick when pleading before the Czar the cause of his 
country. The King, in tears, was compelled to dismiss, almost to banish 
for a time, his devoted friend and Minister. Then followed Olmiitz, 
where Prussia had to succumb to the dictation of the Czar. It is well 
known that the Emperor Nicholas in his confidential conversations with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, on referring to the European Powers and their 
influence on the future arrangements of the East, never once referred to 
Prussia ; completely placing her out of the list of the Great Powers, and 
treating her as if she was a tributary of his own empire. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be asked, what advantage has 
Prussia ever derived from her alliance with Russia, who, since 1805, has 
almost uninterruptedly domincered over the Prussian policy? We are 
unable to cite any single one; for the heroic efforts of the Prussian nation 
in 1813-1814 only served to place Prussia in a less advantageous position 
than she had occupied in 1800, more especially as concerned her military 
frontiers. On the contrary, the Prussian blood which was then shed 
only tended to give to Russia that commanding position in which she has 
weighed on Europe ever since that period. 

Again, in the war of 1828 and 1829, which was concluded by the 
treaty of Adrianople, Prussia gratuitously aided in the elevation of Rus- 
sia. Every one conversant with history must acknowledge that the as- 
cending movement of Prussian power terminated in 1805—that is, with 
the establishment of the Russian alliance. The explanation is clear. 
Russia has constantly sought to make Prussia her satellite, and it has 
been, therefore, her interest to prevent Prussia from extending her in- 
fluence and increasing her strength. The undeviating and consistent 
policy of Russia has never lost sight of its aim in her relations with 

russia, while Prussia has been constantly guided and governed in her 
relations with Russia by feelings of personality and sentiment. 

It might, indeed, have been supposed that, when at length the great 
European struggle against Russia for the maintenance of the balance af 
power had arrived, Prussia would have gladly seized that opportunity to” 
assert and establish her independence as a Great Power, so dangerously 
menaced by Russia; and that she would have seized with avidity such a 
moment to safeguard her own people and the whole of Northern Ger- 
many, for ever, against the threatening invasion of the “ barbarians,” as 
Frederick the Great habitually termed the Russians. If this be not so, 
if the Court of Prussia is completely embedded in Russian sympathies 
and blinded by Russian illusions, it can only be regretted that the poliey 
of a state, that the aspirations of a free, liberal, and civilized nation, 
and that the great and vital interests of a whole country, should be 
sacrificed to the narrow-minded and selfish views of a small and fanatic 
party. 

The King of Prussia, who is far more gifted than any of his entourage, 
has proved on more occasions than one that he is by no means a blind 
admirer of Russia, and that he is perfectly cognizant of the plans of his 
Imperial brother-in-law. Notwithstanding, however, he appears re- 
solved to abandon the cause of Germany and of civilization, in order to 
en like another Curtius, to the cause of the Orthodox Russian 

urch. 


Letters to the Editar. 
MUSIC AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
London, 16th February 1855. 
Str—Being deeply interested in the success of the Crystal Palace, I am 
anxious to call attention to a resolve which is rumoured to have been come 


to by the Directors to diminish its musical attractions, and which if carried 
out may tend irreparably to damage the financial prospects of the Com- 


pany. 

A cry has been got up that the music is a mistake, since it draws atten- 
tion from the real purpose for which the edifice was intended. Visitors, it is 
complained, throng round the musicians, and remain near them, instead of 
devoting their principal time to the various courts or the stalls of exhibitors. 
To correct this independent manifestation of taste, a determination is said to 
have been formed to fritter down the band. 

It must be remembered, however, that the building was intended not as 
a partial but as a coherent home of art. The thing most wanted by the Eng- 
lish nation up to the present time was a vast hall, where music might be 
cultivated in the midst of all its sister refinements; and the fact that the 
public avail themselves of it now it is furnished, is the highest testimony 
that the Company should desire of the advantage of their arrangements in 
this respect. An interior like that of the Crystal Palace, without music, 
seems as dull as the face of a deaf man, or a lawn when a fountain is removed 
from it. All that remains is beautiful, but a feature that was part of the 
whole is gone. There is everything in the Crystal Palace to charm the ¥ 
but = ear has its claims, and ought not to be sent away hungry and 
satistied. 

s Moreover, even if music, instead of being one of the most divine charms of 
every place dedicated to refinement, could be designated as an inferior attrac- 
tion, it would be useless to hope for success by endeavouring to force | 

to attend to other points in preference, by denying them gratification on 
this. The public cannot be schooled out of their natural impulses, and every 
attempt to do so has always in a financial sense proved a miserable failure. 
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Company rightly rely upon the delightful effect of their contemplated 
ale ay but these after all are only intended as another utilities of 
the eye, and, in point of scientific or moral interest, are not to be com 
for a moment with the effect of high musical cquugeetees. ; . 

It is earnestly to be hoped, therefore, that the Directors will perceive 
they could scarcely venture on a more dangerous experiment than that of 
curtailment in this respect. From what has been said on the subject, there 
js reason to believe that even the mere broaching of such a point will seri- 
ously affect their income when the next period comes round for the renewal 
of season-tickets; on which, after all, their permanent reliance must be 
placed. They must also bear in mind, that any attempted economy by sim- 

ly diminishing the number of performers essential to the size of the build- 
ing may prove as fatal as extinguishing them altogether. In such a place 
there is no medium between the sublime and the ridiculous, and it would be 
better to have nothing than a feeble display. The Company are well aware 
that in the winter they would be deserted but for the pleasure of the music 
and the agreeable temperature of the Tropical division, and in summer an 
open air promenade without an efficient band would be a very short-lived 


gratification. 
Iam, &c. A Sreason-Ticker Hoiper. 

[We entirely agree with our correspondent. If the Crystal Palace has | 

ved less attractive than was expected, it is an Irish way of mending 
matters still further to lessen its attractiveness by removing one of the pre- | 
gent sources of enjoyment: for it is because music is foo attractive, it seems, 
that the Directors think of suppressing or spoiling it. It is true that visitors, | 
once there, will be glad to attend more to other objects when they have no 
longer any music worth hearing to listen to; but do the Directors consider 
how many people, in that case, will stay away altogether? The Crystal 
Palave ought to be a temple of art (as well as industry) in the largest sense 
of the word; and these gentlemen are probably not aware of the rank which 
the art of music now holds in England. For our part, we think that music 
as an art is not sufficiently represented at the Crystal Palace. The band is 
large, and expensive, but not of the highest quality,—as was shown when it 
came in competition with the French band of the Guides; and it is, more- 
over, a wind-band only, by which the orchestral works of the great masters 
cannot be performed. Its highest effort, therefore, is a favourite overture ; 
and it deals principally with popular operatic arrangements, marches, and 
dances—music, in short, below the standard of Jullien’s Promenade Concerts. | 
The Crystal Palace ought to have a regular orchestra, with the usual com- 
plement of string and wind instruments, placed in a position acoustically 
constructed for its reception, and capable of performing the masterpieces of | 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn. We would not, of course, 
throw aside music of a lighter sort, but would combine the two kinds, as 
Jullien has done with such remarkable success; and the Crystal Palace 
would accomplish, in respect to music, its purpose of refining and ex- 
alting the artistic taste of the public.—Eb.} 








THE RAILWAY INROAD ON THE WAR OFFICE, 

Sim—The inefficiency of our military system, brought to light by the | 
necessities of actual work, having virtually shelved the effete gentlemen in | 
red coats, some very energetic gentlemen in black and other coats are busily 
rushing forward to take their places, proffering what shopkeepers denomi- | 
nate “a leading article,” in the form of gratuitous patriotic services, with 
mere “ costs out of pocket.” 

In the Board of Health and its former doings we have an example of 
what kind of close boroughs may be produced by an individual with one 
idea riding in upon a wave of reform. Precisely such may be the case in 
the reform of the Ordnance and Admiralty. A race of men, whose accumu- 
lation of large fortunes “from nothing in no time” attests their *‘ energy,” 
are bent upon possessing themselves of the public works by mine and sap, 
diselaiming the “pennie fee,” and quite content with “the wee things 
they can pick up about the house.” The railway interest, which has so 
largely swelled the ranks of the House of Commons, which has created almost 
an imperium in imperio, seeks now to become a member of the Executive. 
The press has been lately ringing with acts of patriotism performed by in- 
dividuals. Very emai op this. But let us at least be sure how much 
is patriotism, and how much simple or complex business. Foremost amongst 
the patriots is Mr. S. Peto, or Sir S. Peto, Baronet. He has been made a 
baronet, says the press, for his patriotism in making the Balaklava rail- 
way gratis. 

‘here is a want of logic here. Mr. Peto did not make the railway. He 
and his partner Mr. Betts, and such other partners as they may have in the 
not very recondite business of railway-contracting, have engaged Mr. Beattie | 
as superintending engineer of a number of navvies and certain railway plant, 
to be sent out in sundry ships, all to be paid for at ** cost price ”’ by Govern- 
ment. Not much risk here certainly. In its simple form it is lending so much 
capital to Government fora short time ; though why Government should bor- 
row money or money’s worth from Messrs. Peto and Betts, it is difficult to 
imagine, If this act deserves reward by a baronetcy, why confine the 
baronetcy to Mr. Peto? Surely Mr. Betts ought to divide the gratuity with 
his partner, and a brace of baronets would not cost the Government more 
thay an odd one. ; 

But how about this cost price,—to be settled by railway engineers, if 
Government object to the bill? How if it should happen to be a contract 
which any ordinary railway-contractor would jump at as a most lucky specu- | 
lation for getting rid of a heap of ballast-waggons and railway-contractor’s 
plant—not railway-plant, scattered about the country as mere lumber— | 
materials, analogous to dead stock, with no market value iv situ and not 
worth moving. If this kind of thing be paid for at ‘ prime cost’”’—and 
where is the Joseph Hume to verify the valuation?—then a Court honour 
will have been bestowed on a man for simply doing with his partners a 
lucky and profitable stroke of business, and getting his hand in to future | 
operations. It is a transaction of the same nature as subscribing a testi- 
monial to Mr. Hudson for making his own fortune. 

Messrs. l’eto and Betts are said to be millionaires of some twelve years’ | 
standing, undeniably shrewd and clever men of business; and the white 
house near Maidstone, on the South-Eastern line of railway, might warrant 
the ennobling of a railway-contractor’s capital, as well as in the case of Mr. 
Peto; but let it clearly be on no false pretences,—let it be understood that 
the honour is bestowed on the large fortune, and not on patriotism. — 

But why employ Mr. Peto at all? Why not engage direct with Mr. 
Beattie, and advertise for contractors’ plant out of use—to be had in any | 
quantities? Why not employ Captain Simmons, Captain Wynne, or any | 
other of the gentlemen employed as Inspectors of Railways by the Board of | 
Trade, who, if competent to inspect locomotive lines and report on their 
safety, are surely competent to lay down a contractor’s line? Why does | 
the nation pay and appoint the officers of Woolwich Arsenal, if a are not | 
competent to construct tramways and vehicles to'run on them for the facili- 
tation of army transport ? i é é 

Leaving this nut to be cracked by the authorities, with a promise of some 
more amusing additions in case of reply, I proc to another. Mr. Hawes | 
holds a position of authority in the War Office. By that office, it is said 
Mr. Isambard Kingdon Brunel, his brother-in-law, has been appointed | 
consulting engineer as to all new inventions and propositions tive to | 





| this comes to pass, we will inquire closely and justly as to their past 


| Ministers of State. 


ration daily supplied, as therein specified, 


| issued. Of fresh beef, 
salt meat, 16} Ibs. ; of rice, 32 ozs. ; of Scotch barl 
ozs. ; of sugar, 42 ozs. ; of rum, 18} gills; of charco 
light, (candles ?) 2 ozs. ; tea, } oz. 


| that “* Edwards's preserved potato has been issued twice 


ther vegetable ; ] p 
that “ Sati the last few days the coffee has been issued in a fam 
Fuel, it is remarked, “‘ is very searce ; and this has frequently 


men eating the sult pork raw.” It is fur 


material improvements in war structures. This appointment also is on the 
ee principle of “cost price” and no responsibility. Judging by Mr. 

runel’s antecedents, we may be ~~ sure that nothing will pass without 
his approval, and that approval will only be awarded to his own schemes, 
or to the inventions of other people which he may pay for with 2/. or 5/., 
and make his own, in conformity with his own published evidence on Pa- 
tents before the House of Commons. This practice is hereditary in his 
family ; and it is upon record that his father was largely paid for the inven- 
tions of Sir Samuel Bentham in the Portsmouth Dockyard. Under this ir- 
responsible system, the inventive mind of the public will have an efficient 
drag on it, and railway torpor will succeed to the torpor of an Ordnance 
Committee. 

If we could be as sure of good things as of new things from this eccentric, 
vain, and dogmatic gentleman, the public might put up with the non-respon- 
sibility ; but his antecedents indicate anything but infallibility. The Great 
Western, with its numberless alterations and wasted capital, and nothing 
left of the original plans, and a meagre three per cent dividend to the share- 
holders—the South Devon, with its ill-judged, costly, and now removed at- 
mospheric traction, and bad curves and gradients, worked at an expensive 
rate by locomotive power—the Great Britain, built in a dock from which 
she had no exit save by pulling the dock down, unlucky in her voyage, and 
with her engines and boilers removed and changed ere well fitted for sea— 
the new “ big ship,” with her central compartments erected, and her “stem 
and stern, paddles and screw, still undetermined,”’ and rife with uncertainty 
according to his own printed report,—all these, and many others, are proofs of 
a mind bent rather on astonishing than on convincing, and not too studious 
of accurate result or mercantile value. 

If not for Mr. Hawes, it is for the representatives of the public to consider 
whether this is exactly the kind of arbiter to stand between improvement 
and the public service; and whether it is not a much more desirable thing 
to supply fitting officers to the existing departments, with full responsibility, 
rather than to deliver over all things to the management of railway-con- 
tractors, chiefly remarkable for accumulating large fortunes to themselves 
out of the expenditure of shareholders, and probably desirous of dealing in a 
similar manner by the public expenditure. I will return to this subject. 

Since the preceding paragraphs were penned, a correspondent of the Times, 
in large type, gravely proposes the three railway men—Messrs, Laing, Pax- 
ton, and Peto, for Privy Councillors! It has not come to that yet. The 
accumulation of money is not yet the test of fitness for empire ; and before 
career 
to see what mental and moral qualities have been prominent, how far the 
moneymaking has been in consonance with the great qualities required in 
The Maberleys, who misused the Post-oflice, were 
hereditary offshoots of army-contractors—men of business in their day—keen 
and successful. 

Your constant reader, Mixes INVESTIGATOR. 


A SOLDIER’S BILL OF FARE. 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 16th February 1865. 
Sir—Accompanying a letter of the 25th ultimo, which I have received 





| from a medical officer on whose accuracy I have perfect reliance, is a state- 


ment of the rations actually issued to the men of his regiment in camp be- 
fee Sebastopol during the month of December and the greater part of 
anuary. 

The following is a copy of the return for the former month; which, as an 
historical document, (for so I cannot but ‘consider it,) I hope reo meg at 
prove of transferring to your columns. The full ration—that which the sol- 
dier ought to have had—is given for the sake of comparison. 

Full Ration for each Soldier, 








































































































| | } Charceal 
Biscuit. | Fresh | Salt | Rice. |Coffee.|Sugar.| Rum. or Light 
| Meat. | Meat. Patent Fuel. 
| Ib. Ib. Ib. oz. oz. oz. | gill. Ib. oz. 
ESRI LS eS 2a Le SE SER ee See 
Ration received by each Soldier of the ** Regiment in 
December 1854. 
‘ie i a eee wa Ch c arcoal_ | aks ai 
Date. | Biscuit.| Fresh | Salt | Rice. | Coffee.) Sugar| Rum. or Light 
Meat. | Meat Patent Fuel 
lb. Ib. Ib. oz. oz, oz. | gill. 
1 1 4 1 1 1 
2 1 ee 1 } 1 
3 1 ee 7 1 1 1 
4 1 ee 1 1 1 
5 1 oe 1 1 1 
6 1 ee 1 1 1 
7 1 = 1 1 “4 
8 1 j 1 1 1 
9 1 1 ee 1 1 4 
10 1 3 1 1 1 
ll l oe 1 1 } 
12 1 ee 1 . 1 1 “ 
13 1 a 1 = 1 1 1 3 3 
14 1 ee 1 4 1 1 l & = 
uj} 1 Hk we hh ae Fe 3 3 
16 1 |? 3 |} : 3 = = 
17 1 4 4 < 
18 1 + F o 1 1 . = 
19 1 ee : 1 ° 
2} 1 ne ol ee { 4 : 
—hUrvE SS ne 1 1 1 1 
22 1 e* 1 1 
A ae Be 1 [1 
24 1 es ’ 1 1 
=: 8 1 5e 1 1 
6% | 1 i. 1 1 
2 | «(| } 1 1 
2 | 1 - 1 1 
ms 8 1 os ; : , 
30 1 4 ; 
$1 | 1 \, 1 1 1 1 
31 Ibs.| 4b. | 191b. Sloz.| 54oz. 23} 
13oz.|100z.] | im: dee. gills.) us : ees 
~ For January statement extends to the 25th, including that day. The 
For January the ota differed but little from that of the 


suffice to give the amount of each of the articles 
e total quantity received per man was 6 lbs. ; of 
ey, 1 ozs.; of coffee, 24 

or patent fuel, 1} ib. ; 


receding month. It ma 


my correspondent, 
this month; no 
It is added, 
state.’” 
to the 
ther remarked, that “ the coffee 


‘At the foot of the January return, it is mentioned by 


no condiment, no vegetable, in December.” 
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has scarcely ever been properly roasted, ground, and corked.” And it is 
stated that ‘“‘ the so-cal. und of biscuit rarely exceeds in weight 10 ozs.” 

My dent in his letter remarks, adverting to the condition of the 
troops—‘“ men are universally very much enfeebled” : “ our chief dis- 
ease has been what I believe to be scorbutic diarrhea and dysentery.” 

He further remarks—“ I have officially reported several times that insuffi- 
cient rations, as well as their quality m= | imperfect cooking, have been one 
of the main sources of disease”; a conclusion the accuracy of which who 
can doubt ? 

Any ~~ yy comments on the foregoing would be out of place. Even 
the scale of diet authorized,{were it regularly supplied and properly cooked, 
is surely open to question as regards its fitness for troops serving in a winter 
campaign depending entirely for their food on commissariat supplies. It is 
inferior in whol and I have compared the two—to a full prison 
diet, such as is in use in our gaols and houses of correction, and with its 
shortcomings iaferior even in the quantity of solid nutriment. 1A 

There are exact oe now established as regards diet, it is well 
to remember, founded on experience of the wants of man, to support 
his frame in health and strength, and the composition, as determined by 
analysis, of different qualities of food. The circumstances given of la- 
bour and exposure and atmospheric temperature, the supply necessary can 
be calculated with nearly as much precision as the quantity of fuel requisite 
to produce a certain amount of steam or power in the steam-engine. Who 
does not know, whether in the instance of man or beast, that the severer the 
work, the more sustenance is required; the colder the weather, the sharper 
is the appetite and the more food is needed to satisfy it; and the same as to 
thinness of clothing or deficient warmth and shelter? The farmer knows 
well that if he stint his cattle in forage they will be unequal to their work ; 
and once out of condition, how subject_they become to disease, and how dif- 
ficult it is to get them into working order. These now are truisms; 
and yet they seem to have ignored by those on whom the supplying 
of our army depends. 

In France, where the Government has always derived so much aid from 
science, and science so much encouragement from the Government, the sol- 
dier’s ration has been determined by a Committee com of members of 
the Institute ; and in the instance of the Marine, it is at least double in quan- 
tity, and even in a higher degree more salubrious, than that intended for our 
troops in the field. My authority is M. Payen, in his excellent little work on 





alimentary substances. And until our Government adopt a similar plan, 
founded on right and liberal views, founded on the soldier’s wants and 
» with administrative means adequate, we can hardly fail to hear over 


again repeated the tale of distress; and we may rest assured there can be no 
security for the permanent success of our arms, or even the existence of our 
armies. 

In a former letter which you honoured with insertion in your paper, that 
of the 23d November,—a letter to which I owe the one I have received from 








(Saturday, 


es of England, and oy | officer is a representative of the nation at ‘ 
ow important to avoid the slightest shade of party feeling, and to . 
the lowest officer feel that he is the servant of the whole nation, let the Go. 
vernment be what it may! And how infinitely more important does it be- 
come when you consider the defence of our interests against enemies of all 
races, creeds, and politics, abroad, and our protection against civil broils at 
home! Hitherto, in the history of the British Army, it has been remarkab] 
distinguished for the absence of all party feeling, and for its implicit deve. 
tion to the head of the nation. This, which must certainly be considered 
as the healthiest condition for a national army, would soon be lost if the 
whole power over it was concentrated in a Cabinet Minister: we should 
soon see political generals and party staffs, and perhaps even the scenes of g 
Parisian émeute or an Irish election might be enacted in the streets of Lon. 
don. In place of a professional Commander-in-chief responsible for life to 
the nation, we should have an irresponsible dictator—despotic because ig- 
norant, and responsible only for his three-years term of office. 

The arguments for this novel proposition are, that our Navy has already 
such a government; that our enviable Allies have such a military govern. 
ment; that the necessity of the time demands such a government. With 
respect to the Navy, I believe if the opinions of the officers were taken, there 
would be scarcely one, certainly not one of the younger officers, who would 
not strongly advocate a change to our military system—at least a nayaj 
First Lord of the Admiralty, which would soon amount to the same thing. 
There is a very general complaint among them of political patronage, and 
there is a tendency to look to the Lords of the Admiralty personally and in- 
dividually as their chiefs, rather than to the Queen and nation: I do not 
say it affects their conduct to their country, but it certainly does affect their 
feelings towards their own service. The unfortunate display at a late public 
dinner is an evidence of what I mean ; and I think most officers of the Navy 
will agree with me, that that triumph to our enemies could not have ocgur. 
red if the orders had emanated from the Queen direct instead of from the 
Lords of the Admiralty. To say that the Lords of the Admiralty have be- 
haved shamefully, is simply a political opinion; to say that the Queen has 
done wrong, is a national disgrace. And again, I think there is a difference 
between the duties of the Army and Navy. The Navy have always a duty 
to do in peace or war of working their ships and looking after our com- 
merce, and our seamen interchange constantly with the merchant service: 
but the Army is taken out from the nation and kept always a distinct class, 
solely for the duty of risking their lives against the enemies of the country ; 
and they oe to be more continually reminded by the voice of the Sove- 
reign herself, that such is their high and special service. 

With respect to the military organization of our Allies, it must be re- 
membered, that not only is the Minister of War in France a soldier, but the 
Sovereign is a soldier also; in fact, that the Ministers of War and Marine are 


| only his adjutants, to carry out his orders to the Army and Navy: and be- 


the Crimea,—I have contrasted the sailor’s ration with the soldier’s, so much | 


to the advantage of the former. In a despatch from Sir Edmund Lyons, off 
Sebastopol, written two days later than that of my correspondent, namely, 
on the 27th Jan , addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, he states 
—‘ The health of the fleet and of the Naval Brigade is excellent. The men 
are well supplied with fresh meat and vegetables, and also with oranges sent 
from Malta by Rear-Admiral Stewart.” Can these accounts be true,—that 
of the surgeon on land, that of the admiral afloat,—so opposite as they are, 
and yet applying to forces engaged in the same service, intent on the same 
object, under same Government, but under different administration ? 
And, not doubting that they are true to the ver 
stronger proof of the evils of a bad system and of the 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


nefits of a good one? 
Joun Davy, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, H.P. 





MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 
Sir—In your observations on the war you have shown a moderation and 


| Monarch, who, having commenced the war, cannot be suppose 


letter, can we have | 


reflection which, I have no doubt, have raised your paper in the estimation of | 


that public which, strong-minded and free-spoken as it is, has nevertheless a 
love of justice at the bottom, and will generally take a fair, honest view of 
every case, provided the plain facts are put before it without ingenious 
colouring. If all your contemporaries had followed the same course, we should 
pane had the whole truth more plainly before us, and a calmer spirit to judge 
of it. 

It is this moderation which induces me to point out for your consideration 
and that of the public some Gate concerning our military institutions, 
now that they are likely to undergo great alterations. The first department 
on which Lord Panmure will have to exercise that gradual reform which he 
has so cautiously promised, will be his own. Now for the first time has Eng- 
land resolved upon having a military system ; and the first most necessary 
step towards it i8, doubtless, the establishment of a central point upon which 
the whole shall revolve. But as it sometimes happens in English history 
that when the feelings of the people are excited and the opportunity presents 
itself the reform becomes a revolution, the overboilings of which have to 
be reduced to a working level by the next generation, so I am afraid that, 

udging by the tone of a high authority on these points, the noble ex-Secre- 

'y for the Colonies, there may be a temptation to push the reform too far, 
even under the experienced rule of the present War Minister. There isa 
feeling—I don’t know whether the public see it, or whether Parliament sees 


it—but there certainly is a feeling among some of the political chiefs of the | 


present age to get the whole executive power into their hands as well as the 
administrative—to control not merely the material but the personal part of 
vernment. It is the law of England that the Commons alone shall have 

e power over all money matters, and that the Queen’s Ministers shall be 

rsonally ay pena to Parliament; but the law of England leaves a very 
| aang power of appointing the civil officers of the Government, administrators 
of the law, in the hands of the Sovereign: this has been considered a wise 
precaution even as concerns the internal economy of the state; and I think 
we x ! affirm that whenever it is evaded, by political circumstances or other- 
wise, that it is the subject of complaint on the part of the body into whom 
the appointment is made, and is not unfrequently reprehended by the public. 

There is no very deep knowledge of politics required to investigate that 
question: it is simply a law of nature, that the man who has only gota 
temporary interest in and a temporary knowledge of the duties of his office, 
is not the most fitting man to go into the qualifications of those who are to 
work out the professional details; he is the man to decide upon the general 
bearing of question on the state politic, but he must necessarily leave 
the details to those who have made it the study of their lives. I know that 
the political chiefs of our great departments do exercise that patronage; but 

should think it was a fair question for the next Commission on the Civil 

how far that service might be raised by placing them more directly 
under the authority of the Sovereign. 

But if the personal power, the power of patronage, is thusa doubtful ques- 
tion in the domestic concerns of the country, how much more important 
does it become in our foreign relations, in the intercourse between Great 
Britain as a nation and other nations of the world. There, then, is nothing 
known of Parliamentary 


| the large Highland estate, where lay their holdings, in one year. 





parties, the talents of the Minister of the day are | 
searcely felt, All acts are there considered as the acts of the Queen and peo- | shown in the fortune of the Southland shepherds by whom they were 


sides, these Ministers of War and Marine are not chosen for their political 
ower, liable to be turned out in a fortnight by a chance majority in the 
Jhamber of Deputies, but they are the permanent servants of a ae 
to 80 
likely to change his views concerning it quite so rapidly as a popular house 
of representatives. In the details of our military organization, we shall 
doubtless do well to learn from these masters of that art; but for the prin- 
bn of our military government we must not look to France, or to any 
other country, but be guided by our own institutions and the history of 
England. Those systems which , Bone prospered in civil matters are good for 
the naval and military too; and that system which made the officers and 
men who have fought and suffered through the Crimea cannot be so totally 
defective as some journals wish the public to believe. 

Finally, with respect to the present emergency, the medicine which is 
good for a disease may be fatal to the restored — To give the War 
Minister great powers, may save the Army and the nation; but to changethe 
whole system of officering the Army, and to take the command of it out of 


| the hands of the Queen and her Commander-in-chief, might make a blage for 


a moment, but give you no military system, and after a year’s war not 80 
much of an army as you have at present, It is not so much new blood that 
we want as a stirring of the present blood. The officers who distinguished 
themselves at Alma and Inkerman are well qualified, if taught and given the 
yc nes gary to conduct the staff of any army. The surgeons, so much 
abused at Scutari, are the same class of men as those who have devoted their 
lives to the care of the Russian prisoners. Admit, if ae will, a proportion 
of officers into the Army by public examination, thus leaving a fair opening 
to the middle classes; but I do maintain, that the aristocratic officers have 
shown in this war a heroism worthy of their ancestors of the days of chival- 
ry, and that it is most unjust to their devoted courage to raise a cry for 
new blood and working men: they have shown their blood already, and they 
are burning to show their working powers, if the system would set them free. 
And surely it would not be difficult to provide a military government suited 
to the emergency, without upsetting the whole Horse Guards. If there is 
no man fitted for the part of War Minister and Commander-in-chief, can 
they not divide the duties fairly ? cannot the War Minister act as the Governor 
of a colony employing its own troops in war, directing the general measures 
of war, controlling its expenditure, and by means of his staff of secretaries 
supplying all the stores and munitions and sinews of war; and yet leaving 
the execution of the duties in the field and personal command over the 
troops entirely in the hands of those who by profession are alone fit to con- 
duct them ? 

Iam, Sir, &e. &e. R. E. 





DEPOPULATION OF THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
LETTER I. 
Edinburgh, 30th January 1855. 

Str—The class who first gave way in the Highlands before the invasion of 
sheep, were the gentlemen tacksmen; a useful and energetic race, who 
constituted the link that united the great landlords with the mass of 
people, being privileged by birth and manners to associate with the one 
while as tenants having the same interests they possessed the confidence an 
warm attachment of the other. It is a fact of which I was informed by one 
who knew them, that eighteen respectable families of this deseri ~ ow 

ey 

all considerable property, and did not think fit to risk their capital om the 
terms on which alone their leases would be renewed. The high spirit, com- 
bined with inexpensive habits and education of this class, well qualified 
them for whatever profession or line of life they selected for themselves or 
their sons; and there is no reason to fear that, when outbid and expa 
they failed of success in the wide field to which they weredriven. But they 
were lost to their native districts. There, cultivating the ground and having 
dairy and breeding cattle, which require provender and hands to raise it, a8 
well as sheep, they employed not only one or two shepherds, but man 
families of labouring men bound to them by strong and true-hearted 
fection. It is no wonder that Highland regiments, otficered partly by these 
gentlemen, or by resident landlords speaking the language and eo 
with the people, were easily recruited. The sagacity and foresight of the 
eighteen gentlemen tacksmen to whom I have alluded, was strikingly 
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On the 2d January, at Allahabad, Edward Davidson, Esq., Bengal Engineers, son 
of the late George Madgwick Davidson, Esq., of me gy = Gloucestershire, 
t 








4 ae = a ae fact, ooo one of a= men maintained his 
und; a me rupt, or incu osses which compelled them to quit . ; Sg any 
te fone. If any proof was required of the practical te pn spirit at tbe fe Siuaae Tinie, Congas of the late Sir G. Henry Freeling, Bart., of 
tacksmen —_ and their utility in their native districts, it might be | On the 6th February, at St. Peter’s, Rome, by the Hon. and Very Rev. Monsignor 
found in the very few who continue, or continued till of late, to prosecute | Talbot, Richard Lamb, Esq., of Axwell Park, Durham, to Georgiana Elizabeth, 
their ancestral employments. These gentlemen, although their manners, | youngest daughter of the late Stephen Eaton, Esq., of Ketton Hall, Rutland. 
tastes, and attainments, are greatly superior to those of the mass of Highland On the 15th, in the Chapel of the British Embassy, at Paris, Evan P. Mon 
farmers and graziers, in no practical improvement ever lagged behind, if | aillic. Esa.» .cldcet son of Pvvttarhe to her tilajestens Lecation a Pevatind 
they did not lead %, indeed, they might be remarked for able and successful | to the Lady Frances Anne Biuce, youngest daughter of the late Earl of Elgin and 
prosecution of their occupations. _ | Kincardine. 
The small tenants, as they were called, once the most numerous class in | On the 15th, at Dunse Castle, Robert Graham Moir, Esq., of Leckie, to Anne 
the Highlands, were also in their way essential to the right constitution | Elizabeth, third daughter of William Hay, Esq., of Dunse Castle. 
of society there, and the productiveness of the soil. They hold farms from | | On the 15th, at Highclere Church, Hampshire, the Earl of Portsmouth, to the 
the proprietor in common, and might number on each farm some three or | aS ee Herbert, eldest daughter of the late, and sister of the 
= qi ten ~a — Soe, om pes 0 eee - See thele On the 15th, at Edinburgh, Niel Fergusson Blair, Esq., of Balthayock, Perthshire, 
arable jand In proportion to the rent he pala, iis me cropping to Elrington, third daughter of the late Lieutenant-Generai Sir Niel Douglas, K.C.B. 
unds in common,—a method, however, easily altered for a better,—was | and K.C.H., and widow of James Vaughan Allen, Esq., of Inchmartine. 
unfavourable to their productiveness. Yet in spite of this, and notwithstand- On the 17th, at Ampthill, the Rev. Richard Bryans, yomnaost son of James Bryans, 
ing that they paid higher rents pre ortionably than the large farmers, and | Esq-, of Belfield, Windermere, to Eleanor Elizabeth, third daughter of the late 
in spite of neglect (there was no Highland Society specially adapted to them) aes - ee ee See Senry George Bowyer, tee 
and gross mismanagement on many estates, they were advancing, as Was | youngest son of Sir George Souper. = a Radley, Berks, to Katherine Emma, 
evidenced in more skilful and profitable cultivation and better implements of | only child of the Rev. George Sandby, Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. 
husbandry. They were also to the full as independent as any other class, so On the 20th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Captain Henry Guise, son 
far as regarded the fulfilment of their engagement and contempt of eleemo- | of General Sir J. Guise, Bart., of Redcombe, Gloucestershire, to Frederica, daughter 
synary aid. That I have not in the least exaggerated their industrial and | of Sir William Verner, Bart., M.P. a? 
moral good qualities, may be proved by the present condition of some who still on thn 20th, at Funtington Church, Sussex, Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, Esq., ap- 
* 4 . ~ a be : ain Twenty-third R. W. Fusiliers, eldest son of Sir Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, Bart., 
remain, wherever they have been treated with ordinary liberality and fairness. of Idsworth, Hants, to Sophia Horatia Churchill, sixth daughter of Henry Lawes 
Of course, on rackrented and badly-managed properties, they, and every | Long, Esq., of Hampton Lodge, Surrey, and the Lady Catharine Long. 
other order of tenantry, suffered deterioration. It may possibly be asked, if : 
the emall tenants were such as I have represented them, how should such =a _ SaatEs, 
widespread destitution, nay absolute famine, have prevailed in the districts m1. am iveon as i. te Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, Rector of, West Bag- 
‘ a) ‘4 » 3 - 7 » diatine a > . ; such, Ss P at; a) olh year. 
they inhabit? Now, in answer, it should be distinctly understood that this | On the 13th, in George Street, Edinburgh, James Dennistoun, Esq., of Dennis- 
class were not recipients of — benevolence, how much soever they may | toun: in his 51st year. 
have suffered from the blight in the too much cultivated potato, Of those | On the 16th, at Eastling Rectory, Julia, the wife of the Rev. George Birch Rey- 
who paid even as much as 10/. of annual rent, none were on the lists of the | nardson, and youngest daughter of the late Sir John Trollope, Bart. | 
destitution committees, saving perhaps a few rare exceptions which went to On the 16th, at Southill, Somerset, Julius Chetham Strode, Captain of her Majes- 
establish the rule. Those who suffered from famine were the cottars, a class | { 2 see. youngest son of Vice-Admiral Sir E. C, Strode, K.C.B., 
quite distinct from that whose cause I would lead ; a class who never at | “On the 16th, killed by an accident, whilst voluntarily assisung to extinguish the 
any time, like the small tc nants, drew their subsistence solely from agricul- | fire in Holland Street, Blackfriars, Mr. Thomas Parker Jackson, stepson of Mr, 
ture and pasturage, unfailing sources of maintenance and employment. | Braidwood, and inspector of risks to the Sun Fire Office; in his 25th year. 
They were settled on crofts, small portions of land on the banks of lochs or On the 17th, in Great Portland Street, after a few days’ illness, beloved and re- 


gea-coast where their presence was required, and subsistence provided, by gretted by all that remain of the family she had so long and faithfully served, Mrs. 
z Darnford ; in her 102d year. She retained all her faculties to the last. 


Sea ie or the be Tring cone i . _ kelp — — manufac ? On the 17th, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, the Lady Colborne; in her 69th year, 
tured, an e herring, in great measure, left the waters, their chief source of On the 17th, at Notting Hill, Sarah, relict of the late Mr, Robert Goode; in her 
maintenance failed ; while their miserable crofts supplied but a trifling por- | goth year. 

tion of aliment. They were therefore in poverty, and when potatoes, their On’ the 17th, at Lewens House, Wimborne Minster, Dorset, the Rev. John 


only crop, perished, in utter destitution. To this fallen and impoverished | Baskett, Rector of Spetisbury-cum-Charlton, in the same county; in his Slst year. 
class great additions were made by the introduction of sheep; to make de- On the 18th, Maria, eldest daughter of Sir Henry Lushington, Bart. 


serts for whom, and forests for deer, the people were turned adrift, and many onan _ 7. oe ae. William Jowett, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, 


were compelled to locate where only they could, in worthless and sterile local- | ~ On the 20th, at Burnley Hall, Norfolk, Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.; in his 79th year. 
ities, which no one coveted, from whose soil, unsuitable for agriculture, no | On the 2ist, at Foxley Road, North Brixton, Charles KR. Dod, Esq.; in his 624 
human efforts could extract an adequate subsistence. } year. 


Perhaps the reader, if a stranger to the Highlands, may now be able to | _0n the 2lst, at Brighton, the Viscount Ponsonby, G.C.B. ; in his 84th year. 
form some estimate of the small farmers who have been removed as of less | ——— eg od ce ime nis yet - 
value to the proprietors than sheep; a fatal mistake, which the course of MILITARY GAZETTE. 
events, with arguments not to be withstood, bids fair to expose. I am not, Wan-orrice, Feb. 16.—Scots Fusilier Guards—To be Ensigns and Lieutenants 
however, bound to view the question through the glasses of proprietors or | without purchase—Lieut. G. W. Beaumont, from the 2ist Foot; Lieut. H. D, Ers- 
of their factors or agents; though I think there are some of both who will | kine, from the 30th Foot. Ist Regt. of Foot—G. W. Thompson, Gent. to be En- 
coincide with me in opinion. 1 take my stand as a British subject, in- | sign, without purchase; Lieut. J. M. Brown to be Adjt. vice Turner, promoted, 4th 
terested, ay at this time of danger and strife, in the strength and | Fot—To be Ensigns without purchase—E. Brombead, Gent; J. J. Martin, Gent. 

. : : : 9th Foot—Lieut. H. J. Wilkinson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Dent, dec. ; 
honour of the country. I look with grief on the depopulated wastes once Ensign C. J. Borton to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wilkinson; Ensign H. C. 
tenanted by stout hearts and strong hands ever ready to start to arms at the | \jvart to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Borton, whose promotion on the 12th 
summons of their country ; and from whose humble domiciles issued for | Jan. 1855, has been cancelled; Sergt. J. M*Queen to be Ensign, without purchase, 
labour and service men and women reared in content, independence, and | and Adjt. vice Burden, promoted; 8. E. Wood, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
celi-repect, with principles which rendered them the most valuablo gift | chase, }4th Yoot 4-2 Wall. Gent: o ve Ensign, without parchee, 20 Foot 

i ; : a » | »G, es, ent. Ck yn, + 2. _ i ae 
which e hills oon d conter on the plains. And I ask, what have we got | L. O’Connor to be Ensign, without parebane. 33d Foot— Lieut. W. H. Parry te be 
in exchange for this nursery of those who should have been cherished as | Capt. without purchase, vice Burke, deceased; Ensign H. Donovan to be Lieut, 
their country’s pride, and would now have been its defence >—We have got | without purchase, vice Parry; Ensign F. A. Ball to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
a few large farmers, their shepherds, and their sheep! Donovan, whose promotion on the 9th Feb. has been cancelled ; Ensign J. H. Camp- 

It may be objected that the introduction of shee on been a great advance | bell, from the 56th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase. 34th Foot—To be En- 
in qeraing to better account the pastures of the Highlands and increasing | 5'8)S SS = So, ener Dae = te seg = ee 
their produce and value ; consequently, in the spirit of a money-getting age, | *) oo. "Sour pant Prichard, Gent. to be Susie, ‘without puvtenen. "aad Foot 
cost what it might, should have been carried into effect. Now I would | —Quartermaster W. Wood to be Ensign, without purchase, and Adjt. vice Drysdale, 
wish the reader to understand that I am not addressing myself to those | prom. 49th Foot—Lieut. W. Earle to be Capt. by pur. vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Browne, 
whose only arguments are £. s. d.; believing such to constitute a minority | whoretires, 62d Foot—Lieut. G. Hay to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
in this great country. Neither do I ignore the moral duties of those who | Maule, who retires; Assist.-Surg. D. Hanley, M.D. trom the Staff, to be Surg. vice 
find themselves by inheritance or purchase the possessors of Highland es- | L@%sley. promoted on the Staff. 3d Foot—FP. H. D. Veith, Gent. to be Ensign, 
tates: duties which inculcate the treatment of their people as fellow crea- Without purchase. 68th Foot—H. Milligan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 

’ ich inculcate the treatmen jeir people as fellow crea- | 71.1 Foot—E. W. Denne, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 88th Foot— 
tures and brethren, not as a species of stock, the removal of which is a mere | . Waring, from the 12th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, 90th Foot—H. 
consideration of profit, convenience, or fancy. I would not have it forgot, | Bingham, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 93d Foot—Lieut. W. M‘Bean to 
or even excluded from the discussion of newspapers, that the humblest, | be Adjt. vice Dawson, promoted. 
rest, and most wretched creature of an evicted tenantry, exposed to suf- 2d West India Regt.—Lieut. G. M. Cary, from half-pay Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut, 
ering, is of as high importance in the eye of the Supreme as the individual, | vice Eaton, appointed to the 26th Foot; Ensign K. Bourne to be Lieut. by purchase, 
4 — = by whose paw the suffering is inflicted—stands, in we who retires; J. R. Thomson, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
ort, before the Divine tribunal on a footing of perfect equality: for I be- ’ , . , , } 
lieve this to be a truth which, if kept clear be et before the minds Con amit naan 5. @, Waige to be Lisnt, without pusshase, cise 
“ > + , > > 4 < io » > > , ad 
: =, oan nee aly on the — pow) and patience _ Ge _. Land Transport Corps—To be Quartermaster of the Corps—C. Hudson, Gent. 
bg escend from this vantage-ground, and in my next shall willingly | 7o be Quartermasters of Brigades—Lieut. D. 8. Ogilvy, 20th Madras Native In- 











treat the question on ground merely utilitarian. fantry; M. Monckton, Gent. ; B. H. O'Reilly, Gent.; 5ergeant-Major H. uGomeey, 
Your most obedient servant, GarEL. Royal Artillery; C. V. I. Trotter, Gent. ; H. Miller, Gent. ; T. Vokes, Gent.; F. W. 
= —__ - —=—=—===[_[____= | Dowse, Gent. ; R. Godber; R. Brennan; T. Downie. 
[For Books, Fixe Ants, Sc., see the accompanying Staff—Brevet-Col. R. Greaves, half-pay Unatt. to be Deputy Quartermaster-Gen. 
Supplement ] to the Forces serving in Ireland, vice Gough, promoted. Lieut.-Col. A. H. Hors- 
Oupprement, ford, half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. of a Provisioual Depdt Battalion. 
ns —<—< BREVET. 
BIRTHS, Capt. J. E. Addi half-pay 97th F Deputy Assist.-Adjt.-Gen, to be Major 
— oe —o~y at Nelson, the Wife of Edwin Dashwood, Esq., of Moutere | jn a Army. —le om ae 4 " 
ouse, Nelson, New Zealand, of a son. < : 
, ee “mathe . Ys ; " Hospital Staff—To be Deputy Inspectors-General of Hospitals—Staff-Surg. of the 
Mn hag ee ae Sannenng Castle, near Hereford, the Lady of John Par- | pirct Class J. C. Carter, M.D. 3; Staff-Surg. of the First Class J. Richardson ; Staff 
» &Sq., _—. Surg. of the First Class J. Miller, M.D.; Staff-Surg. of the First Class R. Dowse. 


On the 15th, at Eastling Rectory, Kent, prematurely, the Wife of the Rev. George 
Birch Reynardson, of a son, stillborn. 
On the 15th, at Berlin, the Lady of Lord Augustus Loftus, Secretary to I1.M. Le- 
gation at Berlin, of a daughter. 
On the 15th, at Balcarres, Fifeshire, the Lady Lindsay, of a daughter. A : " : 4 
On the 16th’ at Eaglescliffe Rectory, Durham, the Wife of the Rev. Henry Mz _ | moted; Acting Assist.-Surg. W. E. Lynch, vice Hanley, promoted. 
of a son. ee ne eee Memoranda.—The removal of Ensign G. Joy from the “_ the _F Jae. as 
On the 16th, at Rowley Rectory, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rey. H. Hildyard, « stated in the Gazette of Feb, 2, 1855, has been cancelled. e removal o! 
a son. vat Rowley Kectory, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rey. H. Hildyard, «f | \iitford from the 73d to the 20th Regt. as stated in the Gazette of 2d Feb. 1855, has 
On the 18th, at St. Saviour’s Grammar School, Southwark, the Wife of the Rev. | been cancelled. The appointment of Sergeant-Major J. Lee, to an Ensigoey in the 
Alfred Povah, of a son. 17th Foot, on the 24th Jan, 1855, has been The pr of 
On the 19th, at Chilwell Hall, Notts, the Wife of T. B. Charlton, Esq., of a | Turner, of the 50th Foot, toa Lieutenancy in that Regt, dated 9th Feb. 1855, has 
daughter. been cancelled. The egpcintnans “ M py: or re >s 
On the 19th, at Cambridge, the Wife of the Rev. J Pulling, Master of C the Land Transport Corps, to bear date the an. 1855, in : 
Christi College, of a dangtinr. ae ee ee re eee 1855, as stated in the Gazette of the latter.date. The appointment of Lieut. E. Har- 
nett, to the Llth Hussars, to bear date the llth in lieu of the 29th Dec. 1854, but 


On the 30th September 1854, at the parish church, at Simla, in the Himalaya | *M¢ autedate is not to carry with it back pay. _ ’ 
Mountains, by the Rev.’ Mr. Sloggett, Captain Alfred Cooper Hutchinson, of — Errata in the Gazette of the Gth Feb. 1855.—For Brevet-Major H. A. Lake, of the 


Bengal Invalid Establishment, to Miss Sophy Croom Mabey. Madras Artillery, to have the local rank of Lieut.-Col. in Turkey, read 


To be Staff-Surgeons of the First Class—Surg. W. L. Langley, M.D. from the 62d 
Foot; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class E. J. wey M.D. To be Staff-Surgeon of 
the Second Class—Assist.-Staff-Surg. M. A. Jane, vice Burton, promoted. To be 
Assistant Surgeons to the Forces— Acting Assist.-Surg. T. Mines, vice Jane, 
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. my a, 
jor H. A. Lake, of the Madras Engineers, &c.—For Capt. Charles John Strange, | S. Boulnois, Gent.; C, T. C. Roberts, Gent. 77th Foot—Eusign M. A, Waters, 


of the Royal Artillery, to be Major in the Army, read Capt. Henry Francis 


Strange, &c. 

War-orrice, Feb. 20.~—5th Regt. of Drag. Guards—A. W. Travers, Gent. to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Fitzgerald, promoted; L. A. Richardson, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Sir E. 8. Hutchinson, promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—J. 


| 
| 


L. Stewart, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Withington, promoted. 2d Drags. | 


—To be Cornets without purchase—Troop-Sergt.-Major 8. Leggie; Cornet J. L. 
Stewart, from the 7th Drag. Guards. Grenadier Guards—E. White, Gent. to be So- 
licitor, vice Parkinson, dec. Coldstream Guards—Major and Brevet-Col. the Hon. 
G. F. Upton to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice the Hon, A. Upton, promoted 


to be Major-Gen.; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. Lord Francis Paulet to be | 


Major, without purchase, vice Upton; Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major the Hon. 
A. E. Hardinge to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Lord F. Paulet. 
lst Foot—G. G. Stewart, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 9th Foot—To be 
Ensigns without purchase—C. J. R. Bedford, Gent. vice Vibart, promoted; H. 
Gipps, Gent. 10th Foot—Brevet-Col. 8S, J. Cotton, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Brevet-Col. Wellesley, who exchanges. 14th Foot—G. M. Bright, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase. 17th Foot—W. Presgrave, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, 18th Foot—Ensign F. Fearnley to be Lieut. without purchase; 
R. W. E. Dawson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase; Assist.-Surg. T. Craw- 
ford, M.D. from the 51st Foot, to be Surg. vice Stewart, appointed to the Staff. 19th 
Foot—Ensign A. W. Kirby to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jackson, dec.; W. 
W. Young, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 20th Foot—Lieut. W. D. 8. 
Dickins to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lutyens, whose promotion by purchase on 
Jan. 19, 1855, has been cancelled; F. L. Edridge, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase ; 
W. D. Nunn, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 2lst Foot—Ensign T. Vaux- 
den to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Beaumont, appointed to the Scots Fusilier 
Guards; E. P. Chichester, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Vauxden. 
22d Foot—Brevet-Col. W. H. C. Wellesley, from the 10th Foot, to be Licut.-Col. 
vice Brevet-Col. Cotton, who exchanges. 28th Foot -M. Guard, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase. 30th Foot—J. M. Allardice, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 32d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. E. W. Inglis to be Lieut.-Col. without 

urchase, vice Markham, promoted to be Major-Gen.; Capt. J. D. Carmichael to be 

ajor, without purchase, vice Inglis; Lieut. R. S. Colls to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Carmichael; Ensign A. D. Kirkwood to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Colls. 33d Foot—To be Ensigus without purchase—Ensign B. G. Graham, from 
the Royal Berks Militia; F. W. Benwell, Gent.; G. A. Vaughan, Gent. 34th Foot 
—J.L. Stack, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 38th Foot—To be Eusigns 
without purchase—Ensign A. A. Wilkie, from the 30th Foot; A. Walker, Gent.; R. 
C. Franks, Gent. 39th Foot—To be* Ensigns without purchase—W. O. Smith, 
Gent.; A. R. N. Gould, Gent. 41st Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase—En- 


sign T. F. Boddington, from the Royal North Gloucestershire Militia; A. Dixon, | 


Gent.; G. M. Onslow, Gent. 42d Foot—M. Macleod, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
urchase. 44th Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase —E. A. Raymond, Gent.; 
. Kay, Gent.; A. 8. Birch, Gent. 50th Foot—T. T. Murphy, Gent. to be Ensign, 

without purchase. 5lst Foot—Capt. J. B. Young, from the 85th Foot, to be Capt. 

vice Marshall, appointed to the 92d Foot. 61st Foot—Lieut. H. G. A. Vicars to be 

Adjt. vice Reid, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 68th Foot—Lieut. H. Vaughan to 

be Capt. by purchase, vice Croft, who retires. 70th Foot—Lieut. W. Bellers to be 

Capt. by purchase, vice Mitchell, who retires; Ensign A. C. H. Tovey to be Lieut. 

by purchase, vice Bellers. 73d Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Grey, M.D. from the Staff, 

to be Assist.-Surg. vice Poole, promoted on the Staff. 77th Foot—C. B. Knowles, 

Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 82d Foot—Lieut. 8. Slater to be Capt. with- 

out purchase, vice Collings, dec.; Ensign E. P. Thompson to be Lieut. without pur- 

chase, vice Slater; Ensign P. T. Dickson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 

Thompson, whose promotion on Feb. 2, 1855, has been cancelled. 85th Foot—Capt. 

R. C. Bruce, from the 92d Foot, to be Capt. vice Young, appointed to the 51st Foot; 

Lieut. W. Ashe to be Adjt. vice Rooper, promoted. 86th Foot—Lieut. C. Darby to 

be Capt. without purchase, vice C. G. Butler, dec.; Ensign C. Fraser to be Lieut. 

without purchase, vice Darby; Ensign J. Creagh, from the 84th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Fraser. 90th Foot—'To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensign H. J. Hay- 
dock, from the 85th Foot; Ensign H. Holyoake Goodricke, from the 85th Foot. 92d 

Foot—Capt. J. G. D. Marshall, from the 51st Foot, tobe Capt. vice Bruce, appointed 

to the 85th Foot. 95th Foot—Ensign J. H. Waterfall, from the 20th Foot, to be 

Ensign. 

Rifle Brigade—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign J. Singer, Ensign R. Try- 
on. To be Ensigns without purchase—W. Stott, Gent. C. G. Slade, Gent. F. F. 
Thomas, Gent., ‘To be Ensign by purchase—W. R, Lascelles, Gent. 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut. J. Hope, from half-pay Recruiting District, to 
be Lieut. vice Manders, appointed Paymaster of the 6th Dragoon Guards. Ensign 
D. B. Davy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hope, who retires. 

Land Transport Corps--To be Quartermasters of Brigades—E. Poitier, Gent. A. 
Watson, Gent. J. Sewell, Gent. T. Soady, Gent. 

BREVET. 

The following promotions to take place consequent on the death of the under- 
mentioned officers, viz.:—Gen. the Hon. T. E. Capel, died Feb. 3, 1855; Gen. the 
Hon. Sir P. Stuart, G.C.M.G. died Feb. 7, 1855; Gen. W. C. Eustace, C.B. died 
Feb. 9, 1855: Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Grey, K.C.B. to be Gen.; Major-Gen. the Hon. 
J. Finch, C.B. to be Lieut. Gen. ; Col. the Hon. A. Upton, Coldstream Guards, to 
be Major-Gen.; Lieut.-Col. C. Cotton, half-pay Unatt. Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. on the 
Staff, tobe Col.; Major W.R. Preston, 45th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col,; Capt. J. Grant, 
Cc Jant of the Amt Corps, to be Major. 

Hospital Staff—To be Staff-Surgeons of the Second Class.—Aseist.-Surg. W. Poole, 
from the 73d Foot; Assist.-Surg. J. H. Llewelyn, from the 7th Drag. Guards; Surg. 
J. Stewart, from the 18th Foot; Assist.-Surg. St. G. Williams, of the Madras Service 
of the East India Company, to be Act.-Surg. 

Memoranda—The surname of the Ensign appointed to the 13th Foot on Feb. 15, 
is spelt Bond, and not Bonde, as previously stated. The Christian names of En- 
sign Bayntun, of the 57th Foot, are Charles Bathurst. The removal of Lieut. R. 
Clancy from the 98th to the 88th Regt. as stated in the Gazette of Feb. 9, 1855, has 
been cancelled. The promotion of Second Lieut. G. M. Parsons, of the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. to a Lieutenancy in the 30th Foot, as stated in the Gazette of Feb. 9, has 
been cancelled. The Christian names of Ensign Milligan, 68th Foot, are Harry 
Robert. For Capt. R. D. Barrett, of the 19th Foot, to be Assist.-Adjt. of a Depot 
Battalion, read Capt. R. Barrett, &c. 

Erratum in the Gazette of Feb. 9, 1855—For Assist.-Surg. R. Wilson, from the 7th 
Light Drags. to be Surg. in the 6th Drags. vice M‘Grigor, promoted on the Staff, 
read Assist.-Surg. R. Wilson, &c. vice Mouat, promoted on the Staff. 

Orrice or OrpxNance, Feb. 19.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. 8. Robin- 
son to be Capt. vice Lefroy, seconded; First Lieut. G. A. Wilkinson to be Second 
Capt. vice Robinson ; Second Lieut. W. Rooke to be First Lieut. vice Wilkinson ; 
Brevet-Col, W. Fraser to be Col. vice Furneaux, retired; Capt. C. J. Wright to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Fraser; Second Capt. M. A. 8. Biddulph to be Capt. vice Wright; 
First Lieut. W. W. A. Lukin to be Second Capt. vice Biddulph; Second Lieut. 8. 
A. Bazalgette to be First Lieut. vice Lukin; Brevet-Col. C. Gostling to be Col. vice 
R. G. B. Wilson, retired; Capt. G. A. F. De Rinzy to be Lieut.-Col. vice Gostling ; 
Second Capt. H. A. Vernon to be Capt. vice De Rinzy;, First Lieut. C. E. Walcott 
to be Second Capt. vice Vernon; Second Lieut. C. D. Bevan to be First Lieut. vice 
Walcott ; Second Capt. C. G. Arbuthnot to be Adjt. vice Phelips, retired upon half- 
Reve Second Capt. C. H. Smith to be Adjt. vice Green, promoted; Second Capt. A. 

1. Calvert to be Adjt. vice Williams, promoted; Second Capt. O’B. B. Woolsey to 
be Adjt. vice Cannon, promoted. 


War-orricr, Feb. 23.—4th Regt. Drag. Guards—Serg.-Major E. Harran to be 





Cornet, without purchase. Coldstream Guards—Lieut. R. H. Gordon, from the | 
| and Wiiuram Mircue.t, Keighley, worsted-spinners, March 9, 30: solicitors, Wea- 


38th Regt. to be Lieut. and Capt. without purchase; W. Stirling, Gent. to be 
Ensign and Lieut. without purchase, vice Heneage, promoted. 18th Regt. of Foot 
—Lieut. R. H. J. Blake to be Adjt. vice Wilkinson, promoted. 22d Foot—Capt. 
Wm. M. Molony, from the 83d Foot, to be Capt. vice Jones, who exchanges. 39th 
Foot—Lieut. C. Milligan to be Adjt. vice Wilson, promoted. 42d Foot—G. W. 
Cockburn, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 44th Foot—To be Ensigns with- 
out purchase—R. M. Rogers, Gent.; G. C. Bower, Gent.; C. Ford, Gent. 46th 
Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—F. Grieve, Gent.; W. J. Foster, Gent. ; 
H. J. Hitchcock, Gent.; G. Morland, Gent. 47th Foot—To be Ensigns without 
purchase—E. P. Newman, Gent.; J. P. Mallet, Gent. 50th Foot—To be Ensigns 
without purchase—T. M. B. Eden, Gent.; C. W. Isdell, Gent. 5lst Foot—Lieut. 
H. G. A. Powell, from the 15th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Burney, appointed to a 
Depét Battalion. 55th Foot—G. F. Parke, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
57th Foot—E. Mills, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 62d Foot—H. R. 
Johnstone, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 63d Foot—Lieut. E. Sutherland, 
from half-pay, Unatt. to be Lieut. without purchase. 68th Foot—G. Turner, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, 7lst Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase— 











from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase vice France, who i 
Ensigns without purchase—J. Dooley, Gent.; C. B. Saunders, Anew 4 wo be 
Gent. 79th Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase—N. Campbell "Gent . 
Alleyne, Gent. 83d Foot -Capt, R. C. Jones, from the 22d Foot, to be Cane vik 
Molony, who exchanges. Pt. Vice 
BREVET. 
Major-Gen. J. Simpson to have the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. while e , 
the Staff of the Army serving in the Crimea. mployed on 
Capt. J. F. Bruce of the 12th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry, employed 
ticular service in Turkey, to have the local rank of Major while so cmelapes. — 
Hospital Staff—To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons—W. Morris, Gent; W, Stock. 
well, Gent. ; 5S. A. Lithgow, Gent.; W. Sharp, Gent. ; J. Denholm, M.D.; F, Pratt 
Gent. ; G. Wright, Gent. ud 
Memoranda.— The Christian names of Quartermaster Trotter, of the Land Trans- 
port Corps, are James Cortlandt, and not C. V. ‘Trotter, ae previously stated. 
The promotion of Capt. W. C. E, Snow, of the 84th Foot, to bear date the 9th in. 
stead of the 19th Jan. 1855, as previously stated. 


Apmirauty, Feb. 17.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. E. McArthur ap. 
pointed Lieut. and Quartermaster, vice Farmar, promoted. 


Apmiratty, Feb, 19.—Corps of Royal Marines—Lieut.-Col. J. Land to full-pa 
retirement of that rank, with the honorary rank of Col. under the provision of nd 
Majesty’s Order in Council, Sept. 13, 1854. 

Feb. 20.—Lieut.-Col. H. G. Mitford to full-pay retirement of that rank, with the 
honorary rank of Col. under the provision of her Majesty’s Order in Council, Sept. 
13, 1854. 

Feb. 21,—Capt. and Brevet-Major F. A. Campbel! to be Lieut.-Col. vice Land, re. 
tired ; Capt. G, E. Hunt to be Lieut.-Col. vice Mitford, retired; First Lieut. J. C, D, 
Morrison to be Capt. vice Campbell, promoted; First Lieut. C. R. Driver to be 
Capt. vice Hunt, promoted; Second Lieut. A. Malone to be First Lieut. vice Mor. 
risou, promoted; Second Lieut. M. Suther to be First Lieut. vice Driver, promoted, 


———_—_—__ 


\g ,, DD 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

ApMIRraLty, Feb, 14.—Vice-Adumiral of the Blue W. F. Owen has been appointed 
to receive a pension of 1501. a year, as provided for in her Majesty’s Order in Coun- 
cil of the 25th of June 1851, vacant by the decease of Vice-Admiral B. Hodgson; 
and the name of Vice-Admiral Owen has been removed to the Reserved Half-pay 
List accordingly; and in consequence of this removal the following promotions, 
dated the 7th inst. have taken place: Kear-Admiral of the Red M. H. Dixon to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White F. E. Lock, to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue W. F. Martin to be Rear-Admiral of 
the White; Capt. Sir R. Grant, Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, Capt. Sir J. B. Dun- 
das, Bart. to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved List; Capt. R. L. Baynes, C.B. to 
be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Feb. 13.—Royal Marines—Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. P. B. Nolloth to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice R. Wright, deceased. First Lieut. and Quartermaster W. E, 
Farmar to be Capt. vice Nolloth, promoted, Second Licut. J. R. Mascall to be 
First Lieut. vice Farmar, promoted. 








’ 7 ny 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 20. 

Parrnersuirs DissoLvep.— May and Co. Hungerford, tanners ; as far as regards 
L. Evans—Eykyn and Meredith, Birmingham, iron-founders— Parsons and Nicholas, 
Downton, Wiltshire, drapers—Colmer and Hills, Hammersmith, drapers—W. and 
F. White, Abergavenny and Monmouth, outfitters—Ormerods and Jervis, Man 
chester, commission-agents ; as far as regards H. M. and T. B. Ormerod—Blakeley 
and Terry, Mirfield, Yorkshire, corn-millers—M*‘Knight and Co. Liverpool, timber- 
merchants—Hasler and Co, Paul’s Wharf, lightermen ; as far as regards W. Carter— 
Ashwell and Appleby, Spalding, printers—Birtwistle and Ashworth, Clayton-lé- 
Moors, Lancashire, powerloom cloth-manufacturers— Long and Co. Sheffield, mer- 
chants—Plues and King, Newcastle-on-Tyne, veterinary-surgeons—Leigh and 
Bligh, Leather Lane, drapers—Clements and Cotterell, Lowestoft—Smith and Co, 
Leeds, masons— Miller and Greenfield, Derby, bookbinders—Illingworth and Ben- 
son, Newport, Monmouthshire, corn-factors—Benjamin and Durlacher, Hatton 
Garden, glass-manufacturers—Thomas and Price, Birmingham, morocco-leather- 
dressers — Wood and Co. Long Eaton, Derbyshire, bakers—Cookes and M*‘Minnied, 
Warrington, cotton-manufacturers — Maskery and Co. Warrington, coach-builders— 
Pointer junior and Short, Cheltenham, brewers—Sayers and Dawson, Narrow 
Street, Ratcliffe, riggers—Egerton and Co.; as far as regards R. Long—Hall and 
Co. Poultry, band h-warel ; as far as regards R. Parker. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Epwarp Wricut, Holderness, Yorkshire, draper. 

Bankerupts.—Srernen Granraam, Connaught Terrace, dealer in hay, to surrender 
March 1, April 3: solicitors, Baker and Co. Lime Street; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—James Bisnopr, Caroline Place, City Road, builder, March 
1, April 3: solicitor, Wright, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Wittiam Jounsox, Deeping, grocer, March 2, April 3: solicitor, Parker, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Joun Baiter 
SerGeant, Portsmouth, wine-merchant, March 2, April 5: solicitor, Low, Chancery 
Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Vicror Baver, Lilypot Lane, 
merchant, Feb. 27, March 20: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; 
official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury - Marrnew Joun Gorr, Queen’s Crescent, 
Prince of Wales Road, Kentish Town, toyman, March 2, 27: solicitor, Knightley, 
Staple Inn ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Ricuanp Asuby, Melina Place, 
Lambeth, baker, March 2, 30: solicitor, Moss, Gracechurch Street; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court —Wi.t1am Harrison, Clyde Terrace, Caledonian Road, 
baker, March 5, 30: solicitors, Hillearys, Fenchurch Buildings, Fenchurch Street; 
official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Roperr Jacos Hitts, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, tailor, March 3, April 13: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Bread Street ; official 
assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—AnrTont Forrer, Regent Street, jeweller, March 
2, April 13: solicitor, Jerwood, Ely Place; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbu 
—CHaries Henry Hansen, Goulston Street, Whitechapel, cheesemonger, Mare 
1, April 13: solicitors, Golv, Lime Street; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street—Wittiam Kanpatt Banretr, Folkestone, ironmonger, March 7, April 3: 
solicitors, Morris and Co. Moorgate Stre.t Chambers; official assignee, Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Strect—Josern Crever and CaLep Stancrr, Kent Wharf, Queen’s 
Road Bridge, Haggerstone, builders, Feb. 27, April 3: solicitors, Morris and 
Co. Moorgate Street Chambers; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— 
Davip Luoyp Wittrams, Cannon Street Chambers, civil engineer, March 2, April 





| 4: solicitor, Weeks, Hungerford Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street 


—Tuomas SALMON, Kettering, ironmonger, March 7, April 4: solicitors, Sole and 
Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Ricuarp Brawy, 
Rushall, lime-barner, March 3, 17: solicitors, Barnett and Marlow, Walsall; James, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Francis Beurens, Birming- 
ham, general merchant, March 5, April 2: solicitors, Powell and Son, Birmingham; 
official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham —James Canrwaicuz, Birmingham, factor, 
March 3, 24: solicitor, Francis, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birming- 
ham—Guorce Porrrovs Rony, Leamington Priors, fishmonger, March 5, April 3: 
solicitors, Nicks, Warwick; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, 
Birmingham—Josern and Epwarp Epwarps, Truro, jewellers, March 2, 22: soli- 
citors, Stokes, Truro; Stogden, Excter; official assignee, Hirtzell, Exeter—Joun 
Dancasrenr, St. Mary Church, Devonshire, plumber, Feb. 26, March 29: solicitors, 
Carter, Torquay; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzell, Exeter—Joun Rorer, 


therhead and Burr, Bingley and Keighley; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assig- 
nee, Young, Leeds—Saran, Bensamiy, and James Rarcuirrr, Halifax, manufac- 
turers, March 9, 30: solicitors, Wavell and Co. Halifax; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds—Joun Witutams jun., Lianilyfni, Carnarvonshire, draper, March 2, 23: so- 
licitors, Anderson and Collins, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool— 


| Tuomas Bett, Jarrow, Durham, alkali-manufacturer, March 8, April 17 : solicitors, 


Griffith and Crighton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Divipenxps.—March 13, Sheppard, Salisbury, grocer—March 13, Isaacson, Strand, 
rinter—March 13, Harris, Kingston-upon-Thames, ironmonger — March 15, 
Wrenn, Penge, Surrey, grazier—March 15, Reinhard, Rochester, coal-merchant— 
March 15, Buck, Queen’s Road, Dalston, dealer—March 14, Martyn, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, woollen-warchouseman—March 15, Bayley, Canterbury, linen- 
draper—March 15, Scott, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, ship-chandler—March 15, 
Gray, Southampton, corn-merchant—March 14, Bavin, Wisbeach, draper— March 
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14, Goldsmith, Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant—March 17, Lewty and Co. Wil- | 


den, Worcestershire, tin-plate-workers— March 20, White, Sunderland, merchant— 
March 16, Tregenza, Stockton-on-Tees, shoe-dealer—March 22, Studden, Launces- 
ton, gas-manufacturer — March 22, Davy, Crediton, linen-manufacturer—March 22, 
Wyllie, St. Leonard, Devonshire, flax-scutcher—March 16, Barlow, Leeds, hatter. 


Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 15, Gray, Bishop’s Waltham and Southampton, corn-merehant — 
March 14, Stannard, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, wine-merchant — March 13, Kinch, 
Margate, chemist —March 13, Peacock, Budge Row, clothier—March 13, Bowler, 
Cooper’s Road, Old Kent- Road, hat-manufacturer— March 14, Austin, Colchester, 

rocer—March 13, Webb, Cullam Street, distiller— March 14, Pledge, Croydon, gro- 
cer— March 14, Wilson, Manchester, timber-merchant—March 20, Wailes, Dews- 
bury, scribbling-miller. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivineNps.—Statham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, tailor; 
fourth and final div. of 14d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; 
Lee, Aldermanbury—Sainthill, Tooley Street, stone-merchant; second and final div. 
of ls. 234. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Alderman- 
bury—Pearce, Southborough, grocer; second and final div. of 3\d. Wednesday 
next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury— Starkey, Horseferry 
Road, builder ; second and final div. of 9}d. Wednesday next, aud three subsequent 
Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury — Roper, Church Street, Hackney, chemist ; first 
div. of 1s. 4}d.!Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesday s; Edwards, Sam- 








brook Court—Cripps, Shrewsbury, wine-merchant ; first div. of ls. 4d. on Wednes- 
day next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Clapham, 
Farringdon Street, victualler ; first div. of lls. 3d, Wednesday next, and three sub- 
sequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—West, London Terrace, Hackney 
Road, linen-draper ; first div. of 3s. 6d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wed- 
nesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Boulton and Swindell:, Greenfield Works, 
Holywell, spelter-manufacturers ; first div. of 7s. 6d. Wednesday, Feb, 28, or any sub- 
sequent Wednesday ; Turner, Liverpool—Fynney, Liverpool, corn-merchant ; first 
div. of 3s. 9d. any Wednesday ; Turner, Liverpool—W. and H. Kynnersley, Taten- 
hill, Staffordshire, millers ; final div. of 7j{d. and a final div. of 6d. on the separate 
estate of W. Kynnersley, any Friday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Robinson, Hexham, 
currier ; first div. on new proofs, of 2s. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Scorcn SrqvesTRATIONS.— Wilson, Govan, near Glasgow, dyer, March 2—Christie, 
Glasgow, watch-material-dealer, Feb. 28—Porter, Glas , brick-builder, March 5 
—Hood, Airdrie, upholsterer, March 7—Brinkley sen. Garroch, Glasgow, flint-mil- 
ler, March 2. 





Friday, February 23. 

Partryversuirs Dissotvep.— Russell and Truslow, Half Moon Crescent, Isling- 
steam-sawyers—Gates and Chambers, Lawrence Lane, commission-agents—Earn- 
shaw and Co, Folly Hall, Huddersfield, machine-makers ; as far as regards W. Hop- 
kinson—Jordan and Co. Bristol, soda-manufacturers—Pearce and Co. Tavistock, 
iron-founders ; as faras regards W. Escott—Quarmby and Sykes, Huddersfield, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturers—Meadows and Bibby, Manchester, tlime-merchants— 
Heap and Clayton, Ialifax, silk-dressers—T. and J. H. Lloyd, Deptford, linen- 
drapers—J. and W. Alexander, Brothers, Norfo!k Place, Lower Road, Islington, 
linen-drapers— Braunstein and Co, Monument Chambers, tea-dealers—Haley and 
Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-combers—Matthews and Warren, Stevenage, Hert- 
fordshire, brick-makers—May and Parker, Moorgate Street, hosiers—Craven and 
Co. Leeds, machine-makers; as far as regards G. Taylor— Wood and Fenney, dealers 
in stone — Maude and Lloyd, Liverpool, zinc-rollers—Batley and Sons, Millbridge, 
Leeds, coverlet-manufacturers—Slagg and Co. Manchester, commission-agents : as 
far as regards J. Gould—Henton and Co. Brighton, millers—Styring and Crabtree, 
Sheffield, paper-hangers—M. and W. Butler, Bristol, pawnbrokers—J. H. Ashworth | 
and Co. and R. Ashworth and Co. Hall Cer Mill and Irwell Mill, Rawtenstall, Lan- 
<cashire, merchants. ° | 

Bawnxervrts.—James Specter, Wapping High Street, sail-maker, to surrender 
March 13, April 4: solicitor, Atkinson, Abchurch Lane; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street—Gsorcr Cummixe Stewart, Hackney Road, draper, March 2, 
April 3: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Gra- | 
ham, Coleman Street—Tuomas Sa.mon, Kettering, Northamptonshire, ironmonger, 
March 7, April4: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; Hodgson, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—James Howertt, Judd Street, builder. 
Mareh 6, April 12:, solicitors, Watson and Co. Bouverie Street; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street—Wittiam Bower, Upper Ground Street, Lambeth, 
timber-merchant, March 3, April4: solicitors, Rixon and Son, King William Street, 
City; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Grorce Cooper Rovse (com- 
monly called George Cooper), Dovercourt, Essex, grocer, Feb. 23, April 4: so- 
licitors, Cree and Son, Gray’s Inn; Laurance, Ipswich; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Basinghall Street—Sron Oates, Cambridge, builder, March 3, April 13: so- | 
licitor, Paxon, New Boswell Court; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall street— 
James Twiver, Hedge Row, High Street, Islington, draper, March 5, 30: solicitors, 
Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Jane Mary Bextiery, Dudley, grocer, March 12, 28: solicitor, Boddington, 
Dudley ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—James Kino, Birmingham, vic- 
tnaller, March 9, 31: solicitors, Harding and Hawkes, Birmingham ; official assig- 
nee, Bittleston, Birmingham —Haypon Sounps, Bourn, Lincolnshire, coach-builder, | 
March 6, April3: solicitors, Brown, Market Deeping; James, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Joun Henry Cureruam, Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturer, March 6, April 3: solicitor, Coope, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, | 
Nottingham—Lviz Cavuzte, Cardiff, beershop-keeper, March 6, April 3: solicitors, 
Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol —-Daniet Hearn, Chel- 
tenham, linen-draper, March 8, April 3: solicitors, Pruen, Cheltenham; Abbott and | 
Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Grorork Ricuarp Btack- 
wett, Cheltenham, marble-mason, March 8, April 3: solicitors, Pruen, Chel- 
tenham; Abbott and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol —Wut- | 
tiam Ranvier, Cheltenham, miller, March 8, April 16: solicitors, Pruen, 
Cheltenham; Abbott and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol— 
Joun Ciencn, Exeter, timber-dealer, March 2, 29: solicitor, Foree, Exeter; | 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Joun Moore, Halifax, Yorkshire, brewer, March 
9, 30: solicitors, Edwards, Halifax; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds—Witttam Wesrwore Cownerp Kirknam, Manchester, money- 
serivener, March 5, 27: solicitor, Boote, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester—Ratrn Pickstone and AMprost Maya, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton- 
spinners, March 6, April 3: solicitors, Rowley and Son, Manchester; official 
assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divipexps.— March 19, Meadows, Warboys, Huntingdons)ire, draper—March 17, 
Lanrance, Reading, draper— March 17, Kelly, High Street, Kensington, auctioneer 
—March 17, Philps, Cannon Street West, hosier—March 16, Dunkley, Daventry, | 
grocer— March 16, Overbury, Wooton-under-Edge, dealer —- March 16, Magnus jun. 
Fore Street, Cripplegate, shoe-manufacturer— March 16, Saunders, Seymour Street, 
Euston Square, gasfitter—March 16, Adams and Ralston, Bow, engineers—March 
20, Tlitehcock, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, miller—March 19, Cartmell, Liverpool, boot- 
maker—March 17, Foden, Liverpool, grocer— March 16, Wooler, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Durham, draper— March 20, Holmes aud Marshall, Sunderland, timber-merchants. 


Crrtiricatss.— 7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 20, Ramsey, Kensington Park Terrace, builder— March 13, Rolfe, 
Faversham, Kent, tailor— March 19, Cox, St. George’s Square, Pimlico, builder — 
March 16, White, Mark Lane, merchant—March 16, Muskett, Diss, chemist — 
March 16, Hart, Strand, ironmonger— March 16, Lyde, Church Passage, Basinghall 
Street, sewed-muslin-maker—March 16, Gower, Lawrence Lane, warehouseman— 
March 16, Curtis, Portsea, corn-merchant— March 19, Allaw Southport, dentist— 
March 27, Gaukrokor and Co. Halifax, cotton-spinners—March 19, Gibbs, Dudley, 
grocer— March 19, Fulford, Birmingham, maltster—March 19, Jones and Carrier, 
‘Wolverhampton, hosiers—March 19, Thomas, Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, 
draper. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.—Staples jun. Soham, Cambridgeshire, miller; first 
div. of 2s. 43d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Bernasconi, Red Lion Street, 
Clerkenwell, looking-glass-frame-manufacturer; first div. of 2s. 10d. any Monday; 
Cannan, Aldermanbury — Webb, Rayleigh, Essex, grocer; first div. of 3d, any Mon- 
day; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Sykes, Bath Easton, clothier ; second and final div. of 
1i-16d, Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury— 
Pound, Dalston, victualler ; first div. of 8{d. Feb. 29, and two subsequent Thursdays; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Goble, Old Shoreham, miller; final div. of 1d. Feb, 29, 
and two subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcu Srquestrations.—J. and R. Campbell, Bowfield, Renfrewshire, bleachers, 
March 3—Campbell, Glasgow, tailor, March 1—Cross, Glasgow, merchant, March 8. 
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ICES CURRENT. 
TISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd .| Monday | Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thuys. | Friday. 































































3 per Cent Consols .........cseeeeeeees 91h oy | 905 905 91 90F 
Ditto for Account... ot | O18 ; O2 | Ot 91 91 
3 per Cents Reduced 91 og | (ong 91 of 9 
New 3 per Cents. ... 91 91 91 | oo 91 91 
Long Annuities. . 43 fl 43 HH } 4j 4 i 
Hank Stock, 9 per pes _ — 2u4 } — 215 21345 
India Stock, 104 per Cent....... 221 220 | 2ie— —_— 220 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem .. —_\i— 9pm. | 8 6 9 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .........06.00+ | 2pm. | — 2 6| «Uo lz _— 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
AMEE ccccccccesccesceel 5 p.Ct.| Mexican .,..csesseeeeeeee-3p.Ct.| 20 
Melg*ian 2.20. cccrcccccsese i— | New York... 5 = | 
DUO. oc cecccceccsecccces 23— | Peruvian... 4— 
Brasllian...ccccccsvcesecel 5+-_ } | Portuguese . 5 = 
Buenos Ayres 6 — | Ditto ..... 8 | 
Chilian 6— | | Russian. t — 

5 — | | Ditto... 44 — 
— | Sardinian 5 — | a5 
— | Spanish ........... s.=— 36 
i— | | Ditto New Deferred . 3t-—- i 
3— | Ditto ( Passive) . | 
coved | Turkish eee 6— 755 
Massachusetts (Sterling)..6 — | 102 } Vemezuela....c.e.sceeesees 3 _ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratuwars— | Bankxs— { 
Bristol and Exeter ot Australasian .4..66eeeeceeeeeees | alk 
Caledonian oa | Hritish North Amer 62 
Edinburgh and G1 56 | Colonial... ....+..++.+ eos » — 
Eastern Counties . lj Commercial of London,........ 20 
Great Northern.... oe 7 89} London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 20 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. 914 | London Joint Stock. ...... peees! 26 
Great Westerm .........e0005 0% 65 | London and stminster . 39 
Hull and Selby .......... . 105} National of Ireland ..... 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 74h National Provincial... — 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... ! Oriental........e+.0. 37 
London, Brighton, & South Coast.! 97 | Provincial of Lreland 494 
London and Blackwall.........+. 8 | Union of Australia .. 64) 
London and North-Western. | 100 Union of London .......++.+ 26 
London and South-Western. 85 | Mines— | 
 iictensseunehevectxen ~ 65, BUA Fria... .cccccsescece eeecee i 
Midland Great Western (Lreland Brazilian Imperial .. _ 
North British | 283 | Ditto (St. John del Rey } 28 
74 Cobre Copper. ....ccccccceceeeee | ied 
51 | Miscettaneous— | 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton. | 29 Australian Agricultural ......... 29) 
Scottish Central......... --| 1005 da. eee 
South-Eastern and Dover....... 59 
Docxs— | 
East and West India............. | 3p of 
London ... ......-+ 100) 
St. Katherine .. | Royal Mail Steam 5 
VRUOREERs ccesccacevccoscssesecess eS } South Australian .........-«.06. | 35 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 17th day of February 1855, 


Notes issued 


Proprietors’ Capital 

est ceeseeoes 
Public Deposits’ .. 
Other Deposits ....... .* 
Seven Day and other Bills... 


BULLION. 



















































































BANK OF ENGLAND. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











£26,313,230 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... ° 2,984,960 
Gold Coin and Bullion ++ 12,513,230 
Silver Bullion. ......-..0..0+ - 

£26 313,280 £26,313,230 


BANKING DESARTMENT 
- £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

3,335,840 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,535,227 
4,898,602 Other Securities . ceese 14,584,340 
+ 10,174,871 Notes 7 
. 804,585 











£33,857 ,198 


£33,857,198 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
























































































Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pes 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 0 0 O0.. 0 0 O 
New Dollars - 0 & Uf Lead, British Pig.... 22 0 0., 23 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard .... -0 56 Ih Steel, Swedish Keg.. 18 0 0 .. 18 lO 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 23. 
, s s. ‘ . | s. s. | s 68 
Wheat, R.N. 60to68 | Rye........ 40tods Maple.... 40to44 | Oats, Feed.. 25to 2 
Fine ...... 72— 0} Barley..... — 31 White ... 43—46 | Fine .. 26—%7 
| eee o— 0 Malting . ‘ Boilers... O0— ©| Poland 26— 28 
White o— 0} Malt, Ord... 64-—68 Beans, Ticks 36 — 42 Fine 28— zy 
Fine - O— @| Fine ..... 68—70 Old ...... o— 0 Potato 29— 31 
Super. N.. 71—77 | Peas, Hog.. 34—40 Indian Corn 44—45 Pine .. 31—33 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. } WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Weck ending Feb. 17. 
Wheat.... 7ls, 4d, | Rye....... 44s. Od. J 70s, 3d. dbs. fd. 
ee 33D Beans . oe 7 31 9 1 
26 6¢«*é6: Peas ....... 42 90 2 67 uv 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........... to 73s. | Butter—Best Fresh, lés. Gd. per doz. 
Seconds ....-. se.ess — 65 Carlow, 51. 5s. to Si. 10s, per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on b — 58 Bacon, Lrish ee -per cwt. 56s. to COs 
Norfolk and Stockton. — 51 Cheese, Ch WO acccccccctcoces 66 0 Je 
oseces — 4 Derby, Plain .. - Oo — 
Canadian. ..........- — 46 Beane, DOUG sccccce -cosescceces 80 —lWU 
Bread, 8id. to Lid. the 41b. loaf. Regs, French, per 120, 0s. (d. to Us. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate axnp LEADENSALL.* Smirnriecp.* Heap or Carrie at 
s. d. s. d, sd s. d. sad 8. d. SmiTurieco. 
Reef... 3 2to 310 tod 2 3 2to4 6tod 10 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 0O—3 8—4 0 3 8—4 8—5 0 | Beasts. 751 3,654 
Veal... 3 8—44—5 0 4 4—410—5 2 | Sheep. 2,490 ..... 19,10 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 6 40—-44—4 6 Calves... 96 wseee bd 
Lawb.. 0 0—-0 O0O—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—0 0 ee eee 250 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ...........000. 280s. to 320s. Down & half-bred Hogs per Ib. 10¢.to Od, 
Choice ditto sees 290 — 420 Wether and Ewe.............. 10 — 1g 
Sussex ditto.... . 230 — 300 Leicester Hogget and Wether... 0 — 11 
Farnham ditto .......... o—- Oo Rn GUISE Bb ccccoceccocesens o— vu 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. Smirnurieco. Whrrrrcwaret. 
Hay, Good............ 95s. to 100s. ... 90s. to 92s Sis. to Os, 
Inferior. 560 06 — 88 so Ulu «66D 50 6 — 80 
New. 0 — 0 — 0 o—_— 6 
Clover ....... 108 =~ 115 12 — HS "5 — 120 
Wheat Straw ........ 33 = 36 240 — 2 “a — 2% 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..... -++-perewt. £213 0 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. Is. 2d. to 2s. 64, 
Refined ....+5 ° ‘ 216 0 Congou, Ame... 66... 6.00 15 —110 
Linseed Oil 114 0 Pekoe, flowery ........ -1l4—3 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake .... per 1000 15 0 0 In Kond—Duty Is. 6d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen ...... Os. Od. to Os. Od, | Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 62s. 6d. to 86s. 6d. 
Moulds, per dozen -0s. Od. to Os. Od. Good Ordinary........ 468. 6d. — 48s. Gd. 
Coals, MetieR...ccccccccevescece 258. Od Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt. 21s. 14d. 
POSS. ce vccceseccsece everteceee 0s. Od. | West India Molasses... 168. 0d. to 16s. 6d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





Rorvat OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee 


-—Mr. Atrrep Wican. 
Mon par, and aang Se see, will be performed, 
anew jetta, called 
TIT FOR TAT. 
After which (first time at this Theatre) the Comic Drama of 
A LUCKY FRIDAY, 
In which Mr. Alfred Wigan will appear. 
To conclude with the new Fairy Extravaganza, called 
THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING OF THE 
GOLD-MiNES. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—MENDEILS. 
SOHN’S ST. PAUL will be performed on Wepnespay 
EVENING, the 28th of Fesrvany, under the direction of Mr. 
Joun Huttan. Principal Vocalists: Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Palmer; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Henry Buckland, and Mr. 
Thomas, (his second appearance in London.) Tickets, 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. may be had of the musicsellers, and at St. 
Martin's Hall. Commence at half-past 7. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON.—The FIRST SPRING MEETING will take 

ae at the Society’s House, 21, Regent Street, on Tvespayr, 
arcu 6, from 12 to 4 p. m. 


VENING LECTURES. — GOVERN- 

MENT SCHOOL of MINES and of SCIENCE applied to 
tbe ARTS.—Mr. T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S., will commence a 
COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES, on the NATURAL 
HISTORY OF MAN, on Tvrspay the 27rm instant, at 8 
o'clock p.m.; to be continued on each succeeding Farivar 
and Turspay evenings, at the same hour. Tickets, at 5s. 
each, for the whole course, may be obtained at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. Special tickets for 
schoolmasters of public schools, at 2s. 6d. each, may be had 
there, and atthe Department of Science and Art, Marlbo- 
rough House. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


> 
NSTRUCTION IN ART, GENERAL 
and SPECIAL, as afforded at the CENTRAL SCHOOL of 
the DEPARTMFNT of SCIENCE and ART, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, the SCHOOL for FEMALE STUDENTS, 
No. 37, Gower Street, and at the DISTRICT SCHOOLS in 
connexion with the Department. 
The SPRING SESSION will commence on the Ist Marcu. 
For information and prospectuses, apply at Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall. 


y 
T. JOHN’S WOOD PROPRIETARY 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 25, St. John’s Wood Park. 
Head Master—The Rev. Tuomas Manxsy, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Classical Master in 

King’s College School. 

Seco Master—H. Detonron, Esq. M.A. Scholar of 

Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

The school is supported by the proprietors subscribing 21/. 
each, and by the fees paid by the pupils. Each proprietor 
has the right of nominating one pupil at a time to the school. 
Half-term commences Mon par, Marcu 5th. 

R. HODSON, Hon, Sec. 


I OUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam 
Street, Adelphi. See Prospectus. 

















R. HODSON, Secretary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE 
LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF 
THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Isr 
MARCH. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London—126, Bishopsgate Street. 
Instituted 1831. 





Incorporated by special act of Parliament. 

The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong 
to the members of the Society. The next division takes place 
at lst March 1856. 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
on a policy for 1000/. dated Ist March 1832. 

15232. 8s, will be payable if it become a claim during the 
current year, after payment of this year’s premium. This is 
an addition of more than 50 per cent on the sum assured, and 
averages 2l. 3s. 7d. per cent per annum. 

Supposing such a policy to have been effected at the age of 
thirty, the additions might now be surrendered for a present 
payment of 2211. 7s. 10d.; or if applied in reduction of the fu- 
ture premium, would reduce the premium from 25/. 10s, 10d. 
to 6/. 3s. ; and even this small payment must be reduced every 
three years during the subsistence of the policy. 

AMOUNT OF EXISTING ASSURANCES., £4,234,598 
ANNUAL REVENUE.........+.05. eecccee 152,615 
AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATED FUND.... 839,354 

Copies of the annual report, forms of proposals, and all in- 
formation, may be had on application at any of the Society's 
offices in town or country. W. COOK, Agent. 

126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of premium, for securing loans or debts. 
Half-premiums only required during the first seven years. 
Sum assured payable at sixty or at death if occurring pre- 
viously. 


RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE AS- 





SOCIATION. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of 


age. 
Half-credit policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated 
out of the profits. 


























(propaterany.) | (murvat.) 

HalfPre-| Whole | | 7 _ 
| mium Premium} | annua | 4 poe 
&) First |Remain- Age. | Pre- | Pre- Pre. 
“| Seven | derof | | mium.| | mi 

Years. | Life. | | mium. um. 
and —-—| —— 

\£ s. d. \ . a, Yrs wie|eaa|é s. d.\ £8. d. 
30/1 1 9/2 3 6} 30 27 3/1 42/0123 
40,1 9 2 916 ¢) 3 (27 6)1 44/0184 
50|}2 26,4650 6 |2710;1 4 6/0125 
603 6 81613 4\ 9 |28 2,1 4 8/0126] 





~_-&, R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ONTRACT for PEARL and SCOTCH 


BARLEY. 
Office of the Director General of the Medical Department 


of the Navy, Somerset Place, 15th February 1855. | 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High | 


Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
@o hereby give notice, that on Tvespar, the 6th Mancn, at 
1 o’clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to contract for supplying and delivering into 
the Medical Stores at her Majesty's Victualling Yard at 
Deptford, all such quantities of 
PEARL AND SCOTCH BARLEY 

as may, from time to time, be demanded under a Contract for 
twelve months certain ; and further until the expiration of 
three months’ warning. 

Samples of the articles must be produced by the parties 
tendering. 

A form Of the tender may be seen at the said office. No 
tender will be received after 1 o'clock on the day of treaty, 
nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or an agent 
for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender 
for ";and must also be delivered at 


Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by a respon- | 


sibie person, engaging to become bound with the person 
tendering, in the sum of 1(0l. for the due performance of the 





contract. 
GEEVAN TS’ LIVERIES.—The best 
h at moderate prices, furnished for cash payments, by H 


J. and PD. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET. 


and 22, CORNHILL,LONDON. el ease , 
Now READY.—The ALLIED 


SLEEVE CAPE or WRAPPER, Waterproof, yet eva- 
porable, adapted for the Spring Season. Price One Guinea 
To be had only of the Patentees (and recognized Agents) H. 
J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, 
and 22, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


y > wh Py) 
E AU DE COLOGNE. — BREIDEN- 
4 BACH announces that since the,duty on Eau de Cologne 
was reduced by the last tariff, he has permanently enlarged 
the size of the bottles, the case of six flacons being now equal 
to seven of the old stand 10s. Case of Six, 2s. singly.— 
Perfumery Warehouse, 1572,,.New Bond Street. 


TDW 7 rT > s 

I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 

this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested 
to Observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wictram Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasetn Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
London. 


yAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are 
warranted free from Mercurial and every other 
poisonous substance. Their purifying properties are very 
remarkable : they are mild in operation, and may taken 























by either sex without inconvenience. Sold everywhere, at | 


1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread Street, 
London. 


HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
rs of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 





the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable | 


temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with- 
out which none is genuine. Price 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 
8s. 6d. Sold by perfumers and chemists. 


WHutes MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 











effects, ishere avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the | 


body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be - 
ing sent tothe Maker, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. for VARICOSE 
VEINS, and all cases of W $8 and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Th 













Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
7 ye 7 “Pa: 

EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD. 
—Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, 
Pall Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of 
hearing guaranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instru- 
ments, or causing one moment's inconvenience to the most 
aged or nervous sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extra- 
ordinary discovery, by one consultation enables deaf persons 
of either sex to hear immediately with perfect ease the 
lowest whisper, and magically removesall singing in the ears. 
Hospital and private testimonials, and certificates from the 
most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, in whose 
presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hundreds 





of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours | 


of consultation, 11 till4 every day. Francis Rosert Hoon- 
Tron, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 





2, 1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, | 


1846. Just published, Self-cure of Deafness, for country pa- 
tients ; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees, 
sent on receiptof seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, 
Suffolk Place, Pall Mall. 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis. 
Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 

The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.5. 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The 
Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. &c. 

“TI know that no one can be better, and few so well ac- 
quainted with the physical and chemical properties of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority 
on the subject. The oil which you gave me was of the very 
finest quality, whether considered with reference to its~co- 
lour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured.” 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. P.L.S. Member of the Royal 

College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free Hospi- 

tal, Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 

Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. 

“T have more than once, at different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this unknown 


| to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all im- 
| purity, and rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my 


in the article, that I usually prescribe it in pre- 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS an excellent 

Remedy for the Cure of Bile and Sick Headache.—The 
extraordinary cures effected by these wonderful Pills are 
truly astonishing, and which have been the means of bringing 
them into the highest repute among all classes of society in 
every part of the civilized world. They may be taken at 
all times by persons suffering from bile, indigestion, deranged 
stomach, disordered liver, or any other internal complaint; 
the fas eee they possess stre! 

i a 


family medicine they are unequalled. Sold by all Vendors 
of Medicine, and at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 


ference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and best condition.” 

Sold .in bottles, labelled with Dr. De Jongh's Stamp and 
Signature, wirnovr WHICH NoNE are GENvINe, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and ©O. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. De Jongh’s 
sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United King- 
dom and the British Possessions. 

May be obtained in the Country, from respectable Che- 
mists and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be ex- 
perienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Harrorp, and 
Co. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part of England, 
carriage paid, on receipt of a remittance of 10s. . 

Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pints, (20 ounces,) 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


A descriptive circular may be had, | 


are porous, light in texture, | 
and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 


» 7 3 
| NEW and CHOICE BOOKS —ay the 
| | best NEW WORKS may be had in 
| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber “1 = 
| Guinea per annum, and by all first-class Country Suh 
| of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses bers 
| Cuartes Epwarp Mopre, 510, New Oxford Street, ’ apply to 


9 hh. ne 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY—ATL 
4! THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in successi 
from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of ‘One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First-class Country Subscribe: 
of Two Guineas and upwards. The preference is given - 
Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy alg 
and Adventure. The best Works of Fiction are also free! 7 
added. The surplus copies are offered for sale at great) 7 
duced prices as soon as the first demand has subsided 
of the principal New Works and New Editions at present in 
circulation, with the terms of subscription and other partion, 
lars, may be obtained on application. * 
Cuartes Eowarp Moore, 510, New Oxford Street. 
‘AS LIGHT AND FROST. 
MN THOMAS GLOVER, GAS METER Manufacturer 
Suffolk Street, Clerkenwell Green, London. 

The present very severe frost suggests to him the propriety 
of reminding Gas Companies and Gas Consumers of the ad- 
vantages of his PATENT DRY GAS METER, and the dis- 
advantages of Wet Gas Meters, as stated below. 

Advantages of his Patent Dry The Disadvantages of the We: 
Gas Meter. or Water Gas Meter, 

Ist. Cannot become fixed Ist. Does become fixed by 
by frost, however severe, thus frost, and thus the lights are 
saving gas companies and gas extinguished, causing great 
consumers much trouble, ex- trouble and expense both to 
pense, and annoyance in busi- gas panies and c 
ness. frequently rendering the me. 

ter useless. 

2d. Steady lights are se- 2d. Unsteady lights are 
cured, there being no evapo- caused when there is too 
ration from the meter, and much water or too little water 
consequently no condensation in the meter. In the first case, 
ia the fittings, all expense of the consumer is paying too 
inspector's attendance and much, and in the next case 
gas-fitter's charges are saved; the gas company is losing. 
which isa matter worthy of 
consideration. 

3d. The advertiser's Patent 3d. The Wet or Water Gas 
Dry Gas Meter is a fixed Meter is like a measure with 
measurer, and cannot vary in a shifting bottom—the quan- 
its registration, andcannot be tity of water put into it may 
tampered with, which is a measure too muchor too little 
great security to gas com- against or for the gas com- 
panies and gas consumers. pany. 

THOMAS GLOVER'’S PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
are as cheap as any Wet Gas Meter Manufactured, and 
cheaper than many of them, and they are the only Gas Meters 
that do not vary in measurement. Thomas Glover has manu- 
factured upwards of 74,000 of these Patent Dry Gas Meters, 
and would have great pleasure in exhibiting to any one the 
numerous testimonials he has received in their favour, too 
numerous for advertisement, therefore will content himself 
| by giving an extract from a letter he received last mail. 











Dated Charlotte Town, 19th January 1855. 
Prince Edward's Island. 

Ihave had great pleasure with your Meters, so much so, 
that * * * * up to this date I have had no trouble with them 
whatever ; not so with the few Wet Meters, all of which L 
have had to replace with your Patent Dry Meters; and 
although your Dry Gas Meters are placed in exposed Stores 
and Shops, not one has got out of order, notwithstanding the 
rigour of our climate. 

(Signed) ALEX. M‘AUSLAND, Manager. 


ad x al 7 a ta _ 
| NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
+ MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Con- 
sumption, and Debility. By DU BARRY’S delicious REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
medicine. 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given. 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE DECIES. “ I have derived considerable bene- 
fit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 
due to yourselves and the pul lic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Srvarr pe Decizs.” 

From the Dowager-Countess of Castlestuart. 
| Cure 52,692.—Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th 

December 1854. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, 
to state that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, 
bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ stand- 
ing. This Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered. 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

“ Mania Jotty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

lib., 2s. 9d.; 2ib., 4s. 6d.; 5ib., Lls.; 12lb., 22s.; super- 

refined, llb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 5Ib., 228.; 101b., 33s. The 10Ib. 

' and 12Ib. carriage free on receipt of a post-office order. 

| —Barry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 

| don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 

jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 

Bishopsgate Street; 4,Cheapside; 330_and 451, Strand; 55 
Charing Cross. 


ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 

the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
| six; elegant modern patterns, 31s. to 58s. 64. the set; Britan- 
nia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 
30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, 


full size, 11/. Lls. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent process of Mossre. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 











Thread or 
| Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
| Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
s &. Se 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ...-- 18 «.-+ 26 
Dessert Forks o ° 30 .. 40. 
| Dessert Spoons ,, 30 42. 
Table Forks oo 40 56 
| ‘Table Spoons _,, 40 58 





Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candle ks, &c. 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 


process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 








| Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
full size, per dozen....... 12s. ...0.. 28 
Dessert ditto ditto.. 10 
Tea ditto.....+..+.. see . 
| WILLIAM 8. BURT HAS TE 


ROOMS, devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
and Japanned Wares, [ronand Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding,) 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. _ 

39, OXFORD STREET, ‘corner of Newman Street, Nos. 1, 
2, &3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 
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PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


ume II. completing the Series, is now published. 
Veith a copious Index, price 6s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
The First Volume has been reprinted, price 5s. in cloth. 
WittiaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





This day is gules, a - Edition, being the 


hird, o 
THE LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF 


MARLBOROUGH. 
By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. D.C.L. 
Author of “The History of Europe,” Xc. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. 
Price lJ. 10s. 
Witutam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








In 8vo. price 12s. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY 


or 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


By Leonce De Lavergne. 
Translated from the French. 
With Notes by a Scottish Farmer. 
Wr Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. 

By Agnes Strickland. 


Containing the Continuation of 


The Life of Mary Stuart. 
Embellished with a beautifully engraved Portrait of 
Darnley, and an Historical Vignette, price 10s. 6d. 
Wiu1aM Biack woop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789 TO 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. D.C.L. &c. 
Lrerary Eprrion, in 14 vols. demy $vo. with 
Portraits £10 10 0 
In 20 volumes, crown 8vo.......... tae oe 

Peorte’s Epirion, publishing in Monthly 
Parts, at ls. each. 
WiiuaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


~ CONTINUATION OF ALISON'S 
EUROPE, 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE 
ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. D.C.L. 
Volumes I. to III. are published. 

In demy 8vo. uniform with the Library Edition of the 
Author’s “‘ History of Europe, 1/89—1815.” 
Price 15s, each. 

The FOURTH VOLUME will be published early in 
Spring. 

WrtuiaM Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
In 2 vols, large 8vo. with upwards of 600 Engravings 

price 3/. half-bound, , 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. 
Eighth Thousand. 

“The best practical book I have ever met with.”— 
Professor JounsTon. 

“One of the completest works on agriculture of 
which our literature can boast.”—Agricultural Ga- 
cette. 

WittraM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 
By A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. 
Geographer to the Queen, &ec. 

ON FOUR SHEETS, IMPERIAL FOLIO. 
With a Key Map, showing the Lines of Telegraphic 
Communication, 

Price 42s. folded in 4to. in a handsome cloth case, or 
on mahogany rollers, varnished; and 30s, in sheets, 
Wittuam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES. 


By Alex. Keith Johuston, F.R.S.E. &e, 


Geographer to the Queen for Scotland, Author of the 
** Physical Atlas,” &c. 


2 

HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, including 

Gro.tocy, Hypro.ocy, Merroro.ocy, and Natu- 

Rat History. Twenty Maps, with Descriptions, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 


1. 
LASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty 
Maps, with a complete Inpex or Piaces. Half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 


YENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
I GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-two Maps, with a 
copious Inpex, half-bound, 12s. 6d, 


Iv. 
LEMENTARY ATLAS OF GENE- 
RAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 
for Junior Classes, including a MAP OF CANAAN 
AND PALESTINE, with Ixpex, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 
Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








1It. 











In post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Katie Stewart.” 
Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price lls. 6d. with 113 Illustra- 
tions on Wood, and a copious Index, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


By James F. W. Johnston, M.A. 
F.R.SS. L. and E. &c. 
Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology,” &c. 

* All will concur in admiring the profound thought 
which has ennobled so many familiar things, and has 
even tinged the commonest processes of household life 
with the hues of novelty and surprise. The work de- 
serves to be universally read.”—British Quarterly 
Review. 

Wituiam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE 
QUEEN. 





Complete in 2 large volumes, royal 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By Charles M‘Intosh, 


Formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Belgians, and latterly of those 
of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith 
Palace. 

The FIRST VOLUME relates to the Formation and 
Arrangement of Gardens, the Erection, Heating, 
Ventilation, and general detail of Conservatories, 
Hothouses, Pits, and other Garden Structures; the 
Laying-out of Flower Gardens, and of the Objects of 
Nature and Art appropriate to each style. Illustrated 
with 1073 Engravings. Price 2/. 10s, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 

The SECOND VOLUME contains the Cultural Ma- 
nagement of the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, 
Forcing Houses, Plant Houses, and Flower Garden ; 
with carefully compiled Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Ornamental Shrubs, and copious In- 
dices. Illustrated with 279 Engravings on Wood, 
price 1, 17s, 6d. bound in cloth. 

Wuturam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


/MPHE LIFE of WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. | 


j With Extracts from his Diaries and Correspond- 
ence. By ALEXANDER GiLcurist, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. 

** Mr. Gilchrist has performed his task well. He has 
a heartfelt but still not a blind admiration for the 
painter ; a real and rightly placed sympathy with art; 
and copious diligence and accuracy in the collection 
and arrangement of his materials.” — Spectator. 
Davip Bove, Fleet Street. 





On the 28th inst. will be published, price 2s. 
Part XXIII. of the : 

}NGLISH CYCLOPLEDIA, extending 
the Natural History Division from Membranipora 
to Morrhua; and the Geographical Division from Meso- 
pote to Nairnshire, including articles on Mexico, 
Michigan, Milan, Military Frontier, Minnesota, Minsk, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Modena, Moldavia, Moluccas, 
Mongolia, Montenegro, Montevideo, Moravia, Morea, 
Moscow, Mosquito Kingdom, Munich, Muscat, &c. 

Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Boun’s Liprary or French Memorrs ror Marcu. 


) EMOIRS of PHILIP DE COM- 


MINES, containing the Histories of Louis XI. 


and Charles VIII. Kings of France, and of Charles the | 


Bold, Duke of Burgundy. To which is added, the 
Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret History of Louis XI. 
by Jean pe Troyes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by 
A. R. Scosie, Esq. In2 vols. Vol. I. with Portrait of 
Charles the Bold. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 





¢ Price 6s. boards, 
OBBETT’S 


a Treatise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 


Laying-out of Kitchen Gardens, Managing} Hotbeds | 


and Greenhouses, Propagation and Cultivation of all 
sorts of Garden Plants and Fruit Trees; also on the 
formation and cultivation of Shrubberies and Flower 
Gardens; concluding with a Calendar, giving instruc- 
tions for Sowing, Planting, Pruning, ee. 

of the Year. 

Cottage Economy, 2s. 6d. ; English Housekeeper, 6s.; 
Advice to Young Men, 5s.; History of the Protestant 
Reformation, in 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each volume; English 
Grammar, 3s.; Spelling Book, 1s. 6d.; French Gram- 
mar, 5s.; Exercises to the Same, 2s.; Latin Grammar, 
3s.; Tour in Scotland, 2s. 6d. 

SIMPKIN and MarsHA.t, Paternoster Row, London: 
where all the Works of the late Wm, Cobbett may be 
obtained. 

Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price ls, 
or by post, for ls. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together with 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
sterling happiness only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a 
Physician. 

London: Piper, Brorwers, and Co. 23, Paternoster 
Row ; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornbill; 
and all Booksellers. 


Price 2d. ; or 6d. free by it (in stamps.) Ninetieth Edit. 

, NATU RAL REGEN ERATOR OF 

THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous cases, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 

For indigestion, constipation, diarrhoea, palpitation of the 
heart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver 
cough, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the kid- 
neys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despondency, spleen, 
heartburn, &c. 

London: J. Gripert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 
pon, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers, 











ENGLISH GARDENER: | 


or each Month | 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. The Marca Number Cowrarns? 
Travels in the Crimea—British Troops in the Service 
of France—Our First and Last Winter at Carlsruhe— 
The Chateau de Beaufoy—Incidents of the War—A 
Night on a Whale—The Adventures of a Ring—Lord 
John Russell's Memorials of Fox, &c. &e. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


] ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
price 2s. 6d. for Mancu, will Conrarn: “ The 
Spendthrift.” By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.—The 
Conduct of the War—The Resources of the Anatolian 
Shores of the Black Sea—The Czar Nicholas and the 
French Actress. By Dudley Costello—The Russians 
at Home—The February Winter—The Parson’s Oath 
—Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks. &c. &c. 
London: Ricuarp Benrtcey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


With 2 Steel Engravings, price 1s. 
ano LONDON MAGAZINE, 
for Marcu, ConTarys: 

The Cogitations of Mrs. Clarinda Singlehart. 

The Adventurer. Be Terence Tierney. 

Catspaws. By W. Wagtail. 

Mont Orgueil Castle and William Prynne. By 
Fred. Lawrence. 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By F. E. Smedley. 

Look before you Leap. By Alfred W. Cole. 

A Tale from the Smithy. 

Notices of New Books, &c. &c. 

Vinrur, Haz, and Virtue, Paternoster Row. 


~PHE QUEEN’S PICTURES IN THE ART- 
OURNAL 


HE MARCH Number contains “The 
Virgin Mother,” after Dyce; and “ The Wind- 
mill,” after Ruysdael. The Sculpture Plate is “ The 
Rescue,” after a medallion by W. Wyon, R.A. 
Among the literary contents are: The British Insti- 











| tution Exhibition—Ladies’ Work, by Mrs. Merrifield, 


illustrated—The Glasgow Exhibition—British Artists, 
No. 3—F. Danby, A.R.A. illustrated—Albert Durer, 
his Works, &c. by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. illustrated— 
Photographic Society’s Exhibition—Nomenclature of 
Pictorial Art, by J. B. Pyne—The Museum of Orna- 
mental Art at Marlborough House, illustrated—Let- 


| ters from the Manufacturing Districts—Preparations 


for the Paris Exhibition—Picture Sales—A Memory of 
Mary Russell Mitford, &c. &c. 
Virtus, Haw, and Vierce, 25, Paternoster Row. 


This day, price 6s. 

HE MILITIA of the UNITED KING- 

DOM; with Suggestions for a Permanent Or- 

ganization of the Force: with Maps; By R. A. Suarro 

Aparr, F.R.8. Lieut.-Col. Commanding Suffolk Art. 
Mil. 

Parker, Furntvart, and Parker, Military Library, 

Whitehall ; Ripeway, Piccadilly; Cowsei., Ipswich, 


CHEAP EDITION OF “ CON CREGAN.” 
In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
ON CREGAN;; or the Irish Gil Blas. 

) With many Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by 
Phiz. 

*“ Unequalled for fun and humour since ‘ Charles 
O'Malley,’ ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ or any of Mr. Lever’s 
works.” 

London: Grorcr Rovriepor and Co. 2, Farringdon 
treet. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. 6d. in boards, 

7LECTRA. _ By the Author of “ Rock- 
4 ingham.” The volumes lately issued are, 
Disowned. By Butwer. 

Tower of London. ‘ag B By AInsworTu. 

Heir of Selwood. By Mrs. Gong. 

Godolphin. By Butwer. 

Torlogh O’Brien : an Irish Story. 

ae Fontenoy. By Hannay. 

Night and Morning. By Butwer. 

Alice. By Buuwer. 
James the Second. (1s.) 
Ernest Maltravers. B 
Young Prima Donna. (1s.) By Mrs. Grey. 
Rockingham ; or the Younger Brother. (1s.) 

Somplete Lists gratis on application. 
London: Gronce Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Srreet. 














Edited by AInsworTH. 
BuLwer. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE MOSLEM and the CHRISTIAN ; 
or Adventures in the East. By Sapyx Pasna, 
Revised, with Original Notes, by Colonel Szyrma, 
Editor of ‘‘ Revelations of Siberia.” 

“*Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of 
noble birth. He is now Commander of the Turkish 
Cossacks, a corps ine by himself. The volumes 
on the Moslem and the Christian, partly fact and partly 
fiction, written by him and translated by Colonel Szyrma, 
display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They 
are full of the adventures and emotions that belong to 
love and war; they treat of the present time; they in- 
troduce many existing people; and have the Danubian 
Principalities for scene of action. Here are sources of 
popularity which the book fairly claims, As a transla- 
tion it is excellent.”— EZ. iner. 

Hurst and Buacxett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Co.surn. 


NOTICE. — 
AM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
“NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE,” in? 
vols, will be ready on Wednesday, Feb. 28. 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
| RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
MAMMON; OR THE HARDSHIPS OF AN 
HEIRESS. 
* The most lively and entertaining novel Mrs. Gore 
has yet written.”—Literary Gazette. 


* In the novel of ‘Mammon’ the style of Mrs. Gore 
is as buoyant, rapid, and pointed as usual.” — Spectator. 


HE SECRET HISTORY of a HOUSE- 
HOLD. By the Author of “ Alice Wentworth.” 
3 vols. 

** This tale abounds with passion and power, The 
author has wrought out a natural subject with femi- 
nine tact and graceful eloquence.” — Messenger. 

Horsr and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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Just published, price 1 


HE ONE THING NEEDFUL.” 


__ JAMES Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


With numerous Wood- cuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
OLYNESTAN” MYPHOLOGY, and 
TRADITIONS of the NEW ZEALAND RACE, 
By Sir Georce Grey, late Governor of New Zealand. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 
This day, Fourth —_ Xa Wood-cuts, post 


EN YEARS tN’ "RUSSIA, 


Englishwoman. 
Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle § Street. 





By an 


This day is published, price 1 * 

HE PRINCIPLES of COLOU RING 
in PAINTING.” By Cuartes Marret, 
London: Wrysor and Newron, Rathbone Place; and 
may be had of all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





~ Now re ady, price 1 
DEDICATED TO THE FRIENDS ‘OF THE DEAD. 
A R L ¥Y RIC & 
By A. and L. 
Saunpers and Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


This day, Fourth Edition, with a New Preface, 6s. 
F THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: 
an Essay. To which is prefixed a Dialogue on 
the same subject. 
London : Joun W. 


ORREGIO : 
OEHLENSCULAGER. 
Turopore Martin. 
London: Jonun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, — 
“This day, Fourth Edition, enlarged, 8 
ECTURES on POLITICAL ECONO- 
MY; with Remarks on Tithes, Poor-laws, and 
Penal Colonies. By Ricwarp Wuatety, D.D. Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 
_London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. — 


~~ HOLY THOUGHTS-—SIXTH EDITION. 
ocket size, 1s. 62. bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 
if OLY THOUGHTS; or a Treasury of 
True Riches. Collected chiefly from our Old 
riters. 






PARKER and Son, West Strand, 

. Svo. 3s. 
ry ‘Tragedy. By Apam 
Translated, with Notes, by 





Rivixctons, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, Copyright Edition, price 10s. 67. 
HE ARIANS OF THE ‘FOURTH 
CENTURY. By Joun Henry Newman. An 
Exact Reprint of this hitherto scarce and valuable 
book : copies have sold for Four Guineas. 
Epwarp Lumtey, 126, High Holborn, London. 





This day is published, in royal 8vo. on ——! 
lustrations, price 2s. 6d.; 
HE HARMONIC LAW PB NATU RE 
APPLIED to eo TECTURAL DESIGN. 
By D. R. Hay, F.R.S 
Wa. Brackwoop a ‘Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just p ,in a hand folio volume, price 12s. 
containing upwards of 600 Wood Engravings, 
PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER, FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. 
PUNCH. By Joun Lercu. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
On the Ist March will be published, 


CUTARI. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Syprry Gopo.pnin Osporne. With Illustra- 
tions from Sketches made on the Spot, by Preciosa. 
8vo. imperial, price 8s. 6d. 
Dickxtyson, Brornenrs, 114, New Bond Street. 
Bonn’s Crassicat Liprary ror Marcu. 
| EMOSTHENES’S ORATIONS on the 
CROWN and on the EMBASSY. Translated, 
with Notes and copious Illustrations, by C. Ran 
Kewnwnepy, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. , ay 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden, 


Boun’s Screntivic Linnary ror Marcu. 
ANDBOOK of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE; popularly arranged. By an Eminent 
1ysician. Post 8vo. (700 pages,) with a complete In- 
dex, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 





hiiched 














Boun’s Brivis Crassics ror Mancn. 

DDISON’S WORKS, with the Notes 

of Bishop Hurd. New Edition, to which is 

added upwards of 100 Unpublished Letters. Complete 
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MADDEN’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY 
BLESSINGTON.® 

Tur acquaintance of Dr. Madden with Lady Blessington began in 
1823, at Naples, and continued with increasing intimacy till her 
death, in 1849. This friendship, “and the advantage of possess- 
ing the entire confidence of that lady, are the circumstances which 
induced the friends of Lady Blessington to commit to him the 
task of editing an account of her Literary Life and Correspond- 
ence.” In some respects the choice was advantageous. Besides Dr. 
Madden's intimacy with the lady and her family, hehad an acquaint- 
ance with many of the habitués of her establishment both in London 
and on the Continent. An Irishman himself, and acquainted with 
Irish society at the latter end of the last and beginning of this cen- 
tury, he is enabled by observation, tradition, and study, to exhibit 
the unpropitious circumstances of Lady Blessington’s early 

ears, and adduce them as excuses for her after life. On 
the other hand, the Doctor's early literary fluency and spirit have 
degenerated into an extraordinary discursiveness as regards topics, 
and great verboseness of style. The time which has elapsed since 
Lady Blessington’s death renders any plea for haste un- 
tenable; the repetition of the same story in different words, or 
the repetition of the same composition, and a general laxity 
throughout, must be attributed to carelessness. The greatest lite- 
rary defect of the publication, however, originates in a want of 
critical acumen, and in the mistaken notions of the editor as to the 
importance attached to Lady Blessington. He expands his three 
thick volumes with accounts not only of her own family and the 
families of hor husbands, but of people who somehow or other had 
some connexion with them. He quotes copiously from her Lady- 
ship's published works ; he prints at large the complimentary verses | 
addressed to her by poetasters as well as by poets, and publishes | 
without much judicious selection whole pages of commonplace let- | 
ters from herself or her friends on personal matters, very often | 
without the interest which attaches to trifles through a great name. 
In another point of view Dr. Madden falls into a graver mistake. | 
The “ Literary Life” of his heroine did not begin till after her | 
marriage with the Earl of Blessington. The terms of his title | 
might properly have limited him to the meridian splendour and | 
decline of this literary meteor of fashion, without leading the 
reader to trace its origin. But had the early part been done at | 
all, it had better have been done frankly. Dr. Madden introduces | 
the reader to the birth and early years of Margaret Power—to the | 
evil influences which surrounded her—to her disastrous marriage, 
and early separation from her first husband—and then drops the 
subject mysteriously, leaving a long gap of years undescribed, 
till he presents his heroine as a widow residing in London, and on | 
friendly terms with Lord Blessington. 

Spite of its glaring faults, the book has considerable interest. | 
The reader catches glimpses of that curious state of social rank- 
ness which was found in Ireland some sixty or seventy years ago. 
He is introduced to many of the male and female celebrities of 
literature, art, rank, and fashion, during the last thirty years, and 
to some persons of singularity rather than celebrity, of whom Dr. 
Madden gives a sufficient account. The unnecessary or tedious 
matter is easily skipped; and the correspondence, embracing two- | 
thirds of the whole, is fragmentary in its form, and not ill adapted 
for reading by bits. On the great feature of every biography—the 
moral it points—Dr. Madden is definite enough. There is nothing | 
in Juvenal or Pope that more distinctly impresses the worldly 
punishment of worldly vanity, and of something more than 
worldly weakness, than the facts of this book. The life of Lady 
Blessington, as presented by an avowed partisan, exhibits not so 
much the vanity of human wishes in some of the most general 
forms of wishing, as the consequences of an abuse of the gifts of 
fortune and a misuse of the gifts of nature. 

For Lady Blessington’s errors, however, there was much excuse. | 
She was born in 1790. Her father was about the worst of a very 
bad race, the Irish squire of the last century; dissipated, reckless, 
extravagant, and a domestic tyrant. Thus the childhood of Mar- 
garet Power passed in a home-——or rather a house— where the mo- 
ther was a nonentity and the father a terror. The household 
management would appear to have resembled what we read 
of in novels descriptive of the period: an indiscriminate reception 
of guests, an effort to compete with the “ quality” in entertain- 
ments, while the family were stinted in comfort and education, 
and even the hospitality aimed at was an incongruous mixture of 
the lavish and the mean. Mr. Power, or, in our author's phrase, | 
“Edmund Power, Esq., of Knockbrit, near Clonmel, in the county 
of Tipperary,”. was by birth a Romanist; but he apostatized, and 
Author of ** Travels in the East,” “Shrines and Spal. 
In three volumes. Published by Newby. 
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became a vehement Orangeman, hunting down “ rebels” with- 
out mercy. On one of these occasions he shot a peasant youth, 
with so little ground for the deed, that even in those days the 
zealous magistrate was obliged to stand his trial for wurder ; though 
a jury of “the right sort” acquitted him. He wasa friend or an 
instrument of Lord Donoughmore, and not only received his 
Lordship as a guest, but started a newspaper at his instigation, 
and being prosecuted for a libel of my Lord’s authorship, 
was left ‘to pay damages and costs. On better grounds than 
many Irish politicians he expected “a place”; but he did not 
get one. He embarked in business; but his partners were 
obliged to get rid of him, at considerable loss, to protect them- 
selves. After staving off the effects of ruin as only an Irishman 
of that day could stave them off, he subsisted for many years 
on an allowance from his daughters, Lady Blessington and Lady 
Canterbury. In youth and middle age he was, says Dr. Madden, 
“ a fine-looking man, of an imposing appearance, showy, and of an 
aristocratic air, very demonstrative of frills and ruflles, much given 
to white cravats and the wearing of leather breeches and top-boots. 
He was known to the Tipperary bloods as ‘a Buck,’ as ‘Shiver the 
Frills,’ ‘ Beau Power,’ and other appellations complimentary to his 
sporting character, rollicking disposition, and very remarkable cos- 
tume.” Whether “Shiver the Frills” was acquainted with the 
Horatian maxim touching a dramatic character, may be doubted; 
but he certainly maintained his own consistency to the last. 

“Mr. Power, at the time of his decease, (in 1837,) was seventy years 
of age. <A youth — without the benefit of experience had merged into 
manhood without the restraints of religion, or the influences of kindly home 
affections, and terminated in age without wisdom, or honour, or respect, and 
death without solemnity, or the semblance of any becoming fitness for its 
encounter. The day before he died, the only thing he could boast of toa 
friend who visited him was, that he had been able to take his four or five 
tumblers of punch the evening before.” 

By this unworthy parent his daughter Margaret was sacrificed, 
if not sold, in her fifteenth year. Captain lermer, with other 
officers of the Forty-seventh Regiment, were frequent guests of Mr. 
Power ; and Farmer was so smitten with Margaret, then little more 
than fourteen, that he proposed, and was accepted. It was of small 
consequence that the suitor was of violent temper and reported 
to be tainted with insanity ; of no consequence at all that Margaret 
had an instinctive aversion tohim: he was a man of property, and 
therefore even her mother forwarded the match. At the wedding, 
says Dr. Madden, “ the bride-groom (meaning, we suppose, grooms- 
man) of Captain Farmer was a Captain Hardinge, of the Forty- 
seventh regiment. The Captain became a General, and is now a 
Lord.” It might as well have been said that he was the present 
Commander-in-chief. 

The marriage turned out as might have been expected. <Ac- 
cording to Lady Blessington’s account to Dr. Madden, her hus- 
band, from the beginning, “frequently treated her with personal 
violence.” 

* He used to strike her on the face, pinch her till her arms were black and 
blue, lock her up whenever he went abroad, and often has left her without 
food till she felt almost famished. He was ordered to join his regiment, 
which was encamped at the Curragh of Kildare. Lady Blessington refused 
to accompany him there, and was permitted to remove to her father’s house, 
to remain there during his absence. Captain Farmer joined his regiment, 
and had not been many days with it, when, in a quarrel with his Colonel, he 
drew his sword on the former; and the result of this insane act (for such it 
was allowed to be) was, that he was obliged to quit the service, being per- 
mitted to sell his commission. The friends of Captain Farmer now prevailed 
on him to go to India, I think Lady Blessington said in the Company's service : 
she, however, refused to go with him, and remained at her father’s. ” 

There are other versions of the latter part of this story; the 
biographer’s zeal and industry having induced him to collect and 
collate various reports from living persons who remembered the 
separation. l'rom these it would appear that Mrs. Parmer found 
herself so uncomfortable at her father’s, that she left his house, and 
resided, some say at Cahir, some at Ringville, and some at Tullow; 
but she may have resided at eachin turn. Her uncle disapproved 
of her separation, and forbade his daughters to visit her; and she 
seems to have been talkedabout. Her residence at Cahir is traced 
up to 1807; after which matters are summarily dismissed. 

“Tn the several notices of Lady Blessington that have been published, 
there is a hiatus in the account given, that leaves a period of about nine 
years unnoticed. 

“In 1807 she was living at Cahir, in the county Tipperary, separated from 
her husband; in 1809 she was sojourning in Dublin; a little later she was 
residing in Hampshire; in 1816, we find her established in Manchester 
Square, London; and at the commencement of 1518 on the point of mar- 
riage with an Irish nobleman.” [Farmer had been killed in 1817, by drop- 
ping from a two-pair-of-stairs window, in a state of drunkenness, when on 
a Visit to some congenial souls in the Bench. ] 

The Irish nobleman was the Earl of Blessington ; a man who seems 
to have been as foolishly mad as Captain Farmer was mad mis- 
chievously. He succeeded to the title in 1798, on the death of his 
father. On attaining his majority, he came into possession of a 


| rental of 30,000/. a year, two sinecures as it would appear, and 
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tates Act, according to Dr. Madden, but we rather think a special 
act of Parliament in aid of a Chancery suit, finally scattered the 
splendid fortune of the Mountjoys. The Earl, indeed, was an adept 
at parting with his money. 
“In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert.” 

His grand attraction in youth was private theatricals, and the sort 
of company connected with them. It does not appear that he 
ever attained much distinction as a histrio. Dr. Madden says, “he 
took parts which required to be gorgeously apparelled.” The rodle 
which receives specific mention was the rather appropriate charac- 
ter of the Green Knight in “ Valentine and Orson.” The bio- 
grapher has hunted up two old tenants who remember the private 
theatricals at Mountjoy Forest. They were admitted to see his Lord- 
ship act. “The dresses he wore were very grand and fine”; and 
he was thought a fine actor. They saw him in “some great 

arts”; but they could not tell whether they were tragic or comic. 

erhaps the culienes might have been equally at a loss as regards 
his Lordship’s “ reading.” 

The Earl of Blessington was a widower when he married Mrs, 
Farmer; his first marriage having taken place under cireum- 
stances which left him two legitimate and two illegitimate chil- 
dren. His second wife, the subject of these volumes, appears to 
have turned the Peer’s ambition from theatrical to social distine- 
tion. A large mansion was taken in St. James’s Square, and fur- 
nished in a style of princely splendour. It was the splendour of 
this mansion and a corresponding style of living that probably laid 
the foundation of Lady Blessington’s future social celebrity, as much 
as the literary abilities or social fascinations to which elaqueurs 
have attributed her success. No thought of means ever stood in 
Lord Blessington’s way for a moment: if the income did not suftice 
and credit failed there was the resource of borrowing. The rank 
and presence of the Earl, the fascinations or the feminine flatteries 
of his wife, the splendour of the establishment, with the excellence 
of the cook, drew to St. James’s Square a number of visitors, emi- 
nent for rank, politics, literature, and art, and evidently of a more 
select class than the “wits of undistinguished race” who were 
received at Seymour Place and Gore House on Lady Blessington’s 
return from the Continent after the Earl’s death, in 1829. 

** Two Royal English Dukes condescended not unfrequently to do homage 
at the new shrine of Irish beauty and intellect in St. James’s Square, Can- 
ning, Lord Castlereagh, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lords Palmerston 
and Russell, Burdett and Brougham, Scarlett and Jekyll, Erskine, and many 
other celebrities, paid their devoirs there. Whig and Tory politicians and 
lawyers, forgetful of their party feuds and professional rivalries for the 
nonce, came there as gentle pilgrims. Kemble and Matthews, Lawrence and 
Wilkie, eminent divines too, Dr. Parr and others. Rogers, Moore, and Lut- 
trel, were among the votaries who paid their vows in visits there, not angel- 
like, for theirs were neither ‘few nor far between.’ But among all the dis- 
tinguished persons who visited Lady Blessington, none were more devouées 
in their attachment, or ardent in their admiration of the talents and traits, 
intellectual and personal, of the fair lady, than the late Earl Grey.’’ 

Dr. Madden thinks there was greater economy practised by the 
Earl after his second marriage, owing to the influence of his wife. 
We doubt it. In fifteen years—from 1803 to 1818—Lord Blessing- 
ton not only spent his annual income, but managed to reduce it by 
some 6000/, a year. In the twelve years of his marriage with the 
subject of this memoir, three-and-twenty thousand a year did 
not suflice to avert final ruin. Subject to legacies and some life 
interests, there was little left at last, and his affairs were so inex- 
tricably involved that a “ vigour beyond the law ” was necessary 
to wind them up. In fact, Dr. Madden admits the luxurious 
recklessness of the once penniless Margaret Power. 

* On the 14th of July, nine days after her arrival in Rome, Lady Blessing- 
ton writes in her diary—‘ Left Rome yesterday; driven from it by oppres- 
sive heat, and the evil prophecies dinned into my ears of the malaria. I 
have no fears of the effect of either for myself, but I dare not risk them for 
others.” 

‘* There were other circumstances besides those referred to, in all probabi- 
lity, which determined the precipitate departure from Rome. All the appli- 
ances to comfort, or rather to luxury, which had become necessary to Lady 
Blessington, had not been found in Rome. Her Ladyship had become exceed- 
ingly fastidious in her tastes. The difliculties of pleasing her in house ac- 
commodation, in dress, in cookery especially, had become so formidable, and 
occasioned so many inconveniences, that the solicitude spoken of, for the 
safety of others, was only one of the reasons for the abrupt departure re- 
ferred to.” ‘ 

It is but fair to mention that upwards of 100,000/. of the 
wreck of the fortune went to Count D’Orsay, or rather to the 
Count’s creditors, as a discharge of all his claims on the estate of 
the Earl in right of D'Orsay’s wife under her father’s will. 

This marriage with the (only) legitimate daughter of Lord Bles- 
sington by his first wife, took place in 1827, having been concocted 
several neg before. The circumstances were somewhat different 
from what has been asserted, and even more discreditable. The 
conduct of Lord Blessington Dr. Madden plainly ascribes to in- 
sanity. The motive of Count D’Orsay appears to have been un- 
disguised cupidity. The Earl drew up two wills, with clauses 
similar to those which form the groundwork of some plays and no- 
vels, imposing a pecuniary penalty in case the marriage did not 
take place. In order to make assurance doubly sure, however, he 
hurried on the marriage to a mere school-girl, who, when the | 





scheme was first conceived, was only eleven years old. The) 
document may be read in the book; we extract Dr. Madden’s com- 
ments and general picture of the victim. 

“The Count D’Orsay had been married the Ist of December 1827, to 
Lady Harriet Frances Gardiner, who was then fifteen years of age and four 
months. 

“ Tt was an unhappy marriage ; and nothing to any useful purpose can be 
said of it, except that Lord Blessington sacrificed his child’s happiness, by 
causing her to marry without consulting her inclinations or her interests, 


“‘ Taken from school without any knowledge of the world, acquaintance 
| with society, or its usages and forms—wholly inexperienced—transferred to 
| the care of strangers, and naturally indisposed to any exertion that might 


lead to efforts to conciliate them—she was brought from her own country to 

a distant land, to wed a man she had never seen up to the period of ‘her 

arrival in Italy, where, within a few weeks of her first meeting with that 

| foreign gentleman who had been on terms of intimacy with her father, she 
was destined to become his bride. 

“‘ Lady Harriet was exceedingly girlish-looking; pale, and rather inanj- 
mate in expression, silent and reserved: there was no appearance of fami- 
liarity with any one around her ; no air or look of womanhood, no semblance 
of satisfaction in her new position, were to be observed in her demeanour or 
deportment. She seldom or ever spoke; she was little noticed; she wag 
looked on as a mere school-girl. I think her feelings were crushed, repressed, 
and her emotions driven inwards, by the sense of slight and indifference, and 
by the strangeness and coldness of everything around her; and she became 
indifferent and strange and cold, and apparently devoid of all vivacity and 
interest in society or in the company of any person in it. People were mig- 
taken in her, and she perhaps was also mistaken in others. Her father’s act 
had led to all these misconceptions and misconstructions, ending in sys- 
picions, animosities, aversions, and total estrangements.”’ 

In 1831 Lady Blessington returned to London; where she con- 
tinued to reside till the embarrassment of her affairs compelled her 
to leave England, in 1849. She lived first at a house in Seymour 
Place, and subsequently at Gore House; striving after the same 
style as she had enjoyed in St. James’s Square ten years earlier, 
Her income under her husband’s will, including her jointure, was 
not in proportion to her lately acquired tastes or her late habits of 
life, being only 2000/7. a year. According to her editor, she must 
have spent 4000/.; and, from his description of her mode of life, 
that estimate is probably too little. Further she would seem to 
have embarrassed herself at starting by the extravagance of an 
outlay that could only be properly met by capital in hand, furnish- 
ing her house in a rich not to say a gaudy manner. Her 
old acquaintances of St. James’s Square still kept up the con- 
nexion, but the bulk of her visitors would seem to have been of an 
inferior grade, though perhaps better answering the purpose 

of extended notoriety than the more select class. American 
littérateurs with a roving commission, like N. P. Willis, could 
spread her fame in both hemispheres, in return for an invitation. 
Writers considerably below even N. P. Willis could blow the 
trumpet in her praise at home; all receiving skilful if somewhat 
wholesale doses of flattery in return. Publishers themselves were 
influenced by flattery and feasting: “ With authors, stationers 
obeyed the call.” And some expense in this way was justifiable, 
if not necessary. Notwithstanding the “light literature” merit 
of one or two of her earlier works, the real interest felt at the time 
in her “ Conversations” with Lord Byron, the factitious interest 
of her “revelations” of fashionable life, and the incessant and 
somewhat fulsome praises of a portion of the press, her Ladyship’s 
works seldom paid. “ In fact, of late years it was with the utmost 
difliculty she could get a publisher to undertake at his own risk the 
publication of a work of hers.” The belief of her niece Miss 
Power, that she made a thousand a year, and sometimes more, by 
her pen, would seem to be confined to a brief period. 

The book abounds with praises both of Lady Blessington and 
Count D’Orsay. To the merit of kindly feeling and a wil- 
lingness to serve others at the expense of time or trouble, 
the lady is undoubtedly entitled. Her powers of fascination 
seem resolvable into hilarious good-humour, the art of dex- 
terous flattery, and a knack of drawing every one out till 
he was pleased with himself. The exceeding good-nature and po- 
liteness of both are dwelt upon. The fullest and most detinite ac- 
counts of the entertainments at Gore House, however, refer to 
the making of somebody a butt for the amusement of the company, 
who perhaps were made to do service in a quieter way in their turn. 
An unfortunate Frenchman, who had “assisted” at the first 
French Revolution, seemed to furnish a standing joke of this kind; 
and was rather a poor joke too, as reported by our author. The 
reader will suppose that M. Julien has arrived, paid his devoirs, 
and been asked by D’Orsay to favour Lady Blessington and the 
company with another canto of his (MS.) “ Chagrins Politiques.” 

«There was one present, the Count observed, who had never heard the 
*Chagrins,’ long and earnestly as he desired that gratification. ‘ N’est ce pas, 

mais entendu les Chagrins Politiques de notre cher 


Madden, vous n’avez 
ami Monsieur Julien ?’ 

** All the reply that could be given was in a single word, ‘ Jamais.’ 

* ¢ Allons, mon ami,’ continued D’Orsay; ‘ce pauvre Madden a bien be- 
soin d’entendre vos Chagrins Politiques—il a les siens aussi—(I had been re- 
cently reviewed and reviled in some periodicals)—il a suffert—lui—il a des 
sympathies pour les blessés, il faut le donner cette triste plaisir—n’est ce 
pas, Madden?’ ; ; 

“ Another dire effort to respond in the affirmative: ‘Oui, Monsicur le 
Comte.’ 

“* Monsieur Julien, after playing off for some minutes all the diffident airs 
of a bashful young lady dying to sing and protesting she cannot, placed him- 
self at the upper end of the room, near a table with wax lights, pulled the 
roll of paper from his breast-pocket, and began to recite his ‘ Chagrins Poli- 
tiques,’ in a most lugubrious tone, like Mademoiselle Duchesnois—avee les 
pleurs dans la voix. The saloon was crowded with distinguished guests. 
On the left hand of the tender-bearted poet and most doleful reciter of his 
own sorrows—this quondam secretary of Robespierre—was Lady Blessington 
in her well-known fauteuil, looking most intently, and with apparent 
anxious solicitude, full in the face of the dolorous reciter. But it would not 




















| do for one listening to the ‘Chagrins’ to look too curiously into the eyes of 


that lady, lest he might pereeive any twinkling there indicative of internal 
hilarity of a communicative kind. On the other side of Monsieur Julien, 
but somewhat in front of him, sat Count D’Orsay, with a handkerchief oc- 
casionally lifted to his eyes; and ever and anon a plaudit or an exclama- 


| tion of pain was uttered by him at the recital of some particular * Chagrin. 


At the very instant when the accents of the reciter were becoming most 
exceedingly lugubrious and ludicrous, and the difficulty of refraining from 
laughter was at its height, D’Orsay was heard to whisper in a sotto voce, as 
he leaned his head over the back of the chair I sat on, ‘ Pleurez donc! 
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nein 

“ Doctor Quin, who was present at this scene, one of the richest, certainly, 
I ever witnessed, during the recital contributed largely to its efiect. When- 
ever D’Orsay would seize on some particular passage, and exclaim, ‘ Ah, que 
c'est beau!’ then would Quin’s ‘magnifique!’ ‘superbe! ’ ‘vraiement 
beau!’ be intonated with all due solemnity ; and a call for that moving pas- 
sage over again would be preferred, and kindly complied with; so that there 
was not one of Monsieur Julien’s *Chagrins Politiques’ which was not re- 
ceived with the most marked attention and applause. 

* At the conclusion of each ‘Chagrin,’ poor Julien’s eyes were always sure 
to be bathed with tears, and as much so at the latest recital of his oft-re- 
peated griefs as at the earliest delivery of them. ; ’ 

“It was always in this melting mood, at the conclusion of a recital, he 
was again conducted by the hand to the fauteuil of Lady Blessington by 
D’Orsay ; and there bending low, as the noble lady of the mansion graciously 
smiled on him, he received compliments and consolations, most liberally be- 
stowed on his ‘ Chagrins Politiques.’ ” 

And what was the end of all this splendid pleasure? what did 
the exjjoyment itself amount to even at the moment ? 





MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Ir would appear from the number of works published under the 
title of histories, that men of letters think history-writing one of 
the easiest paths to fame, or usefulness, or both. We are not of 
that opinion; and we find that a conclusion derived from the nature 
of the case is amply confirmed by the failure of by far the greater 
number of such attempts to attain even the average interest of 
works in other departments of literature. This failure is neces- 
sarily thrown back upon the difliculty of the subject; because, ex- 
cept for that, no subject can offer richer sources of interest; no 
subject touches matters more important, more various, or more 
necessary to be known; no subject aflords materials for satisfying 
more completely speculative curiosity, human sympathies, and the 
desire for the wisdom that comes of manifold experience. To the 


| inhabitants of a country like our own especially, where a large 


** In the spring of 1849, the long-menaced break-up of the establishment 


of Gore House took place. Numerous creditors, bill-discounters, money- 
lenders, jewellers, lace-venders, tax-collectors, gas-company agents, all per- 
sons having claims to urge, pressed them at this period simultaneously. An 
execution for a debt of 4000/. was at length put in by a house largely en- 
gaged in the silk, lace, India shawl, and fancy jewellery business. * * 


** For about two years previous to the break-up at Gore House, Lady Bies- | 


sington lived in the constant apprehension of executions being put in, and 
unceasing precautions in the admission of persons had to be taken both at 
the outer gate and hall-door entrance. For a considerable period, too, Count 
D’Orsay had been in continual danger of arrest, and was obliged to confine 
himself to the house and grounds, except on Sundays, and in the dusk of the 
evening on otber days. 
baffled by the ingenuity of a sheriff's-officer, who effected an entrance in a 
disguise, the ludicrousness of which had some of the characteristics of farce, 
which contrasted strangely and painfully with the denouement of a very 
serious drama. 

‘** Lady Blessington was no sooner informed by a confidential servant of 
the fact of the entrance of a sheriil's-officer and an execution being laid on 
her property, than she immediately desired the messenger to proceed to the 
Count’s room, and tell him that he must immediately prepare to leave Eng- 
land, as there would be no safety for him once the fact was known of the 
execution having been levied. The Count was at first incredulous: ‘ Bah !’ 
after ‘bah!’ followed each sentence of the account given him of the en- 
trance of the sheriff’s-officer. At length, after seeing Lady Blessington, the 
necessity for his immediate departure became apparent. The following 
morning, with a single portmanteau, attended by his valet, he set out for 
Paris ; and thus ended the London life of Count D’Orsay. * * * 

“ This was the most signal ruin of an establishment of a person of high 
rank I ever witnessed. Nothing of value was saved from the wreck, with 
the exception of the portrait of Lady Blessington by Chalon, and one or two 
other pictures. Here was a total smash, a crash on a grand scale of ruin, a 
compulsory sale in the house of a noble lady, a sweeping clearance of all its 
treasures. To the honour of Lady Blessington be it mentioned, she saved 
nothing, with the few exceptions I have referred to, from the wreck. She 
might have preserved her pictures, objects of virtd, bijouterie, &c. of con- 
siderable value ; but she said all she possessed should go to her creditors. 

+ + * * 7 * 

* Several of the friends of Lady Blessington urged on her pecuniary assist- 
ance, which would have prevented the necessity of breaking up the esta- 
blishment ; but she declined all offers of this kind. The fact was, that Lady 
Blessington was sick at heart, worn down with cares and anxieties, wearied 
out with difficulties and embarrassments daily augmenting, worried with in- 
cessant claims, and tired to death with demands she could not meet. For 
years previously, if the truth was known, she was sick at the heart's core of 
the *~ endid misery of her position, of the false appearances of enjoyment in 
it, of the hollow smiles by which it was surrounded, of the struggle for 
celebrity in that vortex of fashionable life and luxury in which she had been 
plunged, whirling round and round in a species of continuous delirious ex- 
citement, sensible of the madness of remaining in the glare and turmoil of 
such an existence, and yet unable to stir hand or foot to extricate herself 
from its obvious dangers.” 

Perhaps unwilling rather than unable. No sooner had Lady 
Blessington arrived at Paris, than she began again to furnish 
splendidly ; and she would probably have run a similar course on 
a smaller scale, but disease of the heart, aggravated, no doubt, by 
her anxieties, brought death to her relief, in June 1849. 

A sketch of the life of Count D’Orsay succeeds the Memoir of 
Lady Blessington ; and shows in still sadder colours the termina- 
tion of a vain and worldly career. Broken in health, ruined in 
circumstances, ungratefully treated by the man who, in our 


All those precautions were, however, at length | 


| one here and there would find in himself the strength and 


control over national action has always belonged to and been ex- 
ercised by the nation as represented in its Parliament, its chartered 
corporations, and its various institutions for local self-government, 
a knowledge of their own history must be of great practical 
importance, and, one would think, of the most commanding 
interest. Yet it was not long since a statesman of the first 
rank, himself an adventurer in this field of literature, was able 
to regret, amid universal assent, that no history of England 
existed from which the people could obtain a trustworthy im- 
pression of the continuous development of their own country’s 
life and action. If persons ambitious of writing history would 
only dwell upon this fact, and carefully trace its causes, we have 
no doubt that, in sounding the real difliculties of their enterprise, 
eter- 
mination to master them; the rest would turn in despair to 
some task more within the range of ordinasy capacities; and the 
general result would be, that instead of a crop of historical 
failures every year, we should now and then get a true picture of 
a portion of our past national life, and might in time be able to 
travel along the whole of that mighty stream of progress with 
something like insight into its main currents, and something like 
a vivid and human appreciation of the great men and the great 
deeds that have made England what she is. 

A sentence in Mr. Massey’s preface raised a hope,—faint, indeed, 
from long experience of the fallacious character of an author's 
idea of his own work,—that in one point he had attained to some 
proper conception of the nature of his task. Instead, he says, of 
dwelling on occurrences of merely military and personal interest, 
which have left no trace in the institutions of the country or in 
the manners of the inhabitants, “I propose to follow with some 
minuteness the progress of society, and to describe the manners of 


| its various orders, the court, the aristocracy, the middle classes, 


author’s opinion, was indebted to him (!) for one of the proudest | 


thrones in Europe, and forsaken by the “world,” to which he 
had devoted his life,— 
* No wit to flatter left of all his store; 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more,”— 

he sank neglected into the grave. Dr. Madden, however, ascer- 
tained by direct personal inquiry, that the Count had become 
pious; a matter which in the case of Lady Blessington was open 
to more than doubt. 

The correspondence which follows the lives, though overdone in 
many instances, will be found interesting. Almost every man of 
mark in the world of intellect or fashion appears with more or 
less of prominence; and with the effect of a gallery of celebrated 
portraits, Dr. Madden prefixing biographical notices to every 
writer. There is an appendix to each volume, containing letters 
or illustrative information relating to subjects mentioned in the 


and the labouring people.” Now, though it is a dangerous 
theory in an historical writer to begin by finding little or no 
significance in great classes of the facts which are preserved 
to us of any past periods, yet unquestionably so undue a pre- 
ponderance has been hitherto generally allowed by historians to 
details of campaigns and court struggles, that there is not much 
practical danger of history falling into the other extreme of look- 
ing merely to the progress of legislation, and the material, intel- 
lectual, and moral condition of the people. And had Mr. Massey 
accomplished what he proposed to himself and promises to his 
readers, we should not grumble at his leaving the Duke of New- 
castle, the Grenvilles, Lord Rockingham, even General Wolfe, the 
Marquis of Granby, or Admiral Byng, in the undisturbed repose in 
which the interest of the public has long left most of them. But, 
strange to say, he has not attempted to execute his own idea; and 
of all the historians of the period of which he treats, with whom 
we are acquainted, he deals most with Parliamentary party 
struggles, contests between the Crown and the great Whig chiefs, 
intrigues of chiefs with one another, and dry summaries of cam- 
paigns, while he seems almost entirely to overlook every one of 
those matters involved in our stereotyped phrase of “ condition of 
the people.” The history of the early part of George the Third’s 
reign now most read is, we should suppose, Lord Mahon’s. It has 
been before the public for some years, and is generally accepted 
as a fair representation of the events and the leading actors in 
them. Without any special pretension to give other than what 
is ordinarily meant by political and military history, it does 
really enter largely upon the progress of commerce, arts, manufac- 
tures, morals, religion, and literature. And it does all this in a spirit 


| of large appreciation, and from rich stores of knowledge, which will 


text, and often of acurious kind. It should be added, that although | 


the editor exhibits want of skill, or rather, we imagine, want of 
care, and overrates the importance of his subject in the eye of the 
world at large, the book contains a variety of matter bearing upon 
the social history of the century, which it is as well to have pre- 
served. Spite of his partiality for the heroine, Dr. Madden, when 
he really enters upon a subject, does not allow his moral sense 
to be perverted. 
fair and just. 


| 


His literary estimate of Lady Blessington is | 


make it no easy task to write a better history of the same order 
and on the same seale. With Lord Mahon’s History in preoceupa- 
tion of the ground, Mr. Massey has produced a book which as a 
narrative is far inferior, and which as a storehouse of knowledge 
and reference to original authorities stands nowhere in the com- 
parison. Even had he preceded Lord Mahon, we should scareely 
have thanked him for such a compilation from recently published 
memoirs and Parliamentary debates as any newspaper-writer could 
have executed, if his ambition had prompted him so to employ his 
leisure. His representation wants life from his want of imagina- 


| tion, and his philosophic power ranges very little above practical 


common sense,—an exceedingly valuable working quality, but not 
quite the adequate sole instrument for the writer of history, even 
of so recent a period. 

In a history of this character, where the raw material is fami- 
liar, and has been only recently used to far better purpose by an- 
other writer—where neither historical imagination nor philosophic 
teiyn of George the Third. By William 


* A History of England during the 
Published by Parker and Son. 


Massey, M.P. (Vol. 1., 1745-1770 
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depth sheds new light upon well-known facts—where candour and 
good sense can do but little to atone for want of power and ori- 

nality—-the only source of interest to the reader lies in the re- 

ections of the writer upon the events and persons that pass under 
his notice. These are uniformly sensible and moderate; and as a 
legislator, Mr. Massey, if he acts in the same spirit that he writes, 
may do the state far greater service than by attempting to write 
history. We do not agree with all the following remarks upon 
modern Parliamentary debates, but, so far as modern practice is 
capable of defence, it is on the ground taken by Mr. Massey, that, 
though they impede public business, they agitate and form public 
opinion. 

“The chief complaint against modern Parliaments is the inordinate length 
of their debates. The great publicity given to the proceedings of Parliament 
by means of the daily press, the increased responsibility of the House of 

ommons to its constituents since the Reform Act, the accumulation of busi- 
nes’, and the interest which all classes of the community take in the discus- 
sion of public affairs, are causes which have concurred in protracting the 
debates, or rather, in multiplying speeches in the Lower House. But the 
compu:rison, even in this respect, with former times, is not altogether so un- 
favourable to modern practice. Long before the reporters of the daily press 
were admitted to the galleries, it was not uncommon for the House to sit ten 
or twelve hours without intermission. The debate on the convention with 
Spain, in 1739, lasted from half-past eleven in the morning until half-past 
twelve at night. The motion of Mr. Sandys for the removal of Sir 
Robert Walpole, in 1741, was debated for thirteen hours. The debate on 
en warrants, in 1765, was continued for seventeen hours. The House 
requently sat during the whole night. In rarely happens in these days that 
the sitting of the House is prolonged much beyond midnight merely for the 

urpose of debate ; but the evil of excessive discussion has been aggravated 
y the practice, which of late years has obtained, of delivering a series of 
speeches on important or interesting questions (for these are not convertible 
— by means of adjournment from day to day. 

‘Many persons, both in and out of Parliament, disgusted at this waste 
of time in useless oratory, are inclined to regard debate altogether as an ob- 
struction to public business. No man’s vote, it is said, was ever affected by 
aspeech, nor is the result of a division ever calculated upon the course of a 
debate. But even if both of these propositions are admitted, it does not fol- 
low that the practice of debating should be dispensed with in the British Par- 
liament. The debates of both Houses are eagerly read throughout the 
country, and many a specch which nobody listened to but a reporter is 
perused by thousands out of doors. The speeches of those Members who de- 
rive authority from office, or from their general reputation, are sure to be 
considered and canvassed by the public with the greatest attention and in- 
terest. From the consideration of the Parliamentary debates by every class 
of the community, giving rise as they do to innumerable other debates in 
every haunt of business or pleasure—in every club, at every market-room, 
at the dinner-table, in the ball-room, in the beer-shop, at the cover side, at 
the corners of the street, in every family circle—from this manifold discussion 

ublic opinion is, to a great extent, formed, and reacts upon Parliament 
itself. It is not true, however, that debate does not immediately influence 
the vote. Even on occasions when the fate of a Cabinet is to be decided, 
and each party musters all its strength, some stragglers there are who address 
themselves only to the merits of the particular question upon which the 
battle is fought, and reserve their decision until they have heard the argu- 


ments on either side. These uncertain votes frequently turn the scale. | 


The general business of Parliament is materially affected by the course of 
debate, and frequently by particular speeches. ‘This independent action of 
the House of Commons, which is of recent growth, is to be attributed mainly 
to the increased freedom and purity of election. A Member who is returned 
by the nomination of one or more great proprietors follows, as of course, his 
party or his patron. A man who has purchased his seat has commonly some 
personal object in view, and can be accounted for accordingly in an estimate 
of the effective strength of a Government or an Opposition. But the repre- 
sentative who has been chosen by fair and open election is seldom attached 
to either party, and, except perhaps on some cardinal points, is free and 
willing to act as his own judgment or any accidental influence may direct 
him. This tendency of the House of Commons has, in latter years, no doubt 
increased the difficulty of administration: it renders, perhaps, the formation 
of a strong and enduring Government an impossibility ; and thus imparts, to 
a certain degree, a character of waywardness and indecision to Parliament 
itself. On the other hand, the old fashion of government by party is gone 
by. In an age when the people were wholly cietattel, nor had yet 
learned to claim an independent position in the political system—when the 
middle classes were still, for the most part, rude and ignorant—the phrases 
Whig and Tory were, perbaps, the only intelligible expressions of public 
opinion. But these words have long lost their charm; and candidates, in 
the interest of party, are driven to every kind of fantastic paraphrase for the 
purpose of disguising a character with which the people have no longer any 
sympathy. ‘The elements of political and religious strife nevertheless still 
exist among us; and threaten, at no distant day, unless happily the counsels 


of wisdom and moderation shall disperse them, or mitigate their fury, to | 


shake the pillars of the state, and agitate society itself by their malignant 
influence.” 

Mr. Massey promises to complete his work in four volumes: 
we shall be rejoiced if our remarks have any effect in opening 
his eyes to the glaring contradiction between his promise and per- 
formance, and if future volumes prove that he oe rather com- 
mitted an oversight than entirely misapprehended the nature of 
the task which he aspires to perform, and its relation to his own 
knowledge and intellectual power. 





Mr. Chasseaud’s volume makes no pretension to the elaboration 
and fulness of particulars which distinguished Colonel Churchill 
The Druses of the Lebanon is little more than a series of sketches 
at Sidon and Beyrout, and subsequently of the people in their 
mountain-homes ; these sketches being relieved by a narrative of 
the author’s excursions, with a few historical notices. In one point 
of view Mr. Chasseaud was advantageously situated. He was born 
at Beyrout, the son of the British Consul there ; he was familiar 
with the peoples and their languages, and had personal acquaint- 
ances among the Druses. Not only, therefore, could he freely com- 
municate with them, but he saw them under more favourable cir- 
cumstances than a stranger traveller. A want of penetrative ob. 
servation, and a disposition to fine writing, as well as diffuseness, 
have somewhat neutralized the advantages of position. Mr, 
Chasseaud’s pictures are too superficial and too minute ; too much 
like the sketches we continually meet with descriptive of French 
and English manners, though there is greater novelty of subject in 
the Druses. 

Spite of these faults, the book is natural and fresh, the result of 
the author’s familiarity with his subject, and of a truthful though 
literal and feeble rendering. The writer clearly depicts the daily 
life of Beyrout and Sidon, from the earliest call to prayers and the 
inhabitants beginning to stretch themselves to wake, through their 
daily occupations and amusements till they sink to sleep again; and 
the pictures leave a real impression on the mind. The landscapes 
of Lebanon are somewhat vague in feature, but they possess a dis- 
tinct character of wild beauty. The manners of the Druses— 
simple, natural, and to their friends affectionate though rustic— 
have a primitive and patriarchal charm, which attracts the reader’s 
sympathy, Pity that Mr. Chasseaud had not greater literary 
skill, or was not satisfied with aiming at less effect. 

Although Bible illustration was not a direct object of our au- 
thor, the coincidence of many customs with the customs recorded 
in Scripture show how long particular practices will remain in 
a mountainous country notwithstanding change of masters and 
even of creeds. The Mosaic injunction alluded to in the following 
extract is probably doomed to neglect ere long, if Turkish re- 
forms enable commerce to extend its sway. Such waste will not 
be permitted where the popular philosophy is to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market. 

“The cool sea- breeze is rustling mightily amongst the branches of the olives, 
scattering the dry leaves and twigs and spreading the surface of the earth with 
the golden-tinged mantle of autumn ; butall this is nothing to the rustling 
and havoc that will ensue amongst those branches when the harvest season 
for olives shall have arrived: then men and boys will be perched upon every 
available branch, shaking the very existence out of the trees in their endea- 
vours to gather in as abundant a harvest as possible, whilst the women and 








girls, with outspread mats, expanded aprons, and plentiful baskets, catch 
and collect the showering olives as they fall, and finally gathering these 
into the baskets, assort them for the various ee they are intended to 
serve; some are preserved in salt and water, the rest are converted into oil. 

“‘ But it is a remarkable fact, and one which proves the very ancient stand- 
ing of the habits and customs of these people, that when a man has once 
descended from a tree, having shaken off as much fruit as his strength per- 
mitted, he will upon no consideration shake that tree again, however much 
fruit may have tenaciously adhered tothe boughs. What is left is considered 
as the portion of the poor and the gleaner: in this instance, the Druses, in 
common with all classes inhabiting Syria, act in strict accordance with the 
law contained in Deuteronomy, 24th chapter and 20th verse: ‘When thou 
beatest thine olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again; it shall be 
for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow.’ However much in 
form, and even in theory, the religion of the differentsects may have deviated 
and degenerated from the purer law of those people to whom these 











CHASSEAUD’S DRUSES OF THE LEBANON." 
PropaBiy from the fable or story of “the Old Man of the Moun- 


tain,” the Druses have received an attention to which neither their | 


past influence nor their present importance entitles them histori- 
cally. Various authors of various countries have written books 
on their origin, history, religion, institutions, and character, inde- 
pendently of passing notices by travellers. The most elaborate 
work on the subject, at least in English, is Colonel Churchill’s 
Mount Lebanon, published in 1853.+ Full of facts drawn from a 
personal observation of ten years, and an extensive research among 
other authors, the Colonel’s three ample volumes left little room 
for additional information, though his matter might have been 
presented in a briefer and better way. 

* The Druses of the Lebanon; their Manners, Customs, and History, with a 





Translation of their Religious Code. By George Washington Chasseaud, late of 
Beyrout, Syria. Published by Bentley. 
+ Spectator for 1853, page 611. 


very mountains were only a portion of the promised land, they in- 
variably retain some unmistakeable proofs of the spring or fountain- 
head from which they derived their notions; crudely and barbarously 
as that and all other sections or fragments of that law may have 
been treated. The same forbearance in favour of the destitute and 
oppressed which is observed in gathering in the olive harvest is also rigidly 
adhered to in almost every other source of labour which is connected wit 
reaping the produce of the earth. In wheat and grain, the peasant will 
barely turn back to pick up a fallen sheaf if a poor gleaner be gleaning in 
his track, and a very fair portion is usually left upon the field to be divided 
between the poor and the still more industrious birds of the air: this is also 
the case with the grape harvest, the fig harvest, and, in short, the season of 
reaping all fruits and grains. ‘The landowner would sleep with but a 
heavy conscience, and become an object for the finger of scorn to point at, 
did he not leave a willing disme for the benefit of the destitute and house- 
less. Moreover, with very rare exceptions, oxen or mules are seldom if 
ever muzzled when treading out the corn; nor will they, when they have 
any possible means of avoiding it, yoke together beasts of unequal strength 
to hoe the same burden : you seldom meet in Syria with an ox and a mule 
yoked to the same plough.’ 


TOD ON THE BLOOD.* 


| Tr the theories of Mr. Tod should be finally established, not only 


would a greater revolution be effected in p ysiology than by Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood, but the old hypothe- 
sis of “ development,” which was last brought forward in the Ves- 
tiges of Creation, would receive an accession of probability, though 
not perhaps of proof. As yet, however, we are a long way off the 
establishment of the theories. Many different investigators must 
test the observations of Mr. Tod with regard to the blood before his 
conclusions touching it can be received, and a much more exten- 
sive survey must be taken of the statistics of births and deaths 
than has yet been donc, or perhaps than the means at present exist 
for doing, before the theory of the influence of the spots in the sun 
upon life, sex, health, sickness, and death, can rank in the class of 
things probable. . 

Universal conclusions of a general nature, such as the importance 

* A Disquisition on certain Parts and Properties of the Blood. By David Tod» 


M.R.C.S. ; Author of ** The Anatomy, Physick and Pathology of the Organ of 


Hearing,” ‘‘ An Essay on the Nature and Treatinint of Hernia,” &c. With illus- 


trative Wood-cuts. Published by Churchill. 
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of the blood to health and life, and that we are “subject to all the 
skyey influences,” being put aside, as well as secondary views and 
numerous facts and reasonings of the nature of proofs, Mr. Tod’s 
theory may be thus broadly stated. The small a 
bodies detected in the blood are really animalcule of a peculiar 
kind; and instead of naming them blood globules from their shape, 
or blood-corpuscles from their size, it would be fitter to call them 
hematozoa. That they are of great importance to the animal 
economy, may be inferred from the discoveries of Denis, who 
found the corpuscles [Tod's hematozoa] to vary very greatly at 
different periods of lite. The age of man being divided into de- 
cades, it is found that at birth and from birth to ten years old 
the corpuscles or hematozoa are the fewest in number; between 
twenty and thirty they are most numerous; from thirty they 
slightly decrease till fifty, then in a greater proportion till seventy ; 
but they never reach so low a figure as at birth or during the first 
decade, and probably not as before puberty, though this table does 
not afford complete data as to that point. The other constituent 
parts of the blood, water, fibrin, albumen, salts, &c., are omitted 
in the following table. 


Corpuscles. Total. 

At birth...cccccccccccccccccsecece SF seoovee 100 
From birth to 10 years.......eeeeee0 G8 weeeee 100 
9 10 — 20 49 ceccrccccsccce 12h cecoce 100 
Eee | pe 
a SS Eee = a 
ce OD as pactentateaas: NE auenes. Ga 
ae Beiereae § Gare 
GO— 70 4, coccccccccccce LNB seccee 100 


” 

The experiments and arguments touching the constituent pro- 
perties of the blood, and the existence of the hamatozoa with the 
consequences, are pursued into considerable detail. The subject of 
what the author calls “ celestial influence” follows; but the influ- 
ence is more properly solar heat, the spots of the sun being the ap- 
parent determining cause. The effect of these spots on the cireum- 
stances which unfold and sustain life and produce death are, in Mr. 
Tod's opinion, various, and connected with maguetism and electri- 
city. From data supplied by the Registrar-General and tabularly 
exhibited, Mr. Tod arrives at the conclusions that the years coin- 
ciding with the maxima of the solar spots are the most fatal to 
human life, the minima most prolific; and that the sun’s magnetic 
influence is at the maximum when his dise exhibits the greatest 
number of spots. As regards number, the spots in the sun are 
periodical, attaining their maximum in five years and their mini- 
mum in other five. From statistics also furnished by the Regis- 
trar-General, Mr. Tod shows that the spots in the sun and the mag- 
netic declination appear to exercise a certain influence over deaths, 
births, and the proportions of males and females respectively born ; 
these varying periodically with the above-named phenomena. The 
observations, however,are too limited, and the proportional differ- 
ences too small, to establish any conclusion. The facts seem rather 
coincident than consequent ; even “cum hoc ” is not “ propter hoc.” 

An hypothesis connected with gencration logically follows the 
two theories of living animaleule in the blood and the wide and 
varied influence of solar heat. Indeed, grant the author’s premises, 
and it will naturally follow that the number and condition of the 
animalcule and the “ skyey influences” will considerably affect the 
offspring not only of man and animals but of vegetable life, to 
which Mr. Tod extends his theories. The idea of “ development” 
founded on these theories is neatly and cleverly argued, perhaps 
the most so of anythingin the book. If generation finally } om 
upon solar heat and its influences, any change in that heat will 
effect some change in living organizations according to their nature 
and strength. In man and the larger animals, at all events, we 
have no means of observation. The strength of their organization 
may resist such influence as arises under the existing constitution 
of things: there seems besides an instinctive reluctance to continue 
the propagation or even maintain the existence of what popular 
fecling terms monsters. In the weaker subjects of floriculture 
there are instances of change in what the gardener calls “ sports.” 
A iiower “sports” to double, or to another colour. The careful flori- 
culturist treasures the secds and sows them; some fall back to the 
character of the original class, but some maintain the new charac- 


ter, which after five generations becomes fixed. So, according to | 


M. Fabre, the Egilops ovata takes to sporting, and in jive genera- 
tions becomes wheat. 

“ There cannot, I think, be a doubt, from what we see occurring in the 
vegetable kingdom, and ure capable of discovering in the fossil remains of 
extinct animals, that every animal is in a state of progressive transition, and 
that all these changes are due to the variations of the earth’s magnetic force ; 


living in air the magnetic currents of which are in accordance with the pre- 


garding the advent of mankind are founded on truth, we huve abundance of 
circumstantial evidence to show that the assumption is in accordance with 
the immutable laws of Nature. All animals now in being were generated by 
and from something, and are organized in relation; hence adapted to the 
present condition of the earth’s magnetic force. The fossil remains of all 
the extinct animals hitherto discovered prove that their organization was 
totally different from any of the animals which exist now ; the orgunization of 
these extinct animals was, of course, in relation to the then existing condi- 
tion of the earth’s magnetic force. The extinction of those animals pro- 
ceeded from a cause which must have progressively deprived them of the 
power of procreating their peculiar species long before the species became 
extinct, and that cause must have been universal ; for the extinction of one 
generation of animals is invariably preceded and accompanied by the pro- 
creation and development of another in certain fixed ratios. Their extinc- 
tion must therefore have been preceded and accompanied by the genera- 
tion of others, the organization of which coincided with the change which 
was slowly and progressively taking place in the condition of the earth's 
magnetic force. These several circumstances justify the assumption that 
the preceding conclusion regarding the advent of mankind is well founded.” 

The medical conclusions of the volume are subordinate to the 
physiological. Disease, according to Mr. Tod, depends upon some- 
thing in the blood which the exhalants have been unable to re- 
move. Anything, of course, which affects the life or wellbeing of 
the animaleulw would affect the blood, and consequently the health. 
The dependence of epidemics either upon “ celestial influence” or 
animalcule in the human system is by no means a new idea. It 
has oftener than once been broached in reference to cholera. The 
medical practice, as indicated in several of Mr. Tod’s “ cases,” 
would seem to lead to very copious bloodletting. 

The literary character of A Disquisition on the Blood is mixed. 
Very often the composition is broad and clear, drawing closeness 
from the appropriate use of scientific terms. At other times the 
author's facts and arguments rather cloud than elucidate, and his 











for the organization of these extinct animals renders them incapable 4 
| 


sent polarity of the earth. The extinction of these animals must have been 


multiplication of technical terms almost passes into pedantry. 
For general and indeed for professional readers who may not sit 
down to verify everything for themselves, the arrangement might 
be improved. The tabular matter aud the calculations founded 
| thereon, the physiological experiments on and the analyses of the 
blood, might hove been treated in an appendix as separate essays, 
and only the broad conclusions stated in the text. On the other 
hand, the reader wants the story of the microscopic experiments 
on frogs and tadpoles, with which the work opens. He is pre- 
sented with the results of experiments rather than the experi- 
ments themselves. He has no full evidence on which to form a 
judgment upon the case submitted to him, and must therefore 
rely upon the experimenter’s assertion. If the movement in the 
vessels of the dead subjects should arise from fermentation instead 
of action—from decomposition in lieu of vitality—there is an end 
of the theory as regards the blood. The hematozoa fall back to 
corpuscles. 
he work exhibits a good deal of thought, and contains several 
suggestions on physiological and hygienic subjects worth consider- 
ation. There are also curious facts apart from the writer's the- 
ories, and some connected with the theories. Here is a combina- 
tion of the two. 

“ The most remarkable circumstance in the history of epidemics is, that they 
are associated with years ending in the figures 2—3 and 7—8, more fre- 
quently than with those years which terminate in any other number. In 
1728 and 1733 a most vehement cough seized almost all the horses about a 
month or two before it attacked mankind. Another epidemic raged through 
all Europe in 1742 and 1743. In 1768, the epidemic influenza made its ap- 
pearance in Scotland. In 1762, Sir George Baker notices an epidemic in- 
fluenza which visited almost every city in Europe. In 1767 Dr. Meberden 
mentions an epidemic cold in London. In 1775, Dr. Fothergill states that 
the influenza appeared in the beginning of November, and that horses and 
dogs were much affected by the complaint. In 1782, the epidemic influenza 
appeared all over England. It was later in Scotland and Ireland than in 
England, and afterwards extended over almost all Europe. In 1788, there 
was an epidemic in Puris, Vienna, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. In 1803, 
influenza was contagious in Edinburgh. In 1813, Bateman noticed cases re- 
sembling the commencement of the epidemic influenza. In 1831, cholera 
raged with violence in England and Scotland, and afterwards extended over 
Europe. In 1833, influenza was epidemic ; and likewise in 1837. 

“There are other phenomena which seem to be associated with the 
maxima and minima of the solar spots, and the variations of the daily mog- 
netic declination of the earth's magnetic force, which deserve notice.” 

Mr. Tod might have added, that his mystic number is really 
present among 2.3. 7.8: add five to the two lower numbers aud 
we reach the two higher numbers. 


TRENCH’S ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT.* 
Known both as a poet and a theologian, Mr. Trench has had equal 
if not greater success as a philologist or master of language. The 
demand for his “ Study of Words” has almost equalled that of his 
“ Notes on the Parables,” though published after them; and his 
“ Lessons in Proverbs” has already reached a third edition. The 


progressive ; their hwmatozoa must have been gradually changed in form, | book before us is likely to be quite as popular as the “Study ” or 


size, and structure, before a corresponding change took place in their 
spermatozoa ; and every one of these changes must have harmonized with | 
the variations of the earth’s magnetic force. In each of these changes a cor- 
respondins change in the sun’s magnetic influence seems to have been the 
antecedent condition ; for without that influence no change in the rhyth- 
mical motion of the earth's magnetic force could have occurred. 

“*Thes: u-sumptions lead to the following couclusions. That every radi- 
eal change which takes place in the structures of plants and animals is the | 
result of a series of changes; that every one of these changes must exist for 
a certain period before it is succeeded by another; that in each of these 
chinges a change in the rhythmical motion of the earth's magnetic force is 
the antecedent condition; that the polarity of the carth must be progressing 
slowly and incessantly towards a radical change in the daily variation of 
her atmospheric magnetism; that the plants and animals which existed at 
the commencement of every radical change of the earth's magnetic force 
were totally different in form, size, and organization, from those which ex- 
isted at the beginning of the previous radical change. ad * 
“ Although we have no positive proof that the views which I entertain re- 


* 


the “ Lessons”; for although the subject may not be so extended, 
it is from its nature more interesting, and more directly useful 
than those two books. 

English Past and Present is in form a series of five lectures: 
the first being on the composite character of the tongue, noting 
the various languages from which it is derived ; the exposition of 


| origin is followed by our gains and losses; after which the changes 
| in the meaning and in the spelling of English words are pointed out. 
| Asamere syllabus, there is nothing very new or very promising 
' here; it is the execution which gives a character to the book. In it 
will be found all the qualities that have distinguished the author's 
previous works on practical philology, with, as we have intimated, 
'a more direct reference to utility. The lectures display a keen 
Five Lectures. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
Published by Parker and Son. 


* English: Past and Present. 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
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226 SUPPLEMENT TO [Saturday, 

The Bulgarian, the Turk, and the German. By A. A. Paton, Author 
of “Servia, the Youngest Member of the European Family.” 

English: Past and Present. Vive Lectures. By Richard Cheneyix 
Trench, B,D. 





acumen and varied knowledge touching the origin and meaning 
of words, with patience in collecting instances, without which 
acumen and learning would be of little use. There is also an apt 
and happy manner of developing their curious character and their 
use, without which accumulated examples and illustrations would 
simply encumber. Independently of a general literary interest, 
the book may be considered as a series of lessons on language. The f o é ib Terri " 
broad principles laid down by Mr. Trench are easily retained in the pe ae Cis and Trans-Sutlej States, for the years 1851-'5 
mind, and can be continually applied. Other of the laws involve | [This Calcutta volume contains a review of the proceedings of Government 
learning or black-letter research, and are not so available save to | and the progress of the people in the lately ceded Punjab and the Sutlej 
students or careful readers. Some parts can be turned into school States. It is perhaps so far an ex parte account, that the official reporters 
exercises, and form useful lessons for pupils, at home or at school, | Will naturally make the best of things. Still, the improvement under the 
not only in composition and readiness in the use of words, but in = oy gr henge of the British ap; ears evident ; a disposition is as 
knowledge of the genius and component parts of English, which | CVi#ent om the part of the rulers to regard essentials, and put aside mere 
ak 20g g I P 5 7” formalism when it interferes with work to be done. The subjects handled 
even writers and speakers do not always possess. Here is an | are political events, changes and improvements in the military defences, 
instance. criminal and civil justice, revenue, aud public works. The reports under 
“T will confidently say that few studies of the kind will be more fruitful, | all these heads are full of facts, which often throw a light upon the con- 
will suggest more various matter of reflection, will more lead you into the | dition and character of the people; sometimes they furnish hints as to the 
secrets of the English tongue, than an analysis of a certain number of pas- management of the business of government in a newly-conqucred country, 
sages drawn from different authors, such as I have just now proposed. For | where a good deal must be left to individual discretion, ‘The multiiarioug 
this analysis you will take some passage of English verse or prose, say the | nature of the topics successively treated of necessarily induces a brevity 
first ten lines of Paradise Lost—or the Lord’s Prayer—or the 23d Psalm; | which runs into curtness, and, so far as general interest is in question, gives 
you will distribute tl i 


Selections from the Records of the Government of India. (Foreign 
Department.) Published by Authority. No. VI. General Report on 
the Administration of the Punjab Territories, comprising the Punjab 
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he whole body of words contained in that passage, of | the accounts too much of an ollicial air, considered from a literary point of 
course not omitting the smallest, according to their nationalities,—writing, | view.] 
it may be, A over every Anglo-Saxon word, L over every Latin, and so on A School History of Modern Europe, from the Reformation to the Fall 
with the others, if any other should occur in the passage which you have of Napoleon, ‘With Chronological ‘fables, and Questions for Exami- 
submitted to this examination. When this is done, you will count up the nation. By John Lord, A.M. 
number of those which each language contributes; again, you will note the | [This volume is less a regular history than a series of essays on historical 
character of the words derived from each quarter. ; epochs or reigns which have had a decisive influence on the progress of Eu- 
“Yet here, before I pass further, I would observe in respect of | rope. The author begins with a sketch of the state of European society in 
those which come from the Latin, that it will be desirable further to | the fourteenth century; then takes up successively as subjects, Luther, 
mark whether they are directly from it—and such might be marked | Charles the Fifth, and the English Reformation to the accession of Eliza- 
Li, or -_ mediately from it, and to us directly from the French— | beth; Henry the Eighth appearing as the principal figure, but neither Ed- 
which would be L*, or L at second-hand; our English word being only | ward the Sixth nor Mary being overlooked. In like manner, other distine- 
in the second generation descended from the Latin—not the child, | tive subjects of an age—us the Revolution of 1688, or of men who stamped 
but the child’s child. There is a rule that holds pretty constantly good, by | their character upon the age—as Cromwell, Louis the Fourteenth—are 
which you may generally determine this point. It is this—that if a word be | handled, down to Napoleon Bonaparte. With the full of Bonaparte the ex- 
directly from the Latin, it will not have undergone any alteration or modifi- | positional narrative terminates; but an appendix contains a chronological 
cation in its form and shape, save only as respects the termination—‘iuno- | summary to 1854. 
centia’ will have become ‘innocency,’ ‘natio’ will have become ‘nation,’ The divisions are broad and distinctive; the style clear, if it has not the 
é firmamentum ’ will have become ‘firmament,’ but nothing more. On | rhetorical force or brilliancy of some modern historians or essayists: but the 
the other hand, if it comes through the French, it will generally be con- | work would be improved for pupils if the facts were more numerous and 
siderably altered in its passage. 1t will have undergone a process of lubri- | specific. The oldfashioned school-book may have been too full of dry parti- 
cation ; its sharply defined Lutin outline will in good part have departed from | culars to impart interest: there is a tendency now, perhaps, to fall into the 
it: thus, ‘crown’ is from ‘corona,’ but through ‘couronne,’ and itself a dis- | other extreme, and lose the specific in generals, not always to be grasped 
syllable, ‘coroune,’ in our earlier English ; * treasure’ is from ‘thesaurus,’ | except by persons already acquainted with the subject.] . ‘ 
but thre ugh ‘trésor’ ; ‘emperor’ is the Latin ‘imperator,’ but it was first Landmarks of the History of England. By the Reverend James White. 
empereur.’ It will not uncommonly happen that the substantive has pas- (The Useful Library.) 
sed to us through this process, having come through the intervention of the [This work originated in a series of lectures for the author's parishioners 
French , while we have only felt at a later period — want of the adjective | and others, delivered at the district Mechanics Institute in the Isle of 
also, W hich we have ey to borrow direct from the Latin. Thus, * peo- Wight ; and the mode of the lecture is still preserved. This origin has its 
ple is indeed ‘ populus,’ but it was ‘peuple’ first, while * popular is a direct advantages and disadvantages. The colloquial form gives ease to the man- 
transfer of a Latin voeable into our English glossary. So, too, ‘enemy ner, life aud homely simplicity to the illustrations or enforcements. On the 
other hand, it induces a familiarity and occasionally a diction unsuited to 


is ‘inimicus,’ but it was first softened in the French, and had its Latin phy- 
siognomy to a great degree obliterated, while ‘inimical’ is Latin through- | the theme, with now and then a tone better fitted to the sermon than the 
historical lecture. Mr. White’s book, however, is a readable and rapid 


out; ‘parish,’ is ‘ paroisse,’ but ‘parochial’ is ‘ parochialis,’ ”’ 

A pupil judiciously put through a course like this, with some | summary of English history; impressing the mind by traits of character in 
help trom the teacher at starting, will not only get a knowledge of ruling men and classes, rather than by “ historical actions.” Nei her is the 
his mother tongue, but a habit of inquiry and analysis that will cenneeem of he on — ag — features “Aha country at 
sharpen his intellect and stick to him through life. But where Deacuiedos even’ ite, Eiko Mis. Lent, often overleaks or custly ne- 
are the teachers? Alas! it is not ouly the public departments The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. By Lady Morgau, Author of 
that need a thorough reform. _ ; i “O'Donnel,” &c. New edition. 

A great feature in this book is the effect which changes in the | [The principal speculation of the week is a new edition of Lady Morgan’s 
meaning of words produce in the reading of our older authors, | writings, beginuing with one of the most solid of her works, the “ Life of 
During part of the seventeenth century and earlier, a Dutch- pone! politi Ri. = r™ _— = | “4 othe be 

‘ > » . ” 3 . x en poutica olulcs ran Higher than they do now, h the iile 0 re hery 
a ges ye w — being a a a A painter-poet, calumniated by the serviles of the tyrants of Italy as a man of 
mocern reader, ignorant of this change, when he found a diction- | jrregular life and “low” tastes and habits, the writer had au opportunity 
ary-compiler pronouncing English based on Dutch, might be apt | of infusing into her book her own spirit versus the spirit of the Holy 
to doubt the author’s fitness as a judge of language. Less techni- | Alliance. Time shows that the * Wild Trish Girl” was right in sub- 
cal writers suffer from the changes in the meaning of more com- | 8tance, if her manner was somewhat over-vivacious. Compared with modern 
mon words ” - writers of the rhetorical school, or with modern Milesian orators, Lady 

‘* Still more often will it happen with the subtler changes which words Morgan has = and ee — guy . be somewhat — her 
have undergone, conveyivg now much more blame and condemnatin, or con- ee oe Theve pay = in pavanee pe pened a ncn by 
veying now much less than formerly; or of a different kind: and a reader epirit if o little rum te ened ' err — 
not of are of - «my ae which have taken place, may be in continual dan- The quarto of 1823 now forms a sightly octavo, with the original portrait, 

» >) ay © ' ‘ > otic tle 7 . ay! Oe, : 5 
<d pay ey iiiver iiua he io eealeclie’ amosditestin oot oat — _ | and, what is no mean recommendation in this age of expansion, o/i¢ volume. ] 
Thus, when Shakspere in ‘ Henry VIL.’ makes the noble Talbot address Joan | The a vfiies on at with — ag 8 tions, Delinea~ 
of Arc as a ‘ miscreant,’ how coarse a piece of invective does this sound! |_,.. a ee zB by ¢. 0. TORO, Sie sith 56 
how unlike to that which the chivalrous soldier would have uttered, or to ae ues of Great ag * a — edition with additions both of 
that which Shakspere, even with his unworthy estimate of the noble war- | P ates and letterpress: anda aandsome volume it forms. The beauty and 
rior maid, would have put into Talbot’s mouth! But a ‘miscreant’ in Shak- etherial character of the butterfly render it by far the most striking of the 
eperc’s time had nothing of the meaning which now it has. A ‘miscreaut,’ | insect tribe. It is also the most hilarious to capture, and the most attrac tive 
a . > > tJ . o ~ ~ = - — ? . a . or > » ter ne 2 . avi “7 >} s glede > . o * 
in agreement with its etymology, was a misbeliever, one who did not believe | © study, whether under the microscope or “ waving wide its gladsome =" 
rightly the articles of the Catholic faith. And I need not tell you that this Its transformations, if not so attractive to the eye, are stranger to the mind ; 
was tlie constant charge which the English brought against Joan—namely, | °° strange, that only experience would induce a belief in their possibility ; 
that she was a dealer in hidden magical arts, a witeh, and as such had fal- #0 wonderful, that they furnish one of the strongest illustrations or argu- 
len from the faith. It is this which Talbot means when he calls her a ‘mis- | ™€™ts for the resurrection. : : ; : : 

The person who wishes to study butterflies and their transformations in a 


“ 2. . « - » » 99 
creat,’ and not what wo should intend by the acme: book and an easy chair, or to examine the subject for himself in the fields 
‘ and the cabinet, or merely to possess a handsome volume, cannot do better 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. than procure Mr. Westwood's fi tterflies of Great Britain.) 
Books. O' Byrne's Naval Annual, for 1855. ; 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, Knt., Engraver, Member of several | [A publication which is useful to all, and indispensable to the naval ollicer 
Foreign Academies of Design; and of his Lrether-in-iaw, Andrew | ¥ ho would have the events of the y ear at hand in a compact form, In addi- 
Lumisden, Private Sceretary to the Stuart Princes, and Author of | tion to information of a practical kind as an oficial aaval directory, O' Byrne's 
“ The Antiquities of dome.” By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. | Naval Annual proposes to tell the story of the year, with biograp! ical notices 
In two volumes. of the principal ofticersemployed. In the present volume, there are lists of the 
RE Ty Fons . . a A Baltic and Black Sea fleets, as wel! as of the White Sea and Pacitic squa- 
Narrative of My Missions to Constantinople and St. Petersburg, in the drons ; notices of the professional career of the Admirals and Commanders ; 
years 1529 and 1530. By Baron Mufiling. ‘Translated by David Jur- | al) the Gazettes, and some descriptive extracts,—to which the authority 
cae, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. | might as well have been affixed, though they seem chiefly from the public 
Wanderings in Corsica ; its History and its Heroes. Translated from | journals. There are also accounts of the French, Turkish, and Russian 
the German of Ferdinand Gregorovius, by Alexauder Muir. Volumes | navies. ] 
tad VL) (Constable's Miscellany of Foreign Literature, Volumes VY. | The First- Form Latin Grammar, on Analytical Principles. By Ea 
2 a . = ward Baines, M.A., Rector of Bluntisham, Hunts, and iormeriy Fel- 
Philosophical Essays. With many new and important Additions. By low and Senior Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Dugald Stewart, Esq. Edited by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. (The | [This little book was composed by the Senior Cambridge Tutor for his own 
Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.SS., &c. Volume Y.) children, after an unsatisfactory examination of existing elementary gram- 
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Remarks on the Right Ionourable J. W.| Music and Musicians, (especially Eng- 
Croker’s Review of the Memoirs of | lish,) to the Days of Henry Purcell. 








Ss 
mars. Its principle is that which is called, after the German originators, 
the “crude form.” Its leading feature is the clear and simple account of Themes it A Fag Rene ( 3 
e reason for the formal or dogmatic rude. The book would be improved, ~ Spicer re, in the Quarterly. By { A —— see Bay) By the 
we think, by the insertion of examples of the declension of nouns and the as acne he sree Brule aard Hooper, M.A. 
conjugation of verbs, (so far as the early exercises require,) in addition to the — 
illustrative exercises. } fi In q rts. 
The Principles of Colouring in Painting. By Charles Martel. 
[A little pamphlet-volume, seemingly got up with an express view to its  =& @ ROA = sur u’s MUSEUM, 
practical use by painters themselves, as it is published by Messrs. Winsor | It has long been a reproach to Englishmen » that the archeology of their 
and Newton, the artists’ colourmen. It is founded on Chevreul’s book upon | own cou try receives so little consideration in the national collection. A 
the laws of colour, especially in simultaneous contrast, recently published in | catalogue printed for circulation among subscribers only, of which we 
an English rendering by Mr. Martel; and is done with discretion, and ina have y from Mr. Charles Roach Smith, shows what may 
workmanlike style. | ip : ; ; d tion even by an individual who has his heart in the 
Lays of Love and Heroism; Legends, Lyrics » and other Poems. By mat travelling beyond the precincts of London itself. 
preface inf rm UB, 















5 di “ Sw Sot ' a 
Eleanor Darby, Author of “The Sweet South The works here catalogued were collected, as the 




















ays 7 gends, Lyrics, and occasional poems, form the contents of this vo- | «3. .:.. sho we y > gp Ba 

oe * The verses exhibit a fluency a facility of style, more than a fe- | ? ng t le progress of the : cont extensive alterations made in the City 
cundity of thought, though the writer is never at a loss: but there is gene- of L nd n tor the purpose of widening the old and making new streets, 
rally a lack of poetical strength and vigour. 1 legends are the best: and | 2nd also for improving the sewerage. In these works alone, not to 
of these the best is “A Prussian Legend,”—the story of am an who ob- | Speak of « thers, many objects of aatge ‘rian interest were discovered by 
tains boundless wealth from the Devil, on condition of never entering “* the the workmen—lost, destroyed, or dispersed. At last, Mr. Smith came to 
city of Rome”’ ; the — however, 3 a sto rm, and drives the ¢ hev: alier | the rescue. Ile determined that what was worth preservation should 
yon Domhardt to take refuge in a ¢ yuntry inn with that sign. The tale is | henceforward be prescrved, and made it the interest of the workmen to 
told in the style of Ingoldsby or of Hood's grave burlesque.] communicate their trcasure-trove to him. 


Soldiers and Sailors in Teace as in War. By Herbert Byng Hall, “ entirely accidental,” the 
t 





1ed as it thus was under circumst 
’ ‘ 






K.S.F., late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers , Author of “Spain and the | collection, to which the catalogue is sti limited, numbers neverthe- 
at of W ar in Spain.’ * - , — ’ “a less no fewer than 1017 « t It con es Roman, Romano-Dritish, 
(Stories, or shall we say actual facts dressed up to look like stories, deserip- Ans lieval 1 wa . nl ¢} senile > 
bv ? the hardahi it all 1 feeling of tl ras These BR dice v re uns,—a few of the 5] nens 
eo € i good feeing of the tv s. 1ese are ] be : ws - ay” 

: . ‘ classed under ming up to so modern a date as 
told rather diffusely, but with a genial spirit. The profits are to be given to : vy P . : the 
. bronzes, pottery, glass, persona] orna- 





seventeenth centu 


the Patriotic Fund.] 


, } 
y ‘Tih and implements, coins, seals, and tokens, are among the 
The Drama of Lif \ I 1 ey qt < org i per 
} } } * af £ atten > 8; and *“ various objects In sather th Koma ar 
[A number of p apers of the ] 83 ¢ ulled sketches, chiefly descriptive of French : m, rane mes a uM ‘h 
7 ne <¢ » t t stine tions > } - 
and English life and character. n one of the m interesting sections, and perhaps the 
of the objects have artistic beauty to recommend them, 


The Lamp of Lo By ¢ hri tian Henry Bateman. Second series. 





[A moral religious miscellany of prose and verse, designed for young ‘ : i a i 
people. It -. P artly original, and partly selected. ] e mak volume both in appearance and bulk, 
Cat > of th V/ ‘J So ° collected by and the yi trat i dd and stec iz ngravings ¢ f rem cable 

«4 ‘ «4 t , ‘ ‘ > wali ‘ . . ° . 
. . » . > eY ‘VY ly 3 9 } 1 4 ‘ ‘ . 
on. rty of Charles Roach Smith, Honorary Member of the Royal | ©X®™ pies, and full of Dg inent nritten elucidation. as . 
: - > . - - . 1 + ‘ ‘ . 
Society of Literature, & useu , by the courtesy of its proprictor, accessible t CiAn@O0- 
Soc aterature, & , A 

z » : t his residen lo. é 1'Sts ‘insbury Cir- 
Inkerman; aP By Geor c all, Gunner, Royal Artillery. at his resi nce, No. 5 5 Lasepeel street, Fin iry Cir 





id tl i sition is now offered either to the 
Corporation of the ( 

























































The third volume of Dr. Chalmers’s “ Select Works” commences his S I ity of London. In any case, Mr 
mons ; and the first volume is about as rich a one as could be found in pul- pr rve it « 

. oratory. First we have the « rat stronomical |iscourses, and the | 
srmons of a kindred character on “‘the Two Kingdoms.” These are fol- | HAY ON ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN,* 

.” sermons 0 hiect of et eaten tical imnort the Cam me . _ ° . — ° 
lowed by sermons on a even more practical import, the Commer umphlet supplies one more illustration of the principle which 
: yet a ' teil > 0 oe I l 
cial Discourses; after 7 rmons on Publi ns. The other 1 : Pigies alo ho een . Poa. “0 ; Ww 
: age csi he nog “ae ; has so ingeniously, zealously, and consistently advocated. We 

new edition in themselves; but we may note Bulwer’s ** Disowned, tated that 3° th i aes i 
and Mrs. Hall’s “ Whit y? as copyright books, at once ch ip and po- stat that iple an once, but ml ist do so 1g un to 
pular ‘ ah é t intell . Hay conceives, first, “that the eye 

. _ . " 3 propor t tance, but by angular direction”; ¢ 
Sermons. By Thomas Chalm r% D.D., LL-D. Volume I. (Select Works proportions, 7 Gistencs, Sas by enguae Suecien '; ae 
of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., CL 0 Edited by his Son-in-law, the ag of such angics Wht = peosuses th highest | urmony 
} l } . sed for ( > 
Reverend Willi um Hanna, LL D. Vi ume “IIL} » Sees whew » and may de, used ft Bx auc i like 
The Diso i. By & | rd Bulwer Lytton, Bart M.P (T! harmony in al Cf tiv urt, 1s One which, “t the 
Railway “Lil rary.) right angle as a fundamental angle, ig it upon the quadrant 
The Whiteboy; u Story of Ireland in 1852, By Mrs. S. C. Hall, | of a circle by the numbers 2, 3, 5, and 7 receive “the nomencla- 
Cheap edition, the diatoni le of 1 ical notes, with which they correspond 
t - i 
Castle Avon. By the Author of “ ilia Wyndham,” & (The Par- ieir num l rel ">; in otl rds, that the principle of har- 
lour Library.) . , | mony in si ht and in soun l1thesame, In the present instance, 
y , « P , {? 4 * , pP ° “ . + ° ’ 
- ~ ae oe s Wii | Mr. Hay refers to his « n of this theory in the Parthenon, 
an a at Sncan Wi to Sesond editi ’ oe : . 
» and a L =, a ae ee ston, Second edition. | and applics it to the East iwcoln Cathe tral and the East portico 
lelodies for s ij Kdited by Reverend “pe eke leit fl 4 > tage Cancers oe. Sleeves nnsoxi 
: . - bd olt I I i ] LaUus pr du ~ crams approXie 
C. H. Bateman. New and gi ‘ i Pp 
. ° i ral] t ials, and which the author believes 
A ’ Suteintl tod dal “a t. M 
. . ‘ \ tl sctual isu i aur, 
New Map of 1 ; one | n t most ent . " Re that ¢} 
: ‘ } 7 I vy Ly wt vi i 28 nce 
authorities, on t vured with the ° a4 1 4} : 
s rg , , M I { urchitec 1e ¢ lral ; 
greatest pre i t egt : an " "4 . } } ¢ . 
and descriptive letterpre ut ( po } - har » an 
A case map, mounted on canvass, it ! ll that the ti pr naiysis of t mt al n l l A Wis 
. ' ’ ' zi } ‘ ‘ " ¢ , 
he largen f the scale vs the R in Empi nd the f war | lim A ! ! V enthu 1 of a theori ns to 
to be exhibited very « » in par r places in the rela- | prevail; 1 Mr. Hay deduces, wi ping hand, the “ probabilities” 
tive beari that the la knowingly exemplified; that t ecret of the lieval 
PRINTs. frec-masons was this identical law, and nothing else ; that sculpture of the 
The Seat war t Eas Draw : taken on the spot by ame period was, through ignorance ol the law, “ paltry in composition 
ined 7 ’ 5 “ J i 
as Villiam Simpson. vaghi’s Authentic Series, Part I und puerile in ption, ex ns not a little out of place and 
" . - 2 motushen @ t lwant “ . 
— second part « nstr ore lvanta ; f which } rwards, t from others, verbally withdraws; 
siv r Y the rans! i the ri bul arawil ‘ th I 43 
wg : C me Sy fe : : we ere : tl M t 10m free-1 ns t their secrets, promul- 
hi > Ul harge of t Li VV La y bDrigad m ti ) tober, i 1 . " >. 43 
plati ! Brigs rer, | rated th ; ibed; and that, as both he and Pytl 1s were 
é } . : \ " 7 
meagre level « Lhe s nd third, lituographed by Mr. JLorin and ; " a . a scat } { " 
“sept le t pt, | 5 1 from “th ime la ire 

Mr. Char Haghe r tively, and representing the second charge of the ; C@UC@teG In Beypt, | rea go wee i ce 

Guards n they re < the two-gun battery at Inkerman, and Lord Rag- | consttut 1 of t . rean pau reek are 

lan’s He juarters at Khutor Karagatch, are of much more artistic quality, | Mtangible speculations, which do I pear to u ward the 

—doing, he rever, than tice to Mr. Simpson, according to what 1 enition of tl wry upon which Mr, ILay has « | picu- 

we hear reported of the original designs. The ject of the Guards, with | ous amount of thought and labour. 

which t t had requ | the publisher to be specially particular, has © The i ! { Nature a1 lto A tural Desig Ry D. R. Hay, 

' tand point. The th plate, neat and agreeable in tint, is a dis- | p.RS.E. Read ata M { the Royal Institute of British Archit 13th No- 
w of Lord Raglan’s H -quarters before Sebastopol. A with th vember 1854. Publ ‘ Blackwood and 8 
ton pl a | do not, however, al- 
) pply as much t ! in the second plate, ru LITHOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 
» oun | t t ) ( ll o . aa: . 

- Gwe c \ < = y & point 1 out at a — it detailed and intelligible treatise on the lithographic 
le key, filth m rolt . ithen published separately ' . . . 
apie washes oy aa f° : ge ued in a well-looking volume,* from the printing es- 

from Mr. Simpson’s works, t portrait of General Sir De Lacy Evans, after - “w ee ae regey 9 

a photograph by Mr. Fenton.] . rs. Waterlow and Sons. It includes the art of litho- 

= : : | ness of lithography ; and goes from neat commercial 
representation of natur« As the title indicates, the 





have th imacy, but not the monopoly, of the war-field 





An Episode of t Batt f the Al 
] 











olnag 

h . ~ hy us, publish d by Mr. Welsh, of St. book Soaannab rei n toa matter w! rein the pu vn L par- 

Stre exploit of Lieutenants Lindsay and Thistle- | ticular interest—their n patent autographic pres now fan iliarly 
thwayte, of the § r Guards, wl fter a gallant defence, assisted | known apparatus was invented for the purpose of enabling individuals to 
by Captain Drummond, s led in planting their colours on the heights. | take with a minimum of trouble copies for themselves of any written 
Of average merit as a \ ‘ rt, tl ippears to be the production of | documents of their own. Gradually it has come into more extensive ap- 
amateurs ; ing stated to be “ painted by A. F. De Prades, Esq.,” and lication; and the proprietors now show how far it may be used for the 








“lithographed by A. Laby, Esq.”’ ; with what amount of personal or authentic | 
knowledge of the subject, does not appear.) | 
PAMPHLETS. | 
The War P. liey of Commer By 3, Tas _ Industrial Capacities of South Wales. 
Ricardo, Esq., M.P. sy Jelinger Symons, Esq., Barrister- 


| 
The Earl of Aberdeen. = law. j 
} 
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wroduction of regular works of art, in lieu of the ordinary lithographic 
ress. Greater simplicity and some other advantages are cl 
; 








1ed in its 
vehalf; and some of the illustrative plates appended to the essay prove 
that it is beyond question ¢ capable of producing lithographed designs 
vhich may compete with any such as are not considerably above the 
V » of merit in the art. 








English avera 











Agriculture, Past and P. nt Being Le Chili Consid¢ré sous le rapport de son 
two Introductory Le delivered in Agriculture et de l Emigration Euro- * Every Man his « rinter; or Lithography made Easy: being an Essay upon 
he University of E sh. by Jobn prenne Par Benjamin Viguna Mac- | rithoer aphy in i , showing more particularly the advantages of the 





Published by Waterlow and Sons. 








Wilson, F.R.S.E., sor of Agri kenna, du Chili. patent Autogray 
culture in the University of Edinburgh. | The One Thing Needful. ‘ 
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SELECT WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS. 
EDITED BY REV. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Just ready, Vol. III. being 
ERMONS, Vol. I.—Cloth, price 6s. 
To be continued i in Quarterly V clumes ; ; also in 
Half-Volumes, price 2s. 6d.—two to be published each 
Quarter; and in Monthly Parts, price 1s.—to be com- 
pleted in about 60 Parts. 

Edinburgh : Tuomas ConstaBir and Co. 
Hamittos, Apams, and Co. Dublin: J. 


New Edition, i in 3 pocket vols. price 21s. 
IR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS, including his Contri- 
butions to the “ Edinburgh Review.”—A Library Edi- 
tion, ban ge in 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 2ls.; calf, 
by Hayday, 30s. 

*.* Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Reformation, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Greex, and Loxewans, 


A New Edition, in 18mo. 5s. 6d. cloth; or in oa, with 
tuck and gilt edges as a pocket-book, 6s. 6 
HOMSON’S CONSPECTUS OF THE 
PHARMACOPIAS. Sixteenth Edition, revised 
throughout and corrected; containing all the Alter- 
ations and Additions of the New London Pharmaco- 
peia; andaCopious Appendix. Edited by Dr. Ep- 
muND Lioyp Birkett, F.R.C.P. Lond. Physician to 
the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
and Curator of the Museum of Guy’s Hospital. 
Also, in 8vo, with Wood-cuts, price 1/. 1s. 
THOMSON'’S LONDON DISPENSATORY. 
Eleventh Edition. Corrected by Dr. A. B. Ganrop. 
London: 


London: 
M‘GLASHAN. 














Lonomay, Browy, Green, and L ONGMANS. 





THOMAS MOORE'S WORKS. 
ALLA ROOKH, with 


Crown 8vo. 15s, 


Plates. 





LALLA ROOKH, with Vignette........ .16mo. 5s. 
Ditto, with Frontispiece, Diamond Edit.. no. 2s. 6d. 
IRISH MELODIES, with Vignette ......... 16mo. 5s. 
Ditto, with Portrait, Diamond Edition . , .32mo. 2s. 6d. 


Ditto, illustrated by M econ ...., Royal Svo, 31s. 6d. 
POETICAL WORKS.. .1 vol. medium 8vo, 21s. 
NG ERs cactantarastae 10 vols. fe: ap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
SONGS, BALLADS, — SACRED SONGS. l6mo. 5s. 
HISTORY of IRELAND....... 4 vols. feap. 8vo. lis. 
MEMOIRS and JOURNAL... Vols. I. to VI. 10s. 6d. 
each. 
London: Loxe MAN, Brows, Green, and Lonomans. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
HE DAILY LIFE; or Precepts and 


_ Prescriptions for Christian Living. By the Rev. 
Joun Cemmina, D.D. F. ~ S.E. New Edition. 


cloth, price 63. 
By the 





Feap. 


ERUSALEM REVISITED. 

e late W. H,. Baurtert, Author of ** Walks about 

Jerusalem,” Sc. With numerous I)lustrations, En- 

graved on Steel, and Wood-cuts. Super-royal 8vo. 

uniform with the ‘* Nile Boat.” 12s. cloth; 21s. mo- 

rocco, 

‘OME ACCOUNT of Mrs. CLARINDA 

SING LENHART. By the Author of ** Mary 
Powell.” In post 8vo. W - r a + ce. 

In preparation. 

NEW EDITION of Mr.’ TUPPER'S 

 . LYRICS. In feap. [ Shortly. 


5. 
BOY’S ADVENTURES in the 
WILDS of AUSTRALIA: or Herbert's Note- 
By Wiit1tam Howirr, With Designs by Har- 
In fcap. price 4s. 6d. gue gilt. 


Book. 
vey. 


Lge FAIRLE GH; 

the Life of a Private Pupil. 
Esq. Author of ** Lewis Arundel,” Xc. 
2s. Gd. boards; 3s. Gd. cloth, 


te 
tage OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE; 

a Tale of the Last Century. By the Author of 
** Mary Powell.” Uniform with ‘Cherry and Violet.” 
With Frontis spiece. Price 7s. 62. bevelled boards; or 
13s, morocco antique. 


8. 

ABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST for 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR, at Six different 
Rates, from 1. to 100/. &c. By James Lavers. 

Twentieth Edition, pp. 800, 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
** In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement 
and comprchensiveness we have seen none better 
adapted for general use.”—M‘Culloch's Commercial 


or Scenes from 
By F. E. Smepiry, 
Cheap Edition, 


Dictionary. 9. E 
MRAVELS on the SHORES of the 
BALTIC, Xe. By s. 8. , Esq. Author of 


* Travels in Siberia.” 


NCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. By 
the late Joun L. Srepuens. New Edition, revised, 
and with additional Illustrations, by Frederick Cather- 
wood. In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 12s. neatly 


bound. . 
Wosa DISCOURSES at ARGYLE 
@HAPEL, BATH. By the late Rev. Wituam 


In post 8vo. cloth, — 10s. 6d. 


Jay. 

p—*: CUMMIN "s DEVOTIONS. A 
Guide to Family w orship; com pris ing a Hymn, 

a Portion of Scripture, and an appropriate Prayer, for 

the Morning and Evening of every Day in the Year. 

Price 1/, 1s. cloth gilt. 


13. 
HE GREAT ADVERSARY. By the 
Rev. ALrrep WiL.1aM Sxare, M.A, Curate of St. 
John’s, Waterloo Road, L _— Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


poe EVEN ‘ING READINGS on 
ST. JOHN. By Rev. Joun Cumuine, D.D, Com- 
plete in cloth, [Shortly. 


EK ENINGS IN MY TENT; or Wan- 
or My the African Sahara. By Rev. N. 
Davis, F.R.S.S.A. With coloured Pilates and Wood- 
cuts. | eg “8vo. cloth, 


In pest 8vo. price Ss, 6d. cloth. 
10. 


Anruve Hatt, Vinrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. [Feb. 24, 1855. 


‘THE CRIMEA—ITS “CLIMATE AND RESOURCES, 


Now ready, with a Map, post 8vo. 


THE CRIMEA AND ODESSA; 


THE JOURNAL OF A TOUR. 
By Dr. CHARLES KOCH, Author of “ Travels in the Caucasus.” 


Translated from the German, by Joanna B. Horner. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 














MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


On the 20th March will be published, 3 volumes, post 8vo. 


WESTWARD HO! 


OR THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF 


SIR AMYAS LEIGH, KNIGHT 


Of Burrough, in the County of Devon, 
In the Reign of her most glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. 
Rendered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 


London: 


BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 





Just published, in post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


TH & 


WARDEN. 


sy ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


*** The Warden’ is a clever, spirited, sketchy story, 
—the a 


clever and amusing one: all the characters are well « 


houses,—the mild, simple-minded, conscientious Warden, 
giving till the day his conscience is rudely awakened Ly the 
word'y high churchmen,—the archdeacon, 
and tyrannizes over his father-in-law the warden,—Tom Towers, the oracle of the Jupiter,— 


right at whatever cost to himself,—the 
father the bishop, 


pompous, 


the sketch of the Jupiter itself,—are one and all excellent.” 
BROWN, 


London: LONGMAN, 


administration of the charitable trusts in Engiand..... 
nl vigorously sketched. 


upon the difficulties which surround that vexed question 


as we have said, an extremely 
The twelve old men in the alins- 
who has reecived his income without doubt or mise 
voice of the Jupiter, and his childlike anxiety todo 
who bullies hia 


The book is, 


Atheneum, 


GREEN, and LONGMANS, 





COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 





Just ready, handsome 8vo, price 12s, Vol. V. being 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS, 


WITH MANY NEW AND 


Edinburgh : 
London: HAMILTON, 


IMPORTANT 
THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. 
ADAMS, and Co. 


ADDITIONS. 


Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


MR. SHEIL’S 


LEGAL & POLITICAL 


SKETCHES 


Edited, with Notes, by M. W. SAVAGE. 


“ The intrinsic merit of these volumes will delight the student and charm the general rea } 
no respect suffer by contrast with the essays of Macaulay and Stephen, Macintosh and Sydney Smith, 


brilliant literary worthies.”— Messenger. 


ter. They will in 
and other 


NOTICE—BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1855 
Is now ready, Corrected to the Present Time, from the Personal 
Communications of the Nobility, &c. 


In one volume, with Fifteen Hundred Engravings of Arms. 


Published for H. COLBURN, 


by his Successors, 


HURST and BLACKETT. 








THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 
Now ready, and at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 
coloured Illustrations, 12s. 

7". ISLAND EMPIRE; or the Scenes 

of the First Exile of the Emperor Napoleon I. 
Together with a Narrative of his Residence on the Is- 
land of Elba, taken from Local Information, the Papers 
of the British Resident, and other Authentic Sources. 
By the Author of ** Blondelle.” 

“A monograph which we have read with deep in- 
terest. .... Many of his (Napoleon's) remarks read 
like prophecies, and have an interest as pressing in our 
time as when they were uttered.”— Afhex@um. 

“A fresh subject, treated freshly, 
overdone. 
fairs.” — Spectator. 

“Ithas an historical value of real significance for 
politic al readers, and a lively interest for all.”— Leader. 

‘Throws considerable light upon a critical point in 
modern history; furnishes fresh illustrations of the 
character of a great man.”—Morning Dost. (Second 


Article.) 
London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 


DEVOTIONAL READING FOR THE PRESENT 
SEASON. In Uniform Volumes, small Svo. 


T= GOSPEL NARRATIVES HAR. 

MONIZED, —_ DEVOTIONAL REFLEC- 

TIONS, By the Rev. Isaac Wituiams, B.D. viz. 
ENT. 


FOR L 

1. The HOLY WEEK. Second Edition. 

2. The PASSION. Fourth Edition. 7s. 

FOR EASTER 
The RESURRECTION. 7s. 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 

The NATIVITY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second Year.) 7s, 
OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Third Year.) 7s. 

INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES. 

1. THOUGUTS on the STUDY of the GOSPELS. 
Second Edition, 7s. 

2. A HARMONY of the GOSPELS, in Parallel 
a in the Words of the Authorized Version. 
7s. Ge 

Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 

1. The APOCALYPSE: with NOTES and 
FLECTIONS. 7s. 62. 

2. SERMONS on the EPISTLE and GOSPEL for 
each Sunday inthe Year. 2 vols. Ils. 

Rivixerons, w aterloo Place. 





7s. Gd. 


RE- 


London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, Strand, 
Josrru Ciayton, No. 10, Crane Court, 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrru CLayTon, 
in the County of Middlesex.- 





without being | 
It has interest in reference to present af- | 


PHILLIPS’S MINERALOGY GREATLY 
IMPROVED. 
In post 8vo. with numerous Wood-euts, price 18s. 
N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION 


fi to MINERALOGY. By the late Winuiam Pare 


4 


Lips, F.L.S. A New Edition, with extensive \ltera- 
tions and Ads litions, by H. J. Brooker, KF, R.S. F.G.S. ; 
and W. HH. Minner, M.A. 4 RS. V'.G.8. Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge 

London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. 


and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Tegg and Co.; 


and D. Bogue. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The Twenty-eighth Edition, square 18mo. uniform with 
Graglia’s Italian and Rabenhorst’s German Dictiona- 
ries, price 48. 6d. bound, 


TUGENT’S POCKET 








DICTIONARY 


1 of the FRENCH and ENGLISH and ENGLIsil 
and FRENCIL LANGUAGES. Carefully revised and 
corrected by J. C. Tanven, French Master at Eton 
College. 

Also, the Twenty-seventh E.ition, in square 12mo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
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